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GRAIN CONFLICT 


Dieticians out to squash competition 


by Scot Lehigh 


he had cancer. A biopsy, bone scan, and X-rays 
revealed prostatic cancer, which had metasta- 
-=sized to his skull, shoulder, spine, collarbone, and 
Sattilaro, a underwent traditional 
treatment. Surgeons removed a cancerous 

rib and ed an orchiectomy (the removal of 
the testicles) to eliminate testosterone, which is 
thought to promote the growth of malignancies. 
For Sattilaro, then 46, the prognosis was bleak: at 
best, only 15 to 20 percent of men with Sattilaro’s 
type of cancer survive for five years, even with 
treatment, Sattilaro, who as chief executive officer 
of Philadelphia's Methodist Hospital knew the 
odds, didn’t expect to live to see his 50th birthday. 
Yet-today, seven years later, he is alive, and all 
signs @fethe cancer are gone. In Recalled by Life 
(Avon Books, 1982, 222 pages), he attributes his 
recovery to a radical change in his diet, from meals 
based mainly on red meat and dairy products to a 
macrobiotie'regimen that emphasizes a balance of 
whole grains, fruits, and vegetables. That diet, 


! n June of 1978 Dr. Anthony J. Sattilaro was told 


which he began following after a hitchhiker he had 
icked up sent him some information on macro- 
iotics, was developed by Michio Kushi, who 


founded the Kushi Institute, the East West’ 


Foundation, the East West Journal, all in Brookline, 
and Erewhon natural-food stores. Although at first 
he was extremely skeptical that a change of diet 
could eliminate, or even arrest, cancer, Sattilaro 
saw macrobiotics as his last hope. After a few 
months on the diet he felt well enough, and free 
enough of pain, to quit taking Percodans. Despite 
his doctor’s stern warnings, he also discontinued 


the estrogen he had been taking to retard the 


cancer’s growth. Today, as bone scan after bone 
scan has shown, Sattilaro’s body is free of the 

cancer that once seemed about to claim his life. 
Joan Scialo’s story is less dramatic, but similar in 
important ways. A Boston-area nurse, Scialo had 
spent the last few years in increasing pain from 
back and joint problems. In 1983 her problems 
progressed to the point where she could barely 
Continued on page 8 
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PLACE 
APART 


Southie 
and its mayor: 
Jimmy Kelly 


by Ric Kahn 


ay Flynn was in trouble 
down at Whitey’s Place, at 
West Broadway and D Street. 


Whitey’s Place is a chic Southie bar. 
It's got the only ladies’ room in the 


neighborhood with heated toilet 


paper. Robert “Whitey” McGrail 
provides this service by keeping 


four rolls of paper warming up on a 
radiator. Whitey’s Place is also the 


only barroom in Southie that still 


has its Christmas streamers and 
blinking lights up. A McGrail 
marketing method. “A guy will 
come in and say, ‘You jamoke.’ The 
next day, he'll bring back two 
guys.” Whitey laughs. “They don’t 
believe that Christmas decorations 
are still up, but they're drinking in 
my bar.” Whitey was a founder of 
the antibusing South Boston Infor- 
mation Center, an original South 
Boston Marshal vigilante, and a 
George Wallace delegate. He’s a 
guy who once mooned a full house 
at the Garden between periods of a 
South Boston High hockey game. 
Last year he ran the Reagan- 
Shamie campaign in Southie, and 
now he’s the man behind Southie 
Family Day. 

Whitey starts hitting Flynn with 
right jabs. “I never missed one of 
his fundraisers,” Whitey says. “I 
always voted for him — éven in the 
[last] primary. But I'll never vote for 
him again. He's a user. I don’t think 
he has liberal or conservative feel- 
ings, only what he needs politically. 
Here he and Louise Day Hicks 
were leading the crusade against 
busing, and then he’s embracing 
Mr. Mondale. Here he was a 
leading politician against abortion, 
and he’s embracing Ferraro. Rea- 
gan wants to stop forced busing, 
he’s against abortion, wants tax- 
tuition credits, and Ray won’t even 
talk to him.” 

“What about Jimmy Kelly?” a 
guy asks Whitey. 

“He does his homework,” Whi- 
nx says. “He’s not a phony. What 

he tells you is how he feels. He 
Continued on page 6 
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SECTION ONE, MARCH 5, 1985 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


THIS 


EDITED BY THEA SINGER 


BARNICLE AND 
THE FACTS 


The Globe Friday acknowledged that columnist Mike 
Barnicle was guilty of “reporting errors” in a February 5 
“column” about a juvenile who had been charged with 
attempted murder in the shooting of a woman, and who 
had been released on $500 bail by Dorchester District 
Court judge Darrell L. Outlaw. The February 19 Phoenix’ 
noted the errors in Barnicle’s reporting in a front-page 
story, RUSH TO JUDGMENT. 

Expressing outrage at the failure of the criminal- 
justice system, Barnicle told readers that the boy had a 
“pocketful of .22 caliber bullets” in his pocket at the time 
of his arrest for the attempted robbery and shooting of 
Mary Frances James, 21, (whom Barnicle helped make an 
instant national media celebrity), and that the boy hada 
“good, long” criminal record. 

In the Phoenix story, reporters Michael Matza and 
Dave O'Brian interviewed the juvenile defendant's’ 


_attorney, Jonathan Shapiro, who, on the word of the case 


prosecutor, challenged Barnicle’s assertion about the 
bullets, which, of course, if true, would certainly have 
been an outrageous development and potentially © 
devastating evidence against the boy. Confirming the 
refutation of Barnicle’s charge on this point was police 
spokesman Peter Woloschuk, whom the Phoenix also 
interviewed for the February 19 article. 

The Globe acknowledged the inaccuracy of Barnicle’s 
reporting that the juvenile defendant had a “good, long” 
criminal record. Attorney Shapiro was quoted in the _. 
earlier Phoenix article as disputing that charge as well. 
“He had one prior adjudication as a delinquent for an 


- Offense that, as an adult, would have been assault and 


battery,” Shapiro said at the time. “And that arose, more 
or less, out of a brawl which took place at age 13.” 

For the record, the Globe's correction also contained 
a reporting error. Barnicle did not make his initial 
reporting errors in a “column,” as the Globe reported 
last Friday. Instead, as the Phoenix pointed out weeks 
ago, he made those reporting errors “in a page-one story 
of Tuesday, February 5, which was cautiously labeled 
‘commentary.’ ” Finally, Barnicle repeated the 
misinformation, with slightly different wording, in his 
regular column the next day. 


The February 6 column, in which Barnicle repeated 
the errors 


BEHIND ENEMY 
LINES 


When 70 demonstrators against South African 
apartheid resumed their protest against the Deak-Perera 
money exchange last week, the company — which sells 
Krugerrands — wasn’t the only one to take stock of its 
accounts. Nestled in the upper fioors of the same 
building on 70 Federal Street is the Harvard 
Management Corporation, the financial team that 
controls Harvard University’s $2.6 billion endowment, 
which includes $565 million in controversial 
investments in companies doing business with South 
Africa. 

“They're just sitting tight hoping nobody will know 
they're up there,” said a custodian who works in the 
building. “There was talk the first day, ‘Should we pull 
down the sign or shouldn’t we?’ I just don’t think the 
protesters have any idea. I’ve even let some of them in to 


FORIT 


- _ suggested in private that Studds wanted to run in 1984 to 


. congressmen should serve a limited number of terms 


_ their tenure. 


BILLING. 


workers? 


lobby has continued to list both Harvard Management 
and Deak-Perera among its clients. 
According to Willard Johnson, who heads the local 
branch of Free South Africa, some protest leaders 
know Harvard lurks upstairs but think it’s most 
appropriate to leave any action against it to the 
university;community. 
. Officials of the Harvard corporation failed to return ~ 
the Phoenix's phone calls. And the building’s manager, 
William Evans, denied abruptly that Harvard 
Management — which the custodian claims takes up four 
floors — was even a tenant. Harvard Management 
receptionist Sharon Meagher summed up the mood of 
the besieged this way: “Maybe they don’t know we're 
here, and we're pretending they're not({there].” 


MAKING A 


Among those eyeing the 10th Congressional District 
there has been a fairly persistent rumor that 
Congressman Gerry E. Studds, now in his 14th 
congressional year, might not run again. At least one 
South Shore legislator who would like his seat has 


vindicate himself after his 1983 censure for having been 
sexually involved with a congressional page. Once 
cleared, the legislator thought, Studds might decide 
against another term. Past comments by Studds himself 
have perhaps lent credence to the legislator’s cause. 
When Studds was first elected to Congress, in 1972 (after 
an unsuccessful bid in 1970), he said he believed 


and suggested that there be a constitutional limitation on 


From the looks of it, however, those would-be 
congressmen might do better establishing residence in 
Cambridge and joining the horde of liberals who will be 

“vying for Speaker Tip O’Neill’s Eighth District seat in 
1986. In February Studds was'renamed chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Coast Guard and NaVigation, the post 
he was stripped of during his censure. He has also 
opened yeat-round campaign headquarters. Says 
Studds, “This is the first time we have'ever kept a 
campaign office open and fully staffed in a nonelection 
year.” A staffer says Studds plans to conduct campaign 
activities periodically throughout 1985. 


MALPRACTICES? 


As health costs continue terise, more and more 
Americans are finding themselves unable to afford not 

only the high price of hospital care but the monthly 
2" aa charged by health-insurance companies as 
well. ‘ 

What's a patient to do? Twenty years ago the tiny 
Brown County General Hospital, in rural Georgetown, 
Ohio, thought it had the answer. The hospital devised its 
own version of national health insurance — whatsome_ | 
describe as a modern-day version of serfdom. 

According to a recent issue of the Cincinnati Inquirer, 
Brown County General has been letting its indigent 
former patients work in lieu of paying their hospital 
bills. The only problem, says Linda Pfeffer, assistant to 
the hospital's administrator, is that since the hospital 
employs only 270 people, there just aren't that many 
permanent staff openings — the only slots it’s financially 
feasible for the hospital to fill with ex-patients. ¢ 

Could this imaginative — albeit controversial — 
approach to alleviating health-care costs work in the Bay 
State? Probably not, says Martin Bander, spokesman for 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Bander points out that 
many Boston hospitals, including MGH, provide free 
care to patients who can’t afford to pay, but he says state 
law is making that increasingly difficult. Chapter 372, an 
attempt at cost control passed two years ago, sets limits 
on the amount of revenue Massachusetts hospitals can 
take in. Such controls, Bander explains, are forcing 
hospitals to cut the size of their staffs, therefore making 
it more difficult for them to offer free care. 

“This sounds like a rural county and a small town 
where everyone knows everyone else,” he says. “The 

*Catch-22 here is that, because of Chapter 372 we've been 
reducing our staff through attrition, and other hospitals 
have been létting people go.” In short, how can you hire 
your patients at the same time that you're laying off your 


Maybe that job promotion never came through and 
your condominium hasn't been appreciating at the rate 
you thought it would. Your VCR is on the blink, and you 
misplaced your Cuisiriart last month. Never fear: 
“Yuppie Counseling” is here to help. According to the 
newspaper ads, which list a Back Bay phone number, 
Yuppie Counseling is “psychotherapy for people who 
love success,” for those “who Strive for: excellence in 
business, happiness in human relations, and security 
through personal strength.” 


(Thanks this week to Charles Bloche, Scot Lehigh, 


The 60s: where today’s anti-youth backlash began 


TALKING 
POLITICS 


BY STEVEN STARK 


announced 1986 Reagan budget is the extent to 

which it attempts to reduce the deficit at the 
expense of the nation’s youth. There have been huge 
protests over cuts in Amtrak subsidies and farm aid but 
little comment about the cuts affecting programs for 
those under age 25. Yet, over the past decade few groups 
have seen their share of federal dollars shrink more. If 
Reagan gets his way, the trend will continue. 

The young tend to lose'in these annual budget 
scrambles because their numbers are declining and they 
neither vote in large numbers nor lobby effectively. But 
there’s another factor at work here: today’s young 
people are unpopular, the victims ofa national backlash 
that began with the generational conflict of the ‘60s. Two 
decades ago, the youth culture and its rejection of the old 
order became the nation’s foremost preoccupation. Ever 
since, the old order has been fighting back, with a 
vengeance. 

How harmful are the proposed Reagan budget cuts for 


A mong the striking aspects of the recently 


’ children and students? Consider that his proposed ‘86 


budget would: 

*cut all education programs by $2.4 billion; 

*cut Medicaid, the principal health-care program for 
poor children, by $6 billion over three years; 

«cut $325 million from Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), a program that has been 
cut by $1.7 billion since 1980; 

cut $650 million from child-nutrition programs — $5 
billion has already been slashed from these programs 
over the last four years; 

* drastically limit the number of students eligible for 
loans for higher education; when asked about the last 
cuts, secretary of education William Bennett replied that 
needy college students could cut costs through “stereo 
divestiture, automobile divestiture, and three weeks at the 
beach divestiture.” 

Of course, the steady growth of the defense budget is 
one reason domestic programs continue to shrink. The 
Reagan administration has spent almost $1 trillion on 
the military in the last four years. Still, despite the 
growing deficit, the administration is asking for a $30 
billion increase in defense spending in 1986 — bringing 
the total annual expenditure to $277 billion. 

Unfortunately, the administration will get almost 
everything it seeks. Despite studies by Washington's 
Brookings Institution showing that $40 billion could be 
cut from the military budget without impairing our 
defense capabilities — enough to replace all the 
domestic cuts Reagan has proposed — not a single 
senator has called for defense cuts. Everyone agrees that 
“we need an increase” in military spending, Wisconsin 
senator William Proxmire told a reporter, adding, “the 
talk is only about how much.” President Reagan says we 
need the increase to “send a message to the Soviets” and 
to counter their build-up, “the greatest in the history of 
man.” Yet, according to the CIA, Soviet military 
spending is increasing by only two percent a year, in 
contrast to our nine percent a year. 

Yet even though all social programs are under the 
knife, programs for the young are facing larger cuts than 
programs for other age groups. Take the elderly for 
example. Their share of the federal pie has increased 
more in the last two decades than even the Pentagon’s. 
During the 1970s, a time in which real hourly earnings 


Continued on page 28 
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QUOTE 


BY MARK ZANGER 


started when I wrote a column item asking why 

no one had collected the statistics on subway 
crimes per trip. After two months of Bernhard Goetz 
commentaries, I knew I couldn't take it anymore. I broke 
down and got a pocketful of dimes. 

“| was tired of being victimized by liberal breast- 
beaters and conservative gun-wavers in the public print. 
I stepped over the guidelines of this column and called 
the MBTA to ask for the statistics. 

“| knew it was wrong to do my own reporting, but if 
the city editors wouldn't assign the story, and reporters 
were nowhere to be seen, I felt somebody had to stand 
up and find out the answer, for all of us. 

“It took only three phone calls. It felt really good. I got 
the MBTA police chief, Wiliiam Bratton, on the phone, 
and he gave me the numbers. They have 500,000 riders a 
day. That's 182 million trips.a year. They had one 


ey ranscript of a tape-recorded confession: “I guess it 


- murder in 1984. That's odds of one-in-182-million of 


being killed on the subway in Boston. Every time you 
step through the turnstile. Or you could ride four times 
a day for a thousand years, and your odds would be 
one in 45,500. 

“Robberies. They had a total of 400 robberies on the 
four trolley lines. Odds of one-in-455,000. Every trip. It 
scares you. | felt if 1 was going tobe scaredofthe — 
subway, it was better to carry a few dimes. Then if a 
group of columnists tried to scare me, I could do my own 
reporting arid blow them away. 

“Did anybody inspire me? No, it was my own idea.1 
did feel encouraged when I read a similar story by Jesus 
Rangel in the New York Times on February 10. Rangel 
faced up to the columnists in New York City and 
reported that there was one murder for every 142 million 
trips in the New York subways (slightly worse odds than 
Boston’s one-in-1.82-million), and one robbery for every 
213,000 trips. It gave me the courage to get my own dime. 

“The whole thing was so easy. I made three calls. I 
wanted to keep calling. I really wanted to hurt those 
columnists. I used to be afraid of all the street people in 
the subway. Then I realized they were down there 
because it’s safer than the streets.” 

* 

I had a very Jewish reaction to the long-awaited five- 
parteig’ t-reporter Globe epic, “Jews in a New World” 
(Februa. 1 7-21). I was relieved when it was over that 
nothingt ‘had happened. When asked, I said it was 
“pretty goud.” The only thing harder than handling this 
touchy subject is handling it without a news hook. One 
Jewish person on the Globe staff (not involved in the 
project) compared it to “wrestling with an angel.” The 
third article, on Jewish-American politics and Jewish- 
black relations, by Steve Curwood and Jonathan 
Kaufman, was especially well balanced yet subtle. 

Yet I can’t say I really enjoyed reading the series. And 
neither did any of the Jewish media people | talked to 
last week. It was well reported, well edited, and a little 


_ too much ink for the subject. Or perhaps that is just a 


nervous reaction. 
* * 

There was a noticeable omission, however, in ‘Jews in 
a New World.” In the Globe's April 1983 black- 
employment series, the paper boldly printed that only 
2.9 percent of Globe employees were black, compared 
with 6.5 percent at other large Boston companies. (Time 
for a progress report on that, no?) But the history and 
present status of Jews on the Boston Globe did not come 
up in this new series. 

The current representation is decent; the historical 
record is poor. Thirty years ago the paper would have 
had trouble scraping up enough Jewish reporters to 
work on a big series. Moreover, Jews were grossly 
under-represented (in terms of both Bosten area 
population and industry-wide representation) in the 
business departments and technical back shops. Even 
circulation, a Jewish specialty since the 1920s, was closed 
off at the Globe. Local wholesale agents, who distributed 
the paper throughout New England, were almost all 
Jewish. They complained among themselves about Fred 
O’Neal, circulation director from 1940 into the ‘70s. One 
who negotiated with O’Neal told me, “He used to say, 
‘You want all the money in the world. What are you 
going to do with it all?’ in a way that! really didn’t like.” 
Everything changed, according to sources, when O'Neal 
was succeeded by his deputy, Daniel Orr. Orr is still 
circulation director. 

On the advertising side, Jews were told that Boston 
merchants didn’t want Jewish salesmen calling on them. 
I'm not talking about the 1930s here but about the 1960s. 
It should be added that few Jews were hired in any 
capacity by the other Boston newspapers, such as the 
‘ Post or the old Yankee Republican Herald-Traveler. The 
exception in town was the Hearst troika, the Record, the 
American, and the Advertiser. Hearst hobnobbed with 
Hitler, but he had always hired Jews in editorial, 
business, and circulation, and he was among the first 
publishers to promote Jews to top positions. Even top 
positions on Hearst papers were sneered at, however, by 
the profession as a whole. 

Reporter jobs at the Globe opened up to Jews all at 
once in the late ‘60s as the paper began massive hiring, 
with editor Tom Winship’s “youth movement.” The 
change was so sudden that many of Winship’s new 
Jewish hires never realized they were coming into a. 
Continued on page 20 
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Ric Kahn on South Boston and its “isms.‘’ And Scot Lehigh on moves by 
dieticians to curb the activities of holistic and other alternative health- 
care providers. 
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12 SPORTING EYE by Michael Gee 


A visit to Syracuse’s Carrier Dome. where fans do more than cheer — 
they influence their teams. 


1 BETWEEN HYPE AND HELP by Margaret Kirk 


The debate surrounding media shrinks used to be over whether they 
should be on the air at all. That issue resolved, many in the field are 
concerned today about the thin line between honest information 
provided by accredited therapists and sensational entertainment 
tossed off by pseudo shrinks. 


2 URBAN EYE by Robin Vaughan 
3 VEGETABLE MATTERS by Billy Pope 
4 THE RINKS JOB by Lauren Merlin Walker 


Taking a turn on Boston's ice-skating rinks. 


6 BUT NOT FORGOTTEN by Kathleen Hirsch 
. Notes on coping with miscarriage. 


8 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 


The Mexican Restaurant in Jamaica Plain — no spice. little life. 


9 PERSONAL FINANCE by Paul Bradley 


Putting your money where your morals are with ethical investments. 
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1 SENSE AND SENSIBILITY by Scott Rosenberg 


When the ART produces the American premiére of portions of Robert 
Wilson‘s avant-garde the CIVIL wars, the sensibility of the author is 
the sense of the piece. 


‘THEATER 
Scott Rosenberg talks with and about Robert Wilson: and Skip 
Ascheim hits a low note in Aria da Capo and Noh Dorchester Noh. 


PERFORMANCE and ART 

Lisa F. Hillyer listens to the sounds of silence trom Marcel Marceau, 
and Kenneth Baker strolls through a selection of Boston and 
Cambridge galleries. 


FILM 

Owen Gleiberman finds complexities in the nouveau noir of Blood 
Simple; Michael Sragow gets the full story trom the uncut Once upon 
a Time in America, and Henry Sheehan is less than certain about The 
Sure Thing. 


BOOKS 

James Hunter has the scoop on the collected articles and reviews of 
Evelyn Waugh; and Neil Miller looks back at the hundred years of 
Culture Clash: The Making of Gay Sensibility. 


MUSIC 

Three stretching exercises from the Tensile Strength festival: Milo Miles 
on the Kip Hanrahan/Jack Bruce Desire band; Michael Ullman on 
Leroy Jenkins‘s Sting! and the John Zorn band: and Michael Bloom on 
the Golden Palominos. Plus ‘Live and on record,” on page 8. 
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17 9 DAYS A WEEK ‘31 OFF THE RECORD 
19 LISTINGS 32 FILM LISTINGS 
ART LISTINGS 35 FILM STRIPS 


Our fourth section this week includes information on spring ski travel and equipment packages. 
pilus features on learning the slopes and on keeping them well groomed. 


Our fifth section (inside Lifestyle) weighs the relative merits of popular exercise programs and 
suggests how even the busiest body can find time for fitness. Plus a look at exercise fashion. 


COMING NEXT WEEK ees 


In Arts: Bob Blumenthal looks back at and forward with Blue Note Records. In Lifestyle: Leah 


Rosch on friendship. 


Credits: Jetf Thiebauth (with News), A. LaSallé (with Lifestyle), and John Nordell (with Arts). 
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SECTION ONE, MARCH 5, 1985 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


LETTERS 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy: 


THE LITTLE 
CHILL 


To Michael Sragow: 

About your review of The Breakfast 
Club (Arts, February 19), whatever 
happened to “willing suspension of 
disbelief’? You accurately point out that 
John Hughes tried a bit too laboriously to 
make his film a message movie. And yes, 
l admit, the confession each character 
makes — in fact, the very fact that they 
are able to make confessions at all — is 
awkward and unbelievable. So what? 
Perhaps you cou!d view this as a “way 
things should be” movie. Indeed, in real 
life, given the same situation, would this 
level of sharing and caring develop? Not 
likely. 

Just the same, ! believe this film's 
purpose was to show teenagers that there 
is a very easy solution to most of the 
problems encountered during the “‘acne- 
age” years — talking about them. 
Talking about problems to overcome 
them. A simple soiution. Too simple? Not 
really — for the characters in The 
Breakfast Club, and indeed for many 
teenagers, the simple solution is the least 
obvious, or at least the most difficult. 

The students are indeed stereotyped to 
the limit, but of course these types do 
exist. If Mr. Hughes is aspiring to be the 
next Moliére, | must agree he falls short. 
But what if he’s just borrowing a 
technique? As social satire and subtle 
commentary, the film does not fall flat. 
Yes, the parents and the teachers are 
burdened with guilty verdicts of 
conspiring to complicate the lives of 
these teenagers, but isn’t satire’s entire 
purpose to exaggerate segments of 
society and allow us to laugh at them, in 
order to be able to see them in anew 
light? 

You point out that these teenagefs are 
indeed products of their parents. As such, 
when we laugh at or feel sympathy for 
them, are We not also feeling compassion 
for the parents’ shortcomings? At any 


rate, the film is actually about teenagers. 


It is a vehicle to show the audience that 
all people, no matter how superficially 
different and incompatible, can truly 


- understand each other at a basic level, 


and can communicate honestly; all they 
have to d@is try. 

lama senior in high school. | can 
vouch for the need for teenagers to 
attempt to communicate with each other, 
and in some cases, to attempt to 
communicate at all. | believe the best 
aspect of the movie was that the most 
severely aftected personality, Allison, got 
that way from a seemingly insubstantial 
problem — her parents ignore her. Some 
teenagers would consider being ignored 


paradise, and yet it has made this girl a 
basket case. Isn’t John Hughes simply 
trying to point out that the smallest of 
problems can become a serious one if not 
confronted? 

For teenagers, it isa confusing world. 
The pressure to be a success, to be 
mature, is overwhelming. The teenage- 
suicide rate is growing rapidly. Drug use, 
I can assure you, is rampant. What's 
wrong with an amusing movie with a 
simple message about facing yourself 
and other people? I think The Breakfast 
Club is a good film whose message is 
long overdue. 

Peter Knutson 
Peabody 


Allison the ignored 


EVASION 
AVOIDANCE 


To Michael Matza: 

| assume that it was vour piece that 
appears in This Just In, ALL'S WELL THAT 
ENDS (News, February 19). 

[think vou're being a bit unfair to Ted 
Anzalone, comparing him to the First 
National Bank of Boston, which has 
pleaded oversight. (“And given recent 
events, it'll be a lot easier in the future for 
Anzalone to complain, like the big bad 
bankers downtown: hey, I didn’t know | 


Tts for youu 


was breaking the law.”’) 

I'm especially disturbed at this swipe 
at Anzalone, since you know the case 
better than most, and you should realize 
that the situations are not comparable, 
mainly because Anzalone never said he 
was unaware of the regulations or the 
requirements of law. Quite to the 
contrary, his witnesses testified that he 
was fully aware of the Cash Transaction 
Report statute and regulations, and 
sought legal and banking advice as to 
whether the regulations prohibited him 
from breaking down an over-$10,000 
cash transaction, thereby avoiding (not 
evading) the reporting requirement. 
Those who advised him told him 
uniformly that it was perfectly lawful to 
do this. Indeed, had I been asked by 

*Anzalone for my advice at that point in 
time, I would have told him that it was 
perfectly lawful and was widely done by 
bankers, lawyers, businessmen, and 
others at that time. Indeed, a report by 
the comptroller of the currency of the 
United States, published by the General 
Accounting Office, shortly thereafter 
opined that the regulations did not 
prohibit breaking-down a larger 
transaction into two or more smaller 
transactions, thereby avoiding the 
reporting requirement. 

You re fully entitled to express your 
view that the matter has not been 
adequately investigated, and you may 
and indeed should ask all of the right 
questions. | am criticizing you only for an 
unfair and-highly misleading swipe at 
Anzalone, who stands in a decidely 
different position from the bank, which 


had a clear and unequivocal obligation to © 


report all such cash transactions as were 
involved in the indictment to whichit  — 
pleaded guilty. 
Harvey A. Silverglate 
Attorney for Theodore Anzalone 
: Boston 


CRITIC’S 
CHOICE 


\ The Phoenix, a paper often different 
from most, is habitually demonstrating 
its independent nature in an unflattering 
manner. I was not aware that it was in the 
best newspaper tradition to pick and 
choose which events to critique. 
However, this seems to be the case of 
late. 

One recalls that Sheena Easton's 
concert was widely publicized in the 
Phoenix, but a review was missing. For 
some reason still unknown to this date, 
an energetic and fantastic Sheena Easton 
was forsaken, and a review of an 
“interesting” Frankie Goes to Hollywood 
concert was featured. One explanation 
may be that both events were on the 
same night and a lack of reviewers 
resulted in a lottery of sorts. ; 

This, however, does not explain the 
shameful omission of a review of 
Wham's recent concert; the last stop on 
their debut US tour. Upon looking for 
some interesting commentary on the 
concert, as only the Phoenix can supply, 
an extended feature on Sleeping Beauty 
was found. Could it be that of all the 
nights this cultural event took place (1 
saw it, too, and it was wonderful) only 
tickets for Saturday evening's 
performance (opposite Wham!) were 
available? 

If this is the case, might | suggest 
expanding vour reviewing force? This 
writer. would be more than happy to fill 
the obvious gap. If, instead, the Phoenix 
is choosing what we should read, let this 
letter point out that vour readers are 
intelligent enough to choose from what is 
printed, not from what is omitted. 

David Spiro 
Medford 


APPLE OF 
EYE 


Oh, come on, Charles Bloche, lighten 
up! The Appice commercial wasn’t as bad 
asvoumake‘ (Lifestvle, February 
26). Justas vo... 1Apple’s competitors 
accuse Apple ci .aking itself too 
seriously,” you. « taking the 
commercial tvo seriously. | and evervone 
I was with enjoved the ad. It made the 
pitiful Super Bowl game worthwhile. 

Wendy Disch 
Salem 
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SAVE *5O ON THE 
MITSUBISHI VCR 
WITH ALL THE 
EXTRAS 


$20 monthly with JM’s CBAI* 4-EVENT/14-DAY 
TWIN-HEAD VHS VCR. Reg. $449. One look at the 
advantages will convince you of Mitsubishi’s clear 
superiority in value and performance. And JM’s 
Continuous Budget Account means there’s no need 
to wait—enjoy your new VCR, tonight! Ask your sales 
associate for details. Televisions, sixth floor, Boston 
and all stores as noted. 


he 


FRONT-LOAD CASSETTE MECHANISM 10-FUNCTION REMOTE 
£asy electronically assisted cassette tape . One fouch record, play, stop. search 
insertion with illaminated indicator. forward and reverse and channe/ up 
1é-position voltage tuning for: ONE-TOUCH RECORDING 
any of JOS VHF, URF or cable channels. . Automatically preset recording time in 


Coble channels include 12 VHF. 9-midband _ intervals of 30 minutes. 
A and superband. 


© SHARPNESS CONTROL 
For improving playbock and picture quality 
of pre-recorded video tapes. 


ALL STORES * OPEN SUNDAYS 12 TO 6 (except $0. Portiand, ttt) PHONE 24 HOURS A DAY 7'DAYS A WEEK Metropoiton Boston 328.1212 Outside metropoitan Boston cal Tot Free 800 328 1212 
Charge it’ Use your Jordan Marsh Amencan Express® or Diners Club cord Remember. there is no annual fee for o Jordon Morsh credit cord There will be Celvery/nonding charge on the above ‘fens 
Boston stote open Monday through Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. Jordon Morsh aa A Unit of Allied Stores 
“Exclusive of any additional choraes. such as soles tax. delivery. ate All stores exceot Methuen. Brockton. Somerville, Hanover and Newington. NH, D-776O0. 
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Above: South Boston 
barkeep and flag- 
waver Whitey 
McGrail. Above, 
right: Southie’s 
centrist hero, Jimmy 
Kelly. Right: the~ 
O'Reilly School, a 
political battleground 
for Kelly and Flynn 


ICHAEL ROMANOS 


PLACE 
APART 


by Ric Kahn 


Continued from page 1 
doesn’t double talk you.” 

A husky guy drinking Lite beer 
says, “When push comes to 
shove, he'll raise hell. I believe 
the phrase is, ‘Kick ass and then 
take names! 

“If you call Jimmy Kelly,” 
Whitey says, “you get a call back, 
whether he can help you or not. 
Flynn is famous for not returning 
phone calls. But he [Flynn] threw 
us a curve with Mickey Roache 
[the Southie native Flynn 
recently appointed as interim 
police commissioner]. I thought it 
was great. | thought he would be 
more colossal and-pick a black 
man ora black°woman.” 

Husky says, ‘To quote James 
Watt, Ray was looking for a 
‘crippled Jewish black woman.’ ” 

“Yeah,” Whitey says. “And the 
woman had to have swum the 
English Channel with one foot. 
Underwater. Now that’s co-los- 
sal. We should have signs as he 
walks by [in the St. Patrick’s Day 
Parade]: DO SOMETHING 
COLOSSAL, RAY. THROW UP.” 
Whitey breaks up. “Now that’s 
something co-los-sal. Ray Flynn 
throwing up, and it comes out all 
green.” 

Ten and a half years after the 
start of forced busing, one-plus 
years after Ray Flynn has taken 
office as mayor, the Southie 
version of the group author Kevin 

Phillips refers to as the Middle 
American Radicals is in open 
revolt against their one-time 
leader. Ray Flynn's desire to 
break down the great wall that 
divides South Boston from the 
rest of the city is being resisted. 
He’s losing the struggle for the 
soul of Southie, losing it to Jimmy 
Kelly. From the barrooms, barber 
shops, and bingo halls of South 
Boston comes the gut message 
that Ray Flynn has outgrown 
Southie. Ray Flynn had wanted 
to lead the hometown crowd into 
the mainstream. Instead, he’s 
made it ever more insular than it 
was. Ray Flynn may be the 
mayor of Boston, but he isn’t the 
mayor of South Boston. The 
mayor of South Boston is Jimmy 
Kelly. 


' “What goes on in South Boston | 


See ed. 


‘ 


is an internal matter. It’s not 
anybody else’s business.” 
— Official greeting of a 
South Boston Information 
Center leader to an 
inquiring outsider 


Welcome to Southie: 
hometown of Senate president 
Billy Bulger, fire commissioner 
Leo Stapleton, police 
commissioner Mickey Roache, 
Mayor Ray Flynn, District 21 city 
councilor Jimmy Kelly, and 
31,291 other proud middle-class 
and poor souls (median family 
income is $9450 in Southie, 
according to the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority; in the 
city that’s above only Roxbury’s 
$9000). Forty-six percent of them 
are Irish, followed by large 
groups of Italians, Poles, and 
Lithuanians. Symbolically, 
they’re all squeezed into one 
triple-decker: grandma living on 
the first floor, the newlyweds 
upstairs, buying time until they 
can find a place of their own (if 
they can ever find a place of their 
own; the vacancy rate in Southie 
was seven percent in 1980 and is 
next to nil now). 

In reality, the folks in Southie 
think of themselves as one 
extended family shoehorned into 
14,170 housing units across a 
peninsula of four square miles. 
Their quarters-range from the 
shingled wood houses and the 
three red-brick housing projects 
of the Lower End off the 


‘Broadway Bridge, to the Beacon 


Hill-like brownstones and 
awninged beachfront homes of 
City Point. As in any family, 
there are tensions. But all are set 
aside when Joe down the street 
has a heart attack and Southie 
holds a “time” and raises $11,000 
in one night for him and his 
family. The people of Southie are 
forever dipping into their shallow 
pockets. Take the three triple- 
deckers that recently burned 
down at P Street and East 
Brgadway. All the corner stores 
put out jars. Three local kids 
ripped off $800 from the jar at 
Mickey’s Variety. The next day a 
stranger walked in, put downa 
$50 bill, and said, ‘Start anew 


4.7 
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. on March 8 for the nine fire 
victims, according to signs posted 
‘in those same corner stores. 

_ Stores and bars, it seems, fill 
every corner of Southie (Dee's 
Corner Store, Barbara’s Corner, 
the Corner Tavern, to name a 
few). In the daytime, Southie’s 
streets are pOpulated with 
mothers, babies, and dogs. (For 


“both baby food and dog food in 
aisle four at Flanagan’s Market, 
on West Broadway.) 

Southie is 92 percertt Catholic, 

~ and when parish priests aren't 

baptizing babies, they're 
preaching against the growing 
problem with cocaine and angel 
dust and trying to make sure the 

corner stores aren't stocking 
Playboy or, God forbid, 
Penthouse. 

Drugs and pornography don't 
belong on this belt of land, whose 
inhabitants have declared their 
independence from the rest of 
Boston: Southie has its own flag, 
its own anthem, and its own code 
of dress. A true Irish Southie boy 
or girl wears a Claddagh ring, 

» which is a traditional Irish 
wedding band combining two 
hands symbolizing togetherness, 
a heart for love, and a crown for 
loyalty. When you wear the heart 
facing your heart, it means you're 
taken; when it’s turned around, 
you're ayailable. A Southie boy is 
likely to wear Guess? jeans with a 
patch of leather in the back, the 
bottoms rolled up to the ankles. 
He'll have on white socks (even 
with black loafers, and, believe it, 
this trend wasn’t inspired by 
Michael Jackson) and Adidas, 
Pumas, or Converse — never 
Ponys — the laces tied or untied, 
depending on whether he needs 
to make a quick getaway. He'll be 
sporting a “Southie cut,” short 
hair parted in the middle, blow- 
dried back, no sideburns, and 
longish in the back. On Saturdays 
he'll be carrying his hockey bag 
down to the MDC rink. But 
always he runs the risk of being 
judged a Southie racist. 

“People talk about racism, but 
with.South Boston you have to 
deal with the ism of classism,” 
says a Souithie community ~ 
advocate who supports both 
Flynn and Kelly. “All the things 
‘that are reported in a negative 
way about South Boston, when 
you apply that in the minority 


convenience’s sake, you can buy 


community, it's lodKed at as 
evidence of the community 


. getting itself together. 


-Community jobs for community 
people. You don’t want outsiders 
coming into your turf, In the 
minority communityit’s taking 
your destiny into your own 
‘hands. Wow! If you're white and 
disadvantaged, you're perceived 
as unsuccessful in the American 
mainstream and you're 
penalized. If you're a minority, 
well, you really didn’t have a 
chance.” 

In Southie, the anger of the 

Middle American Radicals that 
sent punk kids hurling stones at 
school buses in the early ‘70s was 
later funneled into the ballot box. 
Even before Ray Flynn became 
mayor and had to answer to the 
whole city, South Boston was 
rejecting Flynn’s leftist populism. 
in favor of the centrist populism 
Kelly espoused. 

In the 1980 election, Ronald 
Reagan beat Jimmy Carter in 
Southie 6882 votes to.5731. In the 
1981 City Council election, Ray 
Flynn topped the ticket citywide. 
But he lost Southie by 213 votes — 
(6342 to 6129) to Jimmy Kelly, 
who finished 10th in an election 

~for nine seats. In 1983 Ray Flynn 
won an impressive primary 
victory in Southie and went on to 
cream Mel King. Jimmy Kelly, 


meanwhile, defeated Flynn 


supporter Mikey Taylor of South 
Boston 9595 to 5882 in Southie, to 
become the District Two city 
councilor, representing South 
Boston, the South End, 
Chinatown, and two precincts in 
Dorchester. Finally, in 1984 . 
Reagan and Ray Shamie, backed 
by Jimmy Kelly, took Southie by 
large margins from the Flynn- 
backed team of Walter Mondale 
and John Kerry. Blue-collar 
Democratic Southie is now 
Reagan country. Southie is 
Jimmy Kelly country. 

* 

Ray Flynn’s life is an open 
book. Jimmy Kelly prefers 
Southie discretion. ‘My family 
life is private,” Kelly says. Even 
Kelly's close friends must resort 
to speaking about him in clichés: 
“Hard working.” “Straight 
shooter.” “Tough.” “A man’s 
man.” “A good father.” 

Kelly was born on East Third 
Street in Southie. “Same street as 
Cardinal Cushing,” Kelly says. 


Southie street life: moms and babies 


His mother was from Roxbury, 
his father from Southie. His 
father worked a maintenance job 
for the Boston Housing 
Authority. Kelly came out of St. 
Brigid Parish, where he went to 
school (then called Nazareth) and 
was an altar boy. 

Kelly and Flynn wentto South 
Boston High at the same time, 
class of ‘58. “We knew each other 
fairly well,” Kelly says. “Ray was 
always the intense superathlete. | 
was a hanger on street corners 
while Ray was shooting 
basketballs.”’ 

In their high-school yearbook, 
Raymond “Ray” Flyna’s goal was 
“to be a great basketball player.” 
His fellow students’ send-off ° 
message read: wonderful 
athlete is our Ray, / We know 
that he will get ahead.” 

James M. “Jimmy” Kelly's _ 
remembrance was: “He is known 
and likef by all, / Here is. a boy 
who is on the ball.” At the time 
Kelly had said his goal was “to 
own my own establishment.” 

At Southie High Kelly studied 
sheet-metal working and 
apprenticed at Jim Did It Sign 
Company, in Allston. But he left 
the job in his senior year to play 
football. Kelly played first-string 


linebacker and second-string 
fullback for the team. Flynn was 
quarterback. On the kickoff of 
the first game against English 
High, Kelly damaged his knee; he 
ended up playing park-league 
ball. 


After high school Flynn went 
on to Providence College and a 
star basketball career. Kelly 
stayed home and worked odd 
jobs before returning to Jim Did It 
as.a sheet-metal worker. He 
remains the recording secretary 
for Local 17 of the Sheet-Metal 
Workers International 
Association. i 

In 1979 Kelly told the Boston 
Herald, “There was a period in 
my life that were wasted years. 
From 25 to 30, alcohol was my big 
problem. | drank heavily and 
bounced around as a sheet-metal 
worker.” Kelly would not discuss 
the problem further with the 
Phoenix. He is now known to 
order ginger ale at political 
functions. 

In 1974 Kelly walked into the 
South Boston Information Center 
to see what he could do for the 
antibusing cause. (The 
information center opened in 
1974 in opposition to forced 
busing. It remains a guardian of 


SS 


Southie life, shielding it from 
outside intervention.) “It 
outraged me that kids next door 
or a few blocks away couldn't go 
to their neighborhood school 
because of the color of their 
skin,” says Kelly. “That outraged 
me; that has to outrage 
anybody.” 

Along with Louise Day Hicks, 
Pixie Palladino, and Rita Graul, 
Kelly became a “mouth” that 
ROARed against busing (Restore 
Our Alienated Rights). He also 
became president of the South 
Boston Information Center, a 
position he still holds. While 
Kelly was leading antibusing 


- demonstrations in the streets, 


Ray Flynn, a state representative 
at the time, was doing his part for 
the cause by filing legislation to 
allow children to stay home from 
school in protest. Nancy Yotts, 
head of the South Boston 
Residents’ Group, recalls that 
Flynn upstaged a planned ROAR 
bus trip to Washington by flying 
to the capital a day early, an 
action hard-line Southie has not 
forgotten. 

As Flynn grew away from the 
hard-line antibusers, Kelly and 
most Southie residents became 
Continued on page 10 
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St. Patrick's Day 1975: when Flynn shared in the soul of Southie 
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JEAN - LUC PONTY - 


March 7 2 shows 


Berklee Performance Center 


7:30pm 10pm 
$12.50 


Tickets available at box office; Ticketron; Out of Town: Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 492-1900; and Teletron: 1-800-382-8080 


Presented by TEA PARTY CONCERTS 


if 


| 


Saturday, March 16 Orpheum Theater 7:30pm 
$12.15, $11.15 (+35¢ restoration fee) 


Special Guest: PABLO MOSES 
March 19 Orpheum Theater 7:30pm 


$12.65 (+35¢ restoration fee) 


Tickets available at box office; Ticketron; Out of Town: Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
4924900: and Chargit: 1-800-223-0120 


‘Presented by TEA PARTY CONCERTS 


Scialo says these foods helped save her from a life of pain. 


GRAIN 
CONFLICT 


by Scot Lehigh 


Continued from page 1 
walk. Like Sattilaro, her initial reac- 
tion was to turn to the health com- 
munity she was a part of. She asked 
for advice from a hospital dietician, but 
the information she got — in pamphlet 
form — was of the “three-balanced 
meals a day” sort, she says, and did little 
to help her. “I was in bed for a total of 
five and a half months,” she remembers. 
“They had nothing to offer me. They just 
said, ‘You're going to have to live with 
the pain.’ ”’ In late 1983 doctors said she 
was probably suffering from multiple 
sclerosis. In April of 1984 she went to see 
Loretta Levitz, director of the New Life 
Center, in Allston, a holistic-care or- 
ganization that specializes in developing 
diets and excercises for people with 
_ chronic and disabling diseases. Today 
she is out of pain. “I feel so much better,” 


- she says. “I have a lot/more energy, and 


movement is a lot easier.” Scialo at- 
tributes her recovery to Levitz’s un- 
conventional holistic-health and dietary 
counseling. 

* Such counseling would be made illegal 
under a bill before the Massachusetts 
legislature that is part of a nationwide 
campaign by the American Dietetic 
Association to crush its holistic and other 
nonestablishment competitors. Similiar 
laws, drafted with the ADA’s help, have 
been introduced in at least 20 other 
states, including Colorado, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New .Mexico, North Dakota, 


Maryland, Florida, Utah, New Jersey, 
and New York. In 1984 the Alabama 
legislature passed such a bill, and last 
year in Massachusetts a similar bill was 
reported favorably from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Care to the House, but 
it never reached the floor, because of the 
protracted debate on the creation of a 
water-and-sewer authority. 

This year the bill has been introduced 
on the Senate side, by Senator Ed Burke 
(D-Framingham), Senate chairman of the 
health-care committee. Senate bill 211 
would set up a board of registration that 
would “examine and pass upon the 
qualifications of applicants for a license 
to practice dietetics in the Com- 
monwealth and issue licenses to quali- 
fied applicants.” The bill itself sets down 
a number of qualifications a person must 
meet*before he can practice dietetics, a 
field the bill defines so broadly as to 
include all forms of nutritional counsel- 
ing. To practice, a person would have tg 
hold a bachelor’s degree “in a program in 
dietetics, nutrition, public-health nutri- 
tion, Or an equivalent major course of 
study in nutrition approved by the Board 
from an accredited college or university 
in accordance with the Board's regu- 
lation.” In addition, a person must have 
“successfully completed a minimum of 
900 hours of-dietetic experience under 
the supervision of a licensed dietitian,” 
and must pass the board’s exam (and, of 
course, pay the attendant fees). 
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Kushi: he’s been right before. 


Orthodoxy’ always seeks a monopoly, 
and this bill. reflects the traditional 
medical community's long opposition to 
alternative health approaches. Just as the 
AMA establishment has long opposed 
chiropractic, and as Massachusetts hospi- 
tals have repeatedly fought against the 
growing trend toward midwifery, so the 
Massachusetts Dietetic Association 
(MDA) would like to make alternative 
nutritional counseling and therapy illegal. 
In effect, this bill would freeze out ap- 
proaches such as Levitz’s or Kushi’s, or 
any Others that fall outside the dietetic 
mainstream; Kushi’s macrobiotics, 
Kushi’s Ayurveda (an approach that orig- 
inated in India), and other such dis- 
ciplines simply aren’t taught at “ac- 
credited institutions” in this country, and 
even if they were, the board would first 
have to approve such curricula. 

Although MDA legislative-committee 
chairwoman Mary Jo Cutler admitted last 
week that her group had asked Burke to 
file the bill, she said she was too busy to 
discuss the details. Senator Burke did not 
return calls to comment about his bill, 
and his .senior issues analyst, Meg 


Campbell, said she knew little about the 
measure. Campbell, who acknowledged 
Burke had filed the bill at the request of 
the MDA, said she didn’t think the 
senator was aware of the nationwide 
push the ADA was making. “It’s not a 


conspiracy here,” she added. 

But, says Clinton Ray Miller, a health- 
freedom lobbyist. with the Alexandria, 
Virginia-based National Health Federa- 


tion, in fact it is exactly that. Miller, who’ 


has been following the ADA’s ‘various 
attempts to push such measures across 
the nation, says, “The alarming thing 
about the proposal is the attempt béing 
made through the legislative process to 
monopolize the practice of nutrition... . 
What you have here is not a licensing 
law, but a monopoly law.” 

Representative Kevin Fitzgerald (D- 
Boston), last year’s sponsor of the bill, 
agrees that there’s more to the bill than 
immediately meets the eye. He says that 
he and his staff considered it a fairly 
innocuous public-protection idea when 
he filed it last year. It wasn’t until later 
that he began hearing from those whom 

Continued on page 24 
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Southie- 


from page 7 

even more protective of their 
community. Flynn was saving a 
black couple from’ a crowd of 
angry whites outside the State 
House. Kelly was being arrested 
during a racial confrontation’ at 


Southie’s Carson Beach. Kelly. 


recalls, “We had been sitting 
around when blacks came over. 
All white people were ordered 
[by the police] to leave the beach. 
I simply wouldn’t be moved off 
the beach because I was white.” 

Kelly's “Southieism” earned 
him a “racist” label outside his 
community. Inside Southie, 
Flynn’s moves toward racial har- 
mony got him tagged a “nigger 
lover.” In 1983 the first mayor 
ever elected from South Boston 
and the first district councilor 
from South Boston (it was the 
first year of district representa- 
tion on the council) came to share 
the same house — City Hall. 
Flynn had gotten ahead. And 
Kelly owned his own establish- 
ment — South Boston. 

Kelly’s supporters think he’s 
been on the right side of these 
issUles: 

¢ Rent control. As. chairman of 
the City Council’s housing com- 
mittee, Kelly helped block 
Flynn’s move to inerease the 
number of housing -units under 
rent control. Issuing his. own 
report, Kelly charged that rent 
control was at the root of the 
city’s housing crisis and was 
scaring off new development. 
Kelly fashioned a compromise 
ordinance, which the council 
passed. He said the measure 
would protect tenants from rent- 
gouging and would safeguard the 
most vulnerable tenants. Appeal- 
ing to free-enterprise-prone 
Southie through his column in 
the hometown South Boston 
Tribune, Kelly wrote: “There are 
people in city government... 
who believe that your property 
rights are meaningless. Expand- 
ing controls on private property is 
as logical to them as working for 
a living is to you.’ 

¢ Fair housing. Flynn supported 
a plan to give the Fair Housing 
Commission the authority to levy 
fines in cases of discrimination in 
the rental or sale of housing. At a 
community meeting in Southie 
attended by Flynn, Nancy. Yotts 
voiced her opposition to the idea. 
She got a standing ovation, Flynn 
made an impassioned plea, say- 
ing, ‘We have to have laws in the 
city of Boston that protect all of 
us because we are ‘elderly or 
because we're too poor or be- 
cause we’re women or because 


we're -black.” In Southie, how- 
ever, you don’t tell people who 
they can or cannot rent to. Kelly 
lobbied heavily against the 
proposal, which is now dead. 

¢ Perry School. Perry was one 
of seven schools ‘slated to be 
closed ‘by the Boston School 
Committee because of declining 
enrollment. Citing fiscal woes 
and fewer students, Flynn en- 
dorsed the school’s closing. Kelly 
argued in favor of keeping it open 
because it is a neighborhood 
schdol. Perry won a last-minute 
reprieve and remained open. 

« Plans to develop the john 
Boyle O'Reilly School, a long- 
vacant public school at Andrew 
Square; in Southie. The fight for 
O'Reilly brought to the surface 
many of the issues troubling the 
people of Southie today: the 
continued existence of neighbor- 
‘hood schools; the need for more 
housing; the role of the clergy in. 

_daily life; the desire to keep 
Southie free of outsiders; hatred 
of the federal government and its 
rules; and the philosophical dif- 
ferences between Flynn and Kel- 
ly. 

Two plans were before the 
Flynn administration to develop: 
O'Reilly. One was a proposal to 
~ have the site developed and used 
by the South Boston Heights 
Academy, a private school begun 

‘in 1974 in response to the federal 
court’s desegregation order. The 
current Heights building is over- 
crowded and needs repair.’ The 
Kelly forces pushed the Heights — 
plan. Meanwhile, the archdiocese 
of Boston was lobbying to build a 
32-unit elderly-housing complex 
on the O'Reilly site. Because 
federal funds would be involved, 
10 percent of the units would 
have to be marketed “af- 
firmatively.”. Which means that 
some of them. might go to 
outsiders; those are the kind of 
federal ‘‘strings” hard-line South- 
ie wants no part of. ‘No strings 
attached” is one of today's great 
Southie rallying cries. 

The archdiocese’s plan was 
backed by some of the smaller 
neighborhood groups in Southie, 
groups that are now being cul-: 
tivated by Flynn ‘as an alternative 
voice to the hard-liners that~ 
dominate the local scene. 

Flynn's Public Facilities De- 
partment chose the elderly-hous- 
ing plan over the Heights option 
for architectural and financial 
‘reasons. Flynn people say that if 
the mayor had really wanted the 
Heights plan, the problems could 
have been worked out. Flynn, it 
appeared, was going to use the 
O'Reilly forum to do some politi- 
cal educating back home. . 

But last September the Flynn 
forces hit a snag. At a community 


we have children or because meeting organized by Flynn sup- 
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porters, a group of South Boston 
residents voted 47 to 37 to squash 
the housing plan. The 
archdiocese had requested the 
vote to gauge community support 
for its plan. Archbishop Law had 
stated that he wouldn't go into 
the neighborhood if he wasn’t 
wanted. After the vote the 
archdiocese withdrew its plan. 
O'Reilly is still sitting dormant on 
Dorchester Street, a giant target 
for vandals and graffiti artists. 
Backers of the Heights plan say 
they will submit a new proposal 


to the Flynn administration. It 


An English class at Heights Academy: a 


n all-white school 
could lead to another Kelly-Flynn 
confrontation. 

In his Boston Globe column, 
Kirk Scharfenberg expressed 
puzzlement over Jimmy Kelly: 
“Why would an elected official 
from South Boston lead a fight 
against the Archdiocese and 
against the first mayor from 
South Boston to block the con- 
struction of 32 units of elderly 
housing in South Boston?” 

The hard-liners of Southie 
would turn the question around: 
how could a mayor from South 
Boston who campaigned on the 


issue of neighborhood control go 
against their wishes? 

In Southie, as Ray Flynn well 
knows, people don’t want their 
‘priests involved in real estate. 
They want them saving souls and 
unborn fetuses. Besides, the com- 
munity has never forgiven the 
archdiocese for not providing 
parochial-school sanctuary to 
those fleeing busing. 

* * 

As is the custom in Southie, the 
cars are double-parked outide St. 
Brigid this Sunday morning. This 
is still Jimmy Kelly’s parish. 


"See 


Inside, Father Moran is talking 
about helping others, Sauthie, 
not Ray Flynn, style. “All of us 
have a lot of goodness flow out. 
But we do it without a lot of 
fanfare. When the new family 
moves into the neighborhood, we 


oftentimes Wave brought them 


food or new clothing or bedding 
until they have time to unpack. 
We have done many good things 
without looking for anything in 
return. We should not be looking 
for applause or to make headline 
news. We should do so in the 
quiet of our hearts.” 


“Ray’s still running for mayor,” 
says one South Boston politico. 
“He's got to get off the fucking 
tube and put people around him 
who can accomplish his program 
— whatever it is.” 
“The people he has minding 
the store while he’s having his 


picture taken scare the hell out of , 


me,” says a community advocate. 

“Jimmy Kelly gets things done, 
but he doesn’t go running to the 
press,” says Tommy Butler, presi- 
dent of the South Boston 
Citizens’ Association. “One day 
the mayor is going to sue Presi- 
dent Reagan for federal cuts. 
Another day he’s driving a snow- 
plow. Another day he’s giving his 
philosophy on Central American 
policy.” 

The people back home are 
beginning to think that Ray 
Flynn cares more about South 
Africa than South Boston. What 
about trees? Street lighting? New 
sidewalks? New streets? Tommy 


" Butler says the response from the 


mayor's people is, ‘Tommy, we 
don’t want to go overboard and 
look like we're giving patronage 
to South Boston.’ Maybe we were 
being a little bit selfish,” says 
Butler, “expecting too much.” 

Mary Nee, a Southie resident 
and Flynn's director of capital 

nning, says the mayor is doing 
a_lot for the neighborhood, and 
she points to new fire trucks for 
the South Boston station as proof. 
“| think the mayor needs to 
communicate a little better with 
his local constituents,” she says. 
Maybe, she adds, Ray should 
have ridden around Southie on 
the fire trucks. 

At City Hall, Jimmy Kelly is 
behind closed doors taking a call 
from Senate president Billy 
Bulger. An aide is flipping 
through a wad of phone 
messages from constituents. 
Among the services provided by 
the “mayor” of South Boston: an 
old woman was flooded out of 
her home; Kelly got her into new 
housing the same day. A cellar 
window in one of the senior- 
citizen projects broke, and a 
woman on the first floor with 
arthritis was freezing; Kelly got 

Continued on page 28 


We've just lowered our fares to New York 
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be beat. 
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The Carrier Dome: star of the show 


Dome on the range. 


by Michael Gee 


YRACUSE, NY — Al McGuire 
& always says that a college-basket- 
ball program needs “that big air- 
craft carrier in the middle” in order to be 


successful. At Syracuse University they 
see it a little differently, for they owe 


much of their success to the big aircraft’ 


hangar that stands in the middle of their 
campus. The undisputed star of Syracuse 
basketball (and football and lacrosse) is 
not a player or a coach but a building, the 
Carrier Dome, the four-year-old $28 
million inflated-roof arena that seats 
60,000 for football and more than 30,000 
for basketball. Indeed, the influence of 
the Dome (nobody in Syracuse calls it by 
its full name), extends far beyond Syr- 
acuse sports; it shapes the whole social 
life of the city. It’s no accident that this 
hulking gray and brown structure, which 


sits atop the highest hill in the city, 
dominates the Syracuse landscape. 

Let’s face it. Syracuse (population 
approximately 170,000) is a small city 
with no real image — except as the site of 
perpetual winter. An article in last 
Sunday’s local paper on the area’s first 
white settler revealed that historians 
have never figured out just why the guy 
picked Syracuse as the spot to sink his 
roots. About the only time people from 
the rest of the country ever think of 
Syracuse is-when they watch the Or- 
angemen play basketball or football on 
TV — that is to say, when they are 
looking at the Carrier Dome. It is the one 
certifiable, undeniably big-league feature 
of Syracuse life, and the locals love both 
the Dome and the events it holds with a 
passion that makes the games doubly 


remarkable. And there’s no event at the 


Dome they love better than Syracuse 
basketball. The numbers alone tell the 
story. For Villanova in early February, 
32,535 fans showed up, the largest on- 
campus crowd in college basketball 
history. Over the season Syracuse has 
been ‘averaging 25,720 fans a game, the 


_ highest such average in basketball his- 


tory, period. That would work out to 
between one-seventh and one-fifth of 
the city’s entire population turning out to 
go to a ball game. 

That's not exactly the case, of course, 
for as Rick MacLeith, season-ticket hold- 
er, Section 214, Row E, Seat 14, proudly 
pointed out before the start of last 
Saturday’s Syracuse-St. John’s game, 
“People come from hundreds of miles 
around to go to the games.” But the 
numbers do reflect the way a big 
Syracuse game preoccupies the civic 
consciousness. From the beginning to the 
end of the Syracuse-St. John’s weekend, 
every person I met, from the woman 
behind the Hertz counter and the gas- 
station attendant giving directions to the 
waiter at the hotel coffee shop, made 
some comment about the game, most 


assuming that it was the only reason an 
out-of-towner would come to Syracuse . 


for a February weekend. ‘And, of course, 
they were all correct. Unlike the other 
schools in the Big East conference, which 
are located from the head to the tail of 
the Boswash Corridor, Syracuse stands 


-alone in a region that is geographically 


eastern but economically and culturally 
midwestern. The atmosphere for the St. 
John’s game, the intense concentration of 
its attendants, would be perfectly famil- 
iar to anyone who's been to Columbus 
for an Ohio State football weekend. 
When Syracuse plays St. John’s at 
Madison Square Garden it’s an automatic 
sellout, but it’s also just another part of 
the Big Apple’s ever-passing parade. 
Syracuse University Nas a proud tra- 
dition in both football and basketball, as 


the names Jim Brown and Dave Bing 


ought to remind you. It also has a more 
sports-minded student body than many 
other Eastern schools, which is reflected 


in the disproportionate number of sports-_ 
-writers, especially sports broadcasters, 


who are Syracuse alums. And orange is a 
particularly bright part of the. NBC 
peacock, as Len Berman, Bob Costas, and 
the Alberts — Marv, Steve, and Al — are 
all graduates of the school. When 
Archbold Stadium (the football field) 
began to moulder, in. the late ‘70s, and 
the football program began to falter; the 
Dome was conceived as a remedy for 
both problems. According to Syracuse 
athletic director Jake Crouthamel, the 
idea of playing basketball there was “an 
afterthought.” Ironically, the erstwhile 
just-plain-football stadium hasn‘t done 
much for the fortunes of the football 
team, which remains a gallant loser, but 
it has done wonders for a basketball 
program that was already pretty success- 
ful. 

(And it has helped the fortune of 
Syracuse University immensely. A sea- 
son ticket for basketball costs $125, plus a 
$40 mandatory donation to the school. 
Between that, and the football games, 
and the Bruce Springsteen and Rolling 
Stones concerts this winter, and the 
Reagan fund raiser last fall, it becomes 
clear that the Dome is a nice little 
revenue producer — so nice, in fact, that 
the school will not discuss any of its 
finances for fear of losing the lawsuit it is 
waging to exempt the Dome from some 
$3 million in property taxes claimed by 
the city government, which lists the 
school as its biggest tax deadbeat.) 

Basketball crowds are not as large as 
football crowds, but they generally have 


: 
7 


more influence on a game: being indoors 
and closer to the action, they can raise a 
far more soul-satisfying din either to 


’ inspire or demoralize the players (not to 


mention the referees). For nearly 30 years 
Syracuse basketball crowds, as NBA old- 
timers who remember the now-defunct 
Nationals will tell you, had a reputation 
as the wildest, meanest, noisiest ones 
around. The tradition was well kept by 
the college crowds at the old Manley 
Field House, one of the finest old-style 
“pits” in the country — dark, and with 
the fans seated in such a way as to 
produce claustrophobia among even the 
sturdiest visiting coaches. But in the 
Carrier Dome, the Syracuse fans have 
raised their standards of behavior. The 
common. complaint about new stadiums 
is that they're sterile and create a more 
passive kind of fan, a mere watcher as 
opposed to a spectator. The fans at the 
Dome, which is state of the art from 
inflated roof to Astroturf, reversed this 
process. By simply uppirig the level of 
their insanity, they turned the vast new 
arena into a Superpit, where the noise 
level, thanks to the massive numbers, 
can rise at moments of excitement to 
industrial safety-violation levels. The 


Another satisfied customer at the Dome 


Carrier Dome basketball crowds have 
become a phenomenon, and not just 
because of their size. Nearly every fan in 
every sport comes to root for his or her 
team, but the Syracuse fans come con- 
vinced that their rooting will help their 
team win, and they’re prepared to prove 
it. 

The arrival of number-one ranked St. 
John’s was supposed to be the capstone 
of a winter's worth of fairly benign mob 
behavior, possibly even surpassing that 
engendered by the victory over 
Georgetown earlier in the month, a win 
that, according to one graduate student, 
“stopped all traffic in town for hours.” 
Besides the challenge of the number-one 
team arid the allure of the showcase of 
national TV with Brent and Billy, there 
was the added attraction of these schools 
having been basketball rivals for a long 
time. A lot of kids from New York City 
go to Syracuse, and a lot of their friends 
stay home and go to St. John’s. That's 
how rivalries are born and thrive, and the 
dizzying heights of the top of the wire- 
service polls had a lot of Redmen fans 
traveling up the thruway to watch their 
heroes. Two and a half hours before 

Continued on page 14 


Addison (right): he was mostly neutralized by St. John’s man-to-man. 
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Continued from page 13 
game time, Buggsy’s, a popular 
local saloon three blocks from 
the Dome, was Cfilled. with a 
brunch crowd, only two of 
whom, a pair of Boston writers, 
were not wearing either red or 
orange clothing. 

A party atmosphere is en- 
couraged at the Carrier Dome. To 


temporary stands are brought in 
to surround it, and a huge blue 
curtain is dropped across the 
stadium at about midfield. The 
stadium manager had the happy 
idea of setting up a_ picnic 


Boeheim: not the darling of the fans 


adapt the arena to basketball, the - 
court is set at one end of the field, . 


ground-cum-saloon behind the 
curtain, on the unused portion of 
the football field. There are tables 
and chairs; there are live bands 
and a wide-screen TV showing 
other games; there is food 
beyond the usual stadium fare; 
and there is beer. Boy, is there 
beer. This area is so popular that 
a newcomer to the Dome arriving 
at his seat shortly before game 
time might wonder, if he were 
attending a sellout, where the 
hell the fans were. The seating 
area is nearly deserted because 
the fans are behind the curtain 
schmoosing, feeding their faces, 
and oiling their tonsils. 

To judge from the noise that 
greeted the teams as they came to 
warm up, those Syracuse tonsils 
would need a lot of oiling before 
the game was done. Vociferous 


boos greeted St. the 


John’s, 
loudest reserved for coach Lou . 
Carnesecca and his by-now-leg- 
endary ugly sweater. The home 
squad got the kind of greeting 
usually reserved for leaders of the 
world’s great religions. Then the 


organized chanting began, a 
modest 35 minutes before tapoff. 
Maximum effect was achieved by 
the Syracuse students being 
seated at courtside while St. 
John’s partisans were safely out 
of earshot above the timberline, 
in the upper deck. By game time 
even the solid citizens of Section 
214, happy middle-class, middle- 
aged businesspeople, were 
whooping and _ hollering. The 
lunatic fririge, led By the “Dome 
Ranger,” a guy who dresses in an 
orange cowboy suit with a blue 
mask and runs around like an 


‘the-back passes 


idiot, was in-a frenzy. The magic 
moment, the week’s, maybe the 
month's, maybe the whole win- 
ter's highlight had come to Syr- 
acuse, New York. - 

As it turned out, the St. John’s 
game wasn’t even the day's 
highlight for Syracuse. The bad 
omen came when Dick Paparo, 
whose bad call cost the Orange 
the Boston College game, was 
introduced as one of the referees. 
A crowd can take control of a 


basketball game, but it needs a 


good deal of help from the 
players. And last Saturday Syr- 
acuse, a legitimate Top 20 team 
once ranked as high as fifth in the 
nation, was no match for St. 
John’s. Syracuse’s two offensive 
forces, forward Rafael Addison 
and guard Dwayne Washington, 
were thrown completely off their 
game by the St. John’s man-to- 
man defense. Addison had his 
first two shots blocked by Willie 


_ Glass and never again became a 


significant scoring threat, going 
one for his first 10 shots. Wash- 
ington, who at his best is a 


. spectacular game-breaking play- 


er, was close to his worst against 


St. John’s. He wound up with 20° 


points and six assists, but, as his 
coach, Jim Boeheim, said, “had 
good stats but not a good game.” 
Two of his six turnovers created 
the crushing moments of the 
game for Syracuse. Two times — 
at 37-30 in the first half and at 
48-41 in the second — the kid 
they call the Pearl (a bit presump- 
tuous, if one considers Earl 
Monroe) led Syracuse fast breaks, 
which he aborted with behind- 
that were 
scooped up by the opposition for 
easy layups. The Pearl had 
razzled his own dazzle. By late in 
the second half, St. John’s was 
leading by as many as 15 and was 
goofing on the opposition to the 
extent that the usually sober- 
sided Chris Mullin (23 points) 
went for and made a_ trick 
bounce-slam dunk on a break- 
away. A spell of lazy garbage 
time that infuriated Carnesecca 
let Syracuse make the final score 
a nearly respectable 88-83, but 
that made no difference to the 
fans. They knew it was over early 


and went through the usual 
antics of a frustrated home crowd 
— booing, at first, the officials 
(who gave Boeheim two techni- 
cals), then their home team’s 
coach (Boeheim, who has an 
excellent record, is, for some 
reason, wildly unpopular with 
the crowds at the Dome), and 
finally quietly accepting defeat. 
As one fan in Section 214 noted 
ruefully, “Well, maybe those 
guys are the number-one team in 
the country after all.” With 7:41 
left, the first stragglers could be 
seen putting on hats and coats 
and heading out of the arena. The 
magic was officially over. 
Carnesecca’s postgame comment 
was a simple, “The crowd doesn’t 
play.. They can’t shoot, and they 
can’t play defense.” 

The bars near the arena were 
filled after the game. But with the 
fickle resilience of youth, few 
Syracuse students chose to dis- _ 
cuss the game, instead plunging 
into the purposeful drinking and 
flirting that mark all student 
parties after defeat in the Big 
Game. The older people in the 
crowd, filing out of the hall and 
down the hill toward the parking— 
lots downtown Syracuse, 


‘looked more depressed. St. John’s 


was the next-to-last home game 
of the season. In the future lay 
six, maybe more, weeks of the 
snow and mud of the endless 
upstate winter, and only one 
more basketball game to go to, 
unless you were one of the few 
lucky rich and/or well connected 
who could travel with the team to 
New York for the Big East 
tourney or wherever the school 
will be sent in the NCAAs. The 
fun of being big time, of 
participating in the most impor- 
tant event of the day, was almost 
over. 

But the Carrier Dome wasn’t 
quite finished for the day, or for 
the year. As he said goodbye, my 
guide to Syracuse and the Dome, 
Rick MacLeith, season-ticket 
holder, Section 214, Row E, Seat 
14, thought he might stop at the 
box office and get some lacrosse 


tickets. “Hey, we play the 
toughest schedule in lacrosse 
history this season!” . 
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Records « Tapes « Video 


good uibrations 


LOW PRICES * GREAT SELECTION » UNMATCHED SERVICE 


Canton: N. Dartmouth: Brookline: 
Village Mall Smith Mills Shop 487 Harvard St. 
828-4533 999-6898 566-3444 
Walpole: Foxboro: 

Walpole Mall Foxboro Plaza 

668-3133, 762-3345 543-4533 
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969-34 6555 


 Livelat 
The Channel 
Saturday, 
March 9 


with'Tailgators. 
and Seruffy the Cat. 
hosted by WENX: S 


Deb Brady of as 
‘BOSTON ROCKS” 


Wang Center For 
The Performing Arts 
Friday, March 29 8PM 

Saturday, March 30 8PM 
All seats reserved 
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{Cont Performance Series 
with the Dance Umbrella Presents 


The Broadway Sensation 


wyla Dance 


The Major Dance Event in Boston! 


ON SALE NOW 
at Box Office! 


“A tnumph! An instant hit!” 
— Kisselgoff, N.Y. Times 


Music: Springsteen to Sinatra 


Costumes: Lauren 
to de la Renta 


‘A Show-of-the-Month-Club-Attraction 


Colonial Theatre 


106 Boylston St., Boston 
426-9366 


[TELETRON: 720-3434 
TICKETRON® 


Seven Performances Only!. March 12-17 


Springsteen, Sinatra Bach 
with Twyla Tharp Dance 


At The Colonial Theatre March 12-17 


Nearly twenty years ago, Twyla Tharp said she 
wanted to make dance as popular as rock music. 
With dances made to the music of everyone 
from Bruce Springsteen to Johannes Brahms 
(and Frank Sinatra somewhere in between), and 
for everyone from Baryshinikov, to Pittsburgh 
Steeler Lynn Swan, she seems well on her way to 
making that dream a reality. Boston audiences 
will have the chance to see why she’s considered 
the “supreme choreographer of her time” when 
her superb company, TWYLA THARP DANCE 
comes to Boston’s Colonial Theatre for 7 
performances only March 12-17. 

Fharp’s NINE SINATRA SONGS, called “a_ 
knockout, a runaway hit, a rafter-ringing 
delight” which will take its place as “a 
masterpiece of Americana” receives its Boston 
premiere on Tuesday March 12 when the 
company begins a week long engagement at 
Colonial Theatre. This luscious, romantic and 
sensuous parade of duets danced to the lazy heat 
of Frank Sinatra’s voice is one five different 
works which will be performed during the 


Nine Sinatra Songs will be danced at all seven 
performances in Boston. Joining this 
enormously popular piece in the repertory will 
be Short Stories set to Bruce Springsteen’s 
““Jungleland” and Supertramp’s “Lover-Boy,” 
Brahms’ Paganini and two Boston premieres, 
Bad Smells and Sorrow Floats. 

Sorrow Floats is the newest work in the 
company’s repertoire. It premiered this past July 
at the American Dance Festival (whose 
commission made the work possible), and is 


danced to Goerge Bizet’s “Jeux d’Enfants.” The — 


costumes and stage design are by Kermit Love, 
lighting by Jennifer Tipton. 

Bad Smells which was first seen in 1982 has 
been called “part dance, part video; part reality, 
part fantasy and thoroughly unsettling.” The 
score is a driving electronic composition by 
Glenn Branca, costumes by Santo Loquasto, 
lighting by Miss Tipton. 

Brahms’ Paganni is set to Brahms’ 
“Variations on a Theme by Paganini” Opus 35 | 
(Books I & II). It is a work of pure Tharp 
choreography; daredevil movements and 


spontaneity within estructured; bogical form. 


It is, however, Sinatra Songs that has become 
the company’s signature work. With its gowns 
and formal wear by Oscar de la Renta, Sinatra 
Songs presents a world of glamour and romance 
from the high school prom to New Year's Eve. It 
is a gorgeous entertainment that is “a product of 
rigorous intelligence and a daring wit.” It is a 
must see. 


Today, Twyla Tharp’s creativity has found 
new audiences. Her staging of the opera 
sequences in Oscar nominee AMADEUS, and 
her choreography of the films HAIR and 
RAGTIME have earned rave reviews. This 
spring, she faces yet another new challenge as 
she directs her first Broadway show, SINGIN’ 
IN THE RAIN. But for Boston fans, it will be 
dance performance at its best when the company 
takes center stage at the Colonial for one week. 


TWYLA THARP DANCE is presented in 
Boston by Modern Productions’ Contemporary 
Performance Series, in association with The 
Dance Umbrella. 
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The Repertory: 


3 Boston Premieres 


A 


“‘Brahm’s Paganini”’ 


Music: ‘Variations on a Theme by Paganini’ Opus 35 


“Short Stories” 


Music: “‘Jungleland”’ by Bruce Springsteen 
“Loverboy” by Supertramp 

Boston Premiere — 
“9 Sinatra Songs” 
Music by Frank Sinatra 


“SHORT STORIES" 


Program B 


Boston Premiere 


“Sorrow Floats” 


Music: ‘‘Jeux O'Enfants"’ by Bizet 
Boston Premiere 


“Bad Smells” 


Music: Glenn Branca 


Boston Premiere 
“9 Sinatra Songs" 
Music by Frank Sinatra 


“NINE 
“BAD SME, 

Schedule: 

Tuesday 7:30 P.M Program A 
Wednesday 8:00 P. = Program B 
Thursday 8:00 P.M Program. 
Friday 8:00 P.M. Program B 
Saturday (Matinee) 2:00 P.M Program B 
Saturday (Evening) 8:00 P.M Program A 
Sunday (Matinee) 3:00 


00 P.M Program A 


THIS COUPON VALID FOR A MAXIMUM OF 2 
TICKETS BASED ON AVAILABILITY 


“Twyla Tharp Dance 


IN BOSTON 


PRESENTED BY CONTEMPORARY 


PERFORMANCE SERIES 


MARCH 12-17 


7 Performances ONLY! 


10% $19.50-$16.50, $12.50, TUES., WED., THURS., SAT. MAT., SUN. MAT | 
FF THESE $24.50-$20.00, $15.00, FRI., SAT. 


REDEEM FOR CASH ONLY AT BOX OFFICE NOW 


COLONIAL THEATRE 426-9966 
COUPON 


Place: Jordan Marsh — Downtown Crossing, Boston 


‘WBUR Night ‘Gala! 


Place: Calorita Theatre, Boston 


The Contemporary Performance Series. and Dancé Umbrella in association 
“with WBUR 90.9 FM. the Restaurant and Brookline Liquor Mart. 
fivite you to: 


“The Opening Night Reception at the 
XORNVKO BIA, Restaurant! 


_ WBCN — your ‘Culture Connection’ invites you to win tickets to 


__Lucky winners will see “9 Sinatra Songs” plus “Short Stories’’ 


‘Date: Thursday, March 14 


in Boston! 
Special Events: 


meets Twyla Tharp! 


Date: Sunday, March 10 2, 
Time: Somewhere between 8:00 a.m. and noon 
Place: WBCN 104 FM - The Boston Sunday Review - 


WBCN's Mat Schaffer interviews the irrepressable Twyla Tharp. 
Don't miss it. 


Meet the Twyla Tharp Dancers! 
Date: Monday, March 11 
Time: 12:30 p.m. — 2:00 p.m. 


Dancewear Dept. — Main Floor 


Twyla Tharp dancers Shelly Washington, Barbara Hoon, end 
Kevin O'Day will be on hand to autograph special Twyla Tharp 
‘dance posters. You may also win a pair of tickets to ) 
Wednesday's WBCN night performance. Register to win at the 
Twyla Tharp display — only at Jordan Marsh. Supplies are : 
limited. 


ate: Tuesday; March 12 
Time: 7:30 p.m. 


Sinatra Songs” willbe performed in Boston | in its entirety for or 
the first time! Now you will see what the ag na critics have ~ 
Ben raving about. 
our-host -WBUR 90.9 FM “> 
atignal Public Radio in Boston: 


45 West (Between Washington’and Tremont Si. - near Latayette Place) 
Boston’ s. Best After Dinner." — Boston Magazine. 


: ine supplied by Brookline Liquor Mart -— Boston's best 
‘selection of wines under one roof 


all Poxtormance 6008.0 or WEUR 


Wednesday night is V8C/1 
nite at the Colonial Theatre! 
Date: Wednesday, March 13 

Time: 8 p.m. 


WBCN night with Twyla Tharp Dance. 


with music by Springsteen and Supertramp as guests of WBCN 
Listen for WBCN for details 


Special Student Matinee Added! 


Time: 2 P.M. 

This special student performance is open to the public, and will 

yr 28 two pieces — plus an opportunity to speak with the 
ancers. 


All Tickets are $10.00 


Workshop with the Twyla Tharp Dancers! 


Date: Friday, March 15. 
Time & Place: Cail Dance Umbrella at 492-7578 for deatils. 


The Contempora to: Gestural Theatre Ltd., 

lackett, ja Payne, Lenox Hotel, M.E.C.A., Huntington Theatre, Stuff Magazine, —— 

Copley Plaza Hotel, Chuck Stevens. 
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“Robert Brustein’s professional 
company is making its mark felt 
the theatre world.” 

_ — Linda Winer, USA TODAY 


- Robert Wilson’s 
the CIVIL warS 


a tree is best measured when it is down 
ACT Ill, SCENE E; ACT IV, SCENE A AND EPILOGUE | 
: by Robert Wilson and Heiner Miler 


: THE WORK: 

7 An imagistic collage about strife in all its forms 
employing music, light, scenery, film, montage, 
movement, and acting. 


> 


: “Wilson’s theatre in the CIVIL warS is a wonderful door, 
open into newness.” 
— Stuttgarter Zeitung, January, 1984 


ah 


Act IV, Scene A: Family at Table (Ben Halley. Jr.. Frances Shrand. Seth Goldstein) 

THE ARTIST: 
Robert Wilson is an artist whose conception of the 
theatre is unlike anyone else’s in the world, and who ss 
creates epic spectacles in the theatre with utter dis- o 
regard to standard notions of plot, character, and 
action. Except for a now-legendary two-day run at the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1976 (and a recent revival last 
December at the Brooklyn Academy of Music) of his 
epic opera, EINSTEIN ON THE BEACH (created in 
collaboration with the composer Philip Glass), little of 


Act IV, Scene A: Death of Frederick the Great (Jeremy Geit and Priscila Sth Wilson's work has been seen in America. 
THE ART.: “Robert Wilson’s images . . . are so infatuating, so beautiful, : 
The American Premiere of Act Ili, Scene E; Act IV, that during the Cologne premiere the audience again and 
Scene A and Epilogue of the C/ViIL warS marks the — was moved to new applause.” 
first time in his illustrious career that Robert Wilson — Frankfurter Rundshau, January, 1984 
will work with a resident American acting company. “the CIVIL warS is num that eutdoes in richness 
the CIVIL warS follows three highly successful A.R.T. and loa opus thea in thiairical 
1984-85 productions, THE KING STAG, ENDGAME, gigantism. Spare and elliptical, yet also brilliantly colorful { 
and JACQUES AND HIS MASTER. ; and chillingly perceptive, the CIVIL warS is a radical con- 
‘ . catenation of allusions whose theme is destruction and 
é death but whose ae is the importance of civilization j 
and the value of | 
— Time Magazine, May, 1984 


; Produced in association with Boston's institute of Contemporary Art through a grant from the NewWorks Program of the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
3s Humanities; a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts; and a grant from Charlene B. Engelhard through the Charlies Engelhard Foundation. the C/VIL warS is also 
supported by a special grant from CITICORP/CITIBANK. | 
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BRECHT: 
Poems and Songs 


One Performance Only ~ 
Monday, March 18th at 8:00 PM 


The American Repertory Theatre is proud to 
present an evening of poems and songs by 


Bertolt Brecht featuring his foremost German -: 


interpreter, EKKEHARD SCHALL, the lead- . 


ing actor of the Berliner Ensemble. 


“One of the world’s great actors.” 
_— Richard Burton 


Mr. Schall will delight audiences with his. 


performances of many of Brecht’s most 


celebrated works including his songs set to. 


music by Paul Dessau, Hanns Eisler, and 
Kurt 


“A rare and worthwhile evening such as 
the theatre rarely presents.” 
— The Daily Telegraph, London 


This program is jointly sponsored by the 
American Repertory Theatre, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Tufts Uni- 
versity, and the University of Massachu- 
setts. 


Mr. Schall will perform in German. 
English translations will be available. 


American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center 
64 Brattle Street, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, MA02138 


Tickets $10.00; Subscriber discounts 
and group rates available.. 


CALL 547-8300 for more information. 


Two Dollar Discount on Two Tickets for 


_BRECHT: Poems and Songs 
Performed by EKKEHARD SCHALL 


Monday, March 18, 1985 at 8:00 PM 


at the 
American Repertory Theatre/Loeb Drama Center 
64 Brattle Street, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
Redeem this coupon in person 
at the A.R.T. Box Office. 


Regular ticket price: $10.00 
Based on Ticket Availability. Valid through March 18, 1985. 


A.R.T. Box Office 547-8300 


A.R.T./NEW 


Two World Premieres! 
GILLETTE by William Hauptman 


Gillette is a brawling comedy about two 
oilfield roughnecks, one of whom is actu- “ 
ally a college grad and aspiring musician, 
who find themselves down-and-out in a ~ 
Wyoming boom town. In the middle of their 
unlucky streak they fall in love with two 
brassy, strong-minded women who give 
them new dreams, but the struggle for 
“coin” turns the friends into foes. Gillette 

- was written by William Hauptman who, 
with his partner Roger Miller, brought us 
last season’s BIG RIVER: THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


‘Opens March 27th. Runs " Repertory through 
April 28th. 


CLAPTRAP by Ken Friedman 


Friedman’s CLAPTRAP.is..a screwball. 
arce that features an odd couple of room- 
mates paired in purgatory: Sam, a novelist 
who can’t get past the first page of his first: 
novel; and Harvey, an actor who never man- 
ages to get his first job. It’s got all the ele- 
ments of classic knockabout: mistaken iden- 
tities, slamming doors, crimes of passion, 
musical beds, manic rewrites of Page One, 
and a funeral in a pizza parlor with the ashes 
of the deceased in a Coke can. 


Opens April 3rd. Runs | in Repertory through 
April 28th. 


At the Hasty Pudding Theatre 
12 Holyoke Street, Harvard Square 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


- Tickets $8.00 and $12.00 
CALL 547-8300 for more information. 


, Two Dollar Discount on Two Tickets for 
any scheduled performance of 


The A.R.T./NEW STAGES Series 


at the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 
12 Holyoke Street, Cambridge 


Redeem this coupon in person at the 
A.R.T. Box Office, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 


Based on Ticket Availability. Valid through April 28, 1985 
Regular Ticket Prices: $8.00 and $12.00 


A.R.T. Box Office: 547-8300 
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Begins April - Begins March 


Applied Photography Photo Lab M 


6 Months, evenings BEGINS APRIL 6 Months, evenings BEGINS MARCH. 

Applied Photography is designed to train students for 2 Months, days 
careers in commercial photography. Advanced skills are The New England School of Photography now offers a 
developed by providing a strong technical foundation as new program entitled Photo Lab Management. 
well as vocational training in areas of specialization such The retail and wholesale photo-finishing industry has 
as: advertising, portraiture, fashion, audio/visual and experienced dramatic growth in recent years and 
photojournalism. The program will be offered in the. promises to continue this growth in years to come. With the j 
evening for those individuals who must work during the advent of new technologies. lab owners, particularly mini- 
day but are nevertheless interested in pursuing a career in lab owners, are faced with a growing need for qualified 
photography and for those who seek an alternative to the help. The demand for technicians able to work efficiently 
full-time program. The course will be intensive and will and independently and who can handle general 
emphasize shooting and problem solving through regular management and customer relations has become greater 
lab work and studio assignments. All camera formats and than ever. 
all black & white and color materials will be used. Studio The New England School of Photography has been in 
lighting techniques for still life, product, portrait and fashion _ Photographic education since 1968, offering vocational 
applications will be stressed. Students will also be trained in training programs geared toward photographic 
all aspects of audio-visual production as well as in professionalism. Photo Lab Management has been 
photojournalism and documentary techniques. Finally. designed to supply the growing photo-finishing industry 
students will be prepared for the real commercial world with a reservoir of skilled personnel. It is designed for 
through discussions of standard business practices and the motivated individuals seeking growth positions in this 


rapidly expanding field. It will also prepare students for 
opportunities in other areas such as commercial and 
custom labs as well as providing a solid technical 
background for professionals already in sales and photo- 
marketing. . ‘ 


New England ) 


Photography 537 Comm Ave (Kenmore $q) Boston, MA 


preparation of a portfolio. Graduates of this program 
receive a certificate of completion. 
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Quote 


Continued from page 3 

paper with a bad record. Some 
felt that part of nondiscrimina- 
tion was not to notice if anyone 


was or wasn’t Jewish. Tom 
Winship, if anything, held an 
overly positive stereotype about 
Jews. “He had the other idea, that 
these were sharp people and you 
had to get some,” says one Globe 
veteran. 

But before Tom Winship, 
before page 350 of the Globe's 
official history by Louis Lyons, 
there were few Jewish bylines 
indeed. The earliest Jewish name 
I can find is that of Joe Levin, 
who started in 1928. One source 
says that Levin was a convert to 
Protestant Christianity. If true, it 
doesn’t appear to have helped his 


' career, because he spent 40 years 


on the “all-night copy desk, 
emerging into public view only in 
1967 with his “Senior Set’ col- 
umn. Levin was called a kike in 
the newsroom during World War 
Il. Editor Laurence Winship 
fired the name-caller on the spot, 
according to Lyons. 
who got the job next. 

Nat Kline, who covered the 
1942 Coconut Grove fire (rewrite 
man Samuel Cutler was also on 
that Saturday night), may have 


1 wonder 


been the first Jewish editor on the 


‘Globe. He became an assistant 


city editor in 1964. Kline never 
got respect in the city room; one 
rumor had it that he had his job 
only because he was a Harvard 
classmate of the publisher's son. 

The best-known Jew on the 
pre-Winship Globe was Leo 
Shapiro, who wrote a Sunday 
column called “Local Lines.” 
Shapiro attempted to bridge the 
gap between the Globe and the 
Jewish community by attending 
scores of synagogue breakfasts 
and testimonial dinners on his 
own time. For his pains he is not 
even mentioned in Lyons’s his- 
tory. Abraham Plotkin, whose 
byline was A.S. Plotkin, started 
in 1940 and became one of Tom - 
Winship’s specialist reporters 
(transportation) by the time he 
retired in 1978. Jews can be said 
to have arrived psychologically 
on the Globe in February 1970, 
when Plotkin and Alan Lupo 
wrote articles debating the future 
of highway development in Bos- — 
ton (Plotkin pro-highway, Lupo 
anti-highway). Sportswriter Hy 
Hurwitz might have gone further 
in that freewheeling department 
had he lived longer. 

There may have been a few 
others, but the story of Jewish 
reporters on the Globe before 
Tom Winship seems to me to be a 
short, sad story. Perhaps the 


mited: Barriers 


ina 
Vew World 


ions and socia 


pioneers would see it differently, 
arguing that the Globe was a 
better workplace than most in 
Boston. One old-timer | talked to 
put it this way, “In the De- 
pression era, the Globe was the 
number-three paper. It wasn’t 
that attractive a paper, and the 
bright talent wasn’t beating 
down the doors. Go back 35 to 40 


Fishing for the right 


school this summer? 


Angle inon... 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

May 20 — June 28, 1985 

Summer Session Il: July 1 — August 9, 1985 

Preliminary schedule available in early January, 1985. 

A full array of undergraduate and graduate courses throughout the state! 


Summer Session |: 


O Please send me information on Summer Sessions 
at The University of Connecticut. 


NAME : 


ADDRESS : 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNETICUT SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box U—56C . 
One Bishop Circle . 


- Room 114 


. Storrs, CT. 06268 


An affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 
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Is Up To It Again 


Every Thursday Night Is 


WET TEE SHIRT NIGHT 


___ 1st PRIZE $200.° CASH PRIZE 
D BE ELIGIBLE TO WINA TRIP TO ST. THON 


-with Special Guest D.J.’s- 
Every contestant receives a sweat 
compliments of St. Pauli Girl 
Coming on March 12 


Molly’s 14th Anniversary Party 
Watch for Details i in March ! 


OUR 
FAMOUS 
16 OZ. DRINKS 


This Week 
t. Pauli Girl Beer, 
99¢ 
16 oz. glasses 
That's Right! 
St. Pauli Girl! 


60 oz. 
pitchers 
of beer 

for two only 


years, none of them really had 
the money, and none of- them 
was hiring extra help. 

“During World War II, Boston 
and Brooklyn were the two worst 
places for Jewish kids in terms of 
the Christian Front [and other 
anti-Semitic violence]. The Irish 
hated the English so much they 
were against the war, and they 
thought the war was being 
fought for the Jews so they hated 
the Jews. The midlevel people at 
the Globe, at the Post, at the 
Herald, and the Hearst papers 
didn’t have the overt anti-Semi- 
tism, but it was the whole social 
atmosphere. [Later] Time maga- 
zine called the Globe ‘timidly 
liberal,’ and Laurence Winship 
was furious, but it was true. They 
were afraid of offending anyone. 
His father was a fairly liberal guy, 
but on the edit side it was Tom 
Winship [who opened hiring for 
Jewish reporters].” 

In the liberal media, as 
elsewhere, the Jews worked their 
way through second-class 
citizenship. Italian-Americans 
and other ethnic minorities can 
probably tell similar stories, and 
these stories might be useful to 
the efforts of reporters of color 
today. I hope so. 

* * * 

The residue of Globe dis- 
crimination is visible only at the 
highest levels. The Globe hires of 
the ‘60s are taking over the 
institution, but their Jewish 
“classmates” have not advanced 
into editorial management, or 
they have left the paper. After 
Kline, the first Jewish editors on 
the paper were Sumner Barton, 
who edited the women’s pages in 
1965, and Robert Levey, who 
took over the magazine in 1971. 
While Jews have been top editors 
of all other major Boston news- 
papers and magazines (except the 
Christian Science Monitor and 
the Atlantic), at the Globe Jews 
have managed magazine and 
living/arts sections. 

Jewish writers today hold plum 
assignments at. the Globe, but it 
still seems to me that Jews are not 
fully accepted in the private- 
club-tennis-squash-sailing world 
that has continued to define 
Globe management. “Some of 
the New York boys*could be a 


. little brash,” saysa Globe Jew of 


the pre-Tom Winship era. 

The highest ranking Jew at the 
Globe (not counting the frac- 
tionally Jewish Michael 
Janeway) is not an editor but 
senior vice-president and _ busi- 
ness manager, David Stanger, 
who’s seventh on the masthead. 
According to Lyons, Stanger is 
the son of a Globe pressman. 
Stanger worked as a stereotyper 
(this is a now-obsolete back-shop 
trade, not a form of racial preju- 
dice). He left the paper for a 
better job and returned as a 
manager in 1963. 

* * 

A very fine piece of local 
reporting was Tony Hill's series 
on the Boston public schools, on 
Channel 2 from February 20 
through 22. As superintendent 
Robert Spillane was preparing to 
flee to the Washington, DC, 
suburbs, and as editorialists were 
praising him for turning the 
school around, Hill was bringing 
together the facts on middle-class 
flight and the present student 
body: 35 percent come from 
homes on Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children; 40 percent 
come to school each day from 
public housing; 75 percent come 
single-parent or foster 
homes. One-third of the parents 
make less than $10,000 annually; 
another 30 percent make less 
than $20,000; one-third are under 
30. One in 10 Boston households 
has a child in the public schools. 
Total enrollment, white enroll- 
ment, and black enrollment have 
declined (Asian and Hispanic 
enrollment is up). Private-school 
enrollment in the city has risen 
from 23 percent to 31 percent in 
10 years. That was Hill's first 
report. His second piece counted 
school closings and decaying 


buildings. His third treated the 
state of curriculum. 

I know why thése facts have 
never been brought together by 
our leading newspaper; the 
Globe has not reported ag- 
gressively about the public 
schools in more than 10 years. 
(The pre-Spillane “Spotlight 
Team” report was a momentary 
aberration.) | am less sure about 
why Hill didn’t do this report for 
his previous employer, Channel 
5's Chronicle. Hill himself says 
that his real interest now is in 
producing a PBS project about 
Stephen Sondheim. 

* * * 

An odd omission in Ben Brad- 
lee Jr.'s excellent Globe maga- 
zine story about investment and 
divestment in South Africa (Feb- 
ruary 24). Bradlee lists all five 
Massachusetts corporations do- 
ing business in South Africa but 
omits First Boston Inc., which 
leads the state’s lenders to that 
country. First Boston has more 
than a billion dollars on the line 
in the land of apartheid, making 
it the’third largest US lender in 
South Africa. One of First's little 
affiliates, the Bank of Boston (not 
again!) has about $75 million out 
to South Africa, making it 32nd as 
of 1983. The bank has a rule 
about not making loans to the 
South African government or its 
instrumentalities. 

* 

The New York Times reported 
Tuesday that the Village Voice 
was up for sale and looking for a 

new editor. The Village Voice 
reported Wednesday that Rupert 
Murdoch turned down $35 mil- 
lion for the New York alternative 
weekly. The would-have-been 
buyers included Voice founder 
Dan Wolf, industrialist David 
Margolis, and former writer 
Howard Blum. The thread unit- 
ing this group is that all three are 
friends of Mayor Ed Koch. 
Murdoch’s Post has also been a 
friend to Koch, but Voice writers 
have slagged the mayor almost as 
badly .as each other and their 
owner. 

What's relevant to Boston in 
this is the alleged reason for no 
sale: Murdoch has never sold a 
property he’s acquired. The 
Murdochian version of the the 
Brezhnev doctrine has often 
frightened liberal commentators, 
who fear a monopoly of the prole 
press. It has a different effect on 
aparatchiks inside the Murdoch 
organization. The “never sell” 
rule gives the organization an 
aura of invincibility and momen- 
tum. It stills the inevitable fears 
that Murdoch’s credentials are 
tainted and that no one who has 
followed the dark side into the 
Murdoch Deathstar can ever 
move up to a “good” newspaper. 

The truth, of course, is that 
much of the empire was acquired 
in a series of highly leveraged 
gambles. The old properties are 
mortgaged to the new properties, 
and it is very hard to sell without 
refinancing the entire house of 
cards. ‘Never sell” started as a 
gambler’s imperative re- 
mains as a habit of people 
management. The Voice is a kind 
of Yugoslavia under the Murdoch 
doctrine. What will be his 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland? 

* * * 

Gail Caldwell is the new 
assistant book editor of the 
Globe, essentially filling the va- 
cancy left by the death of 
Margaret Manning. (Staffer Mark 
Feeney takes the title book edi- 
tor.) Caldwell, who has written 
and edited at New Boston 
Review, the Phoenix, and 
elsewhere in town, will be prima- 
rily a writer, not to mention a rare 
new hire for the sometimes stuf- 
fy soft side of our leading daily. 
If all goes well, she will provide a 
strong voice and perhaps some 
cohesion. (Gee, Martha, | think 
he’s saying that the Globe book 
section has been wishy-washy 
and _ scatterbrained.) No, folks, 
this is a good-news item. The 
Globe has made a smart hire. 0 
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_ just being herself. 


©1984 Sony Tape Sales Co., Div. of Sony Corp. of America. Sony is o trademark of Sony Corp. 


The legendary Fanny Brice. She had a talent to amuse and she ee a E 
amused millions. Playing “Baby Snooks,” singing “Secondhand Rose” or . oat 


Unfortunately, there are millions today who only know Fanny 
Brice through hard-to-find film clips, secondhand stories, and movie 
biographies. Much of her talent has disappeared unrecorded. 

Don't let today’s legends fade away. Capture them 
on Sony Tape. And let the legends live on. 
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those 
special moments 


Have Fun Creating your Own Video Tape 


~ 


_ . The Baby’s First Steps . . . a Dance Recital . . . Your Musical Group. . . 
Wedding . .. Grandma's Birthday Party... Sports Event... Your Club or Business. 
Meeting . .. Sales and Marketing aids . .: A Thousand Moments Can Be Captured 
on Video Tape and Later Edited’into an Attractive Video Production. ~ 


GRAND OPENING 


It's Easy . .. We Have Just Completed Building Our New Video Production’ 
Center in Needham, just off Route 128, Where You can Rent or Buy Whatever 
You Need to Create Your Own Video ‘Production. 


@ Video Cameras © Video Tape Recorders @ Portable Lighting — 
@ Tripods/Microphones/Cables © Full Line of Professional Accessories 


EDIT YOUR TAPES IN PRIVATE 


You Can Edit Your Tapes in One Of Our Modern 1/2” VHS or Beta Editing 
Suites. Transfer Your Super 8 Movies to Video Tape, Add Music, Video Effects, 
Sound Effects, Titles or Graphics To Your Video Production 


MOST IMPORTANT ... WE HAVE CHOSEN OUR STAFF CAREFULLY. THEY 
ARE KNOWLEDGEABLE AND CONSIDERATE .. . THEY WILL-BE ABLE TO 
ASSIST YOU WITH YOUR VIDEO PRODUCTION. 


AND THAT’SNOTALL.. 
TO HELP CELEBRATE OUR GRAND OPENING... 
EVENINGS & WEEKENDS 50% OFF * ‘il 


CREATIVE 


| Mi" % Located at the intersection of Route 128 and 
| Highland Avenue. Take Exit #56E off Route 128 
Parking Available 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


9AM to 5PM Saturday 
12 NOON to 5PM Sunday 


MasterCard, Visa, ill” 
American Express, . "a 


Tele Check 
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Mick’s Debut Album 


MICK JAGGER 
; SHE’S THE B 


including: 
Tor 


Just Another Nj 
‘LP/CASS. 


“SHE'S 


The long awaited solo album from rock’s superstar 
3 Se featuring: Just Another Night 


The New Standard Exellence 


MOZART VIOLIN CONCERTOS 
NO.3 ING 
NO.5 IN A (“TURKISH”) 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Bath Festival Orchestra 


pressed in 
West Germany 


Available on 
High Quality 
XDR/HX Cassettes 


$4.7 other artists: 
Otto Klemperer 
‘Beethoven Symphony #6” 
Alan Civil | 


‘Mozart Four Horn Concertos” 


Entire Line 20% Off 


LP/cassette 


EMINENCE 


o} 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
SCHEHERAZADE 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


$4.7 


LP/cassette- 


ANGEL RECORDS 


Harvard Cooperative Society. 
All available at Harvard Square, M.I.T. 
Student Center, Children’s Medical Center 
and One Federal St., Boston. 

Harvard Square store open Mon.-Sat. 9:20 to 5:45, 
Thurs. till 8:30 p.m. 

Coop Charge, Mastercard, Visa and 
American Express welcome. 
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Sat., Mar. 2 & Every Saturday 
“The Saturday Night 
Header” 


OLDIES DANCE PARTY 
LINCOLN WRIGHT'S 
20TH YEAR IN THE te 
‘MUSIC BUSINESS 
featuring: 
INCOLN WRIGHT & 


Mon., March 4 
“LOCAL HEROES” featuring: 
JUDY’S TINY HEAD 
and ATA-TAT 
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g PINETOP PERKIN 


I OW FELLOV 
0& 10°30 


Mar. 6 & Thors:, 
JORMA 


JA ACO. 
PASTORIUS 


Fri., Mar. 8— Dance Party 


Tea 
the Stompew 


and special JOAN ARMATRADING 
video presentation 
Ons show at 9 PM (Advance sale) 


Says. 


Diet 


Continued from page 9 
the bill would prohibit from 
practicing. For that reason, Fitz- 
gerald has declined to refile the 
bill this year. “It was never our 
intention to hurt [the Kushi] In- 
stitute or anything like it,” he 
Echoes Pat Moran, 
Fitzgerald’s legislative assistant: 
“For us it turned out to be a real 
can of worms, so we're not 
involved with it'-this year.” 
Fitzgerald and Moran say that as 
they understood it, the bill's aim 
was only to keep people “like 
those behind the counter at 
health-food stores” from dispens- 
ing advice and counseling to 
others. Those, of course, are just 
the type of people Dr. Sattilaro 
claims saved his life. 

The push for licensing legis- 
lation underscores a deep split in 
the dietetic community; a split 


‘between the traditionalists, rep- 


resented by the ADA, and those 
on the holistic vanguard. Miller 
says the ADA has long tried to 


different nutritional program. 
“They've called charlatans every- 
body from Linus Pauling to Dr. 
Benjamin Finegold.” (Pauling, a 
two-time Pulitzer winner, is per- 
haps most famous for his book 
Vitamin C and the Common 
Cold. Finegold,- author of The 
Finegold Diet, is the doctor who 
first suggested that a diet high in 
refined food products and ad- 
ditives might be linked to hyper- 
activity in children. Both theories, 
once considered fantastic by the 
orthodox scientific community, 
have come to be widely ac- 
cepted.) And indeed, a health- 
care-committee staffer, explain- 
ing the bill's rationale, says, 
argument is that you don’t need 
the quacks.” Levitz, who says 
mainstream dieticians who work 
in hospitals and school often put 
out “the poorest-quality food 
imaginable,” objects mightily to 
that kind of thinking: “There is a 
misconception that if you are 
connected to the medical 
network, you know a lot about 
nutrition, and that isn’t necessari- 
ly so,” she says. 

Among the groups the bill 


~ animal fat, 


down in the Boston area are the 
Kushi Institute, which offers 
courses and counseling in macro- 
biotics, especially for those suf- 
fering with cancer and other 
degenerative disease; Levitz’s 
New- Life Center, which tailors 
diet and exercise programs for 
people with chronic and disa- 
bling conditions; and Ann Wig- 
more’s Hippocrates World Health 
Organization, which offers a two- 
week health-education program. 
What they all have in common is 
an emphasis on a diet that 
eschews red meats, saturated fats, 
dairy products, and refined sugar, 
and advocates more vegetables, 
whole grains, fibers, and fruits. 
That type of diet is  rapildy 
gaining acceptance. (A study of 
the diet of prehistoric peoples, 
published in the January New 
England Journal of Medicine, 
finds that primitive man con- 
sumed far more vegetables and 
fiber, and much less saturated 
than modern man 
does; and as that study notes, 
today’s primitive cultures that 
follow a similar diet “remain 
relatively free from these dis- 


tension, diabetes, and cancer], 
unlike their ‘civilized’ counter- 
parts.”) Says Michio Kushi, “All . 
the current nutritional theories. 
are rapidly changing from 
previous high-protein and high- 
fat diets ... in favor of more 
whole grains, vegetables, beans, 
and less animal food.... We'll 
have to wait another decade to 
better understand the relation of 
nutrition and diet to human 
health. And in the meantime, no 
one agency or organization 
should be assigned to .guide 
le.” 

. if the alterntive-diet approach 
espoused by Kushi and the others 
sounds familiar, it should: twice 
within the last year, federal 
health agencies have released 
official recommendations urging 
people to change their own diets 
along those lines. Indeed, the 
government and the traditional 
nutritionists and dieticians are 
finally starting to suggest that 
diet can play a major role in 
preventing (or causing) de- 
generative disease. Kushi and the 
macrobiotic community have 
been saying this for at least 30 


discredit those who espouse a would seem aimed at shutting orders [heart disease, hyper- years. O 
: VIDEO RENTALS 
Alan Haymon and Coca Cola present DE === Over 1600+ VHS Titles 
to select from. 


526 Tremont Street 


Boston, Mass 02116 


AVC Technitron blank tapes 
$4.99 


Over 1600+ VHS titles 


to select from. 338-5066 


the best of 
_ Cagney and Humphrey 


Mon., Mar. 11 
“LOCAL HEROES” featuring 
SCREAMING MIMIS 
(Formerly Wild Kingdom) 
and DE GAMA 


Tues,, Mar. 12 
Double-Bill-Thrill 


THE BRISTOLS ano Li 
Wed.; March 


Thurs., Mar. 14 
“in the Style of the Grateful Dead” 


MAX CREEK 


Shows at 9 & 11:30 (Advance sale) 


Sat. Mar. 16 & Every Saturday 
“The Saturday Night 
Double Header” 


CANES 


Hosted by 
JIM PLUNKETT 


a 
at 8 & 10 
Thurs., Mar. 21 
McCOY TYNER 
Shows at 8 & 10:30 (Advance sale) 


PERFORMANCE ce 
CENTER 


Box Office, Straw 

all Ticketron outlets 

and Teletron, 

call 720-3434. TICKETS ON SALE MONDAY. 


~Boston’s best selection of merchandise at 
great prices can be found simply and easily: just 
head for the Phoenix Classifieds. You'll find 
everything from automobiles to home 
furnishings. Stereo components, televisions, 
VCk’s. Clothing, sporting goods — even ap- 
pliances. Save time, energy and gas. The Phoenix 
a One of the best places to. shop in 
ston. 


BOSTON 


for small deposits. 


Deposit as little as $100 in a Pioneer Money Market 
Certificate and you'll enjoy some big rates. Not to 
mention interest and 100% insured safety. 


Term Guaranteed Rate* 


3 years 
up to” 
4 years 


11.00 


2 years 
up to 
3 years 


10.25 


1 year 
up to 
2 years 


9.50 


AVAILABLE FOR: 


THE SELDOM SCENE 


Advance tickets for these and other 
Jonathan Swift's events at 
the box office, Tick 
(497-1118), 
Out of Town, Strawberries. 


Available Feb. 26-Mar. 4 


Withdrawals on Money Market Certificates are not permitted before 
maturity without the consent of the bank. Under federal and state 
regulations, a substantial penalty must be charged if the deposit is 
withdrawn before maturity. 


All deposits are insured in full. 


Pioneer 

Financial 

A COOPERATIVE BANK 
Andover 470-0444 « Bos’ 


Maiden 321 


tor (care $42 7370 Chesnut 964-8000 Framegnam 872-4981 
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298-2515 Meditord 321-3700 North 16 
Newionvite 964-8000 » Waban 964-8000 8000 


ig Concord Productions 


presents 
Friday, March 8 


Dance Party 
QUEEN IDA 


Mem. Hall, Harvard U. 
$7.50 in advance, $8.50 at door 


Fri., March 22 


KATE WOLF 


Paine Hall, Harvard U. 
$6.50 advance, $7.50 door 


Sat., March 23 


BATTLE FIELD BAND 


Saunders Theatre, Harvard U. 
$7.50 advance, $8.50 door 


Sunday, April 14 


FERRON 


at Symphony Hall. 
reserved seating 
$11.50, $10.00, $8.50 


All shows begin at 8:00 P.M. 
Call 547-5704 for ticket info. 


| SQUARE 
30 John F. Kennedy St. By 
Cambridge, MA 
hh Serving the best sandwiches in Cambridge ag 
Mon.-Sat. 11:00 a.m. ‘til 3 p.m. 
ve 
4. 8 PM... LENNY CLARKE 
COMEDY REVUE 
2. 9:30 PM............JIM PLUNKETT’S 
| | 
THE “ORIGINAL” BEACON ST. UNION 
THE SOURMASH “REUNION” BAND 
RICK ROBERTSONA THE BAYOUBOYS 
“Chicago Blues Festival” 
The Last Great Muddy Waters Band 
LEGENDARY BLUES BAND 
featuring PINET( Is 
with guests BIG TWIST & 
B) 
BIE GATOBARBIERI / ODYSS 
vi SNOWS at 7:30 & 10:30 Advance Sale) | 
on sale at the Ber 
n sale at the Ber \ 
y STEVE SWEENEY 
ahs Featuring BOB LAZARUS 
2.930 PM. __JIM PLUNKETT'S 
OLDIES DANCE PARTY 
(Advance sale) 
a 
: Shows at 7:30 & 10 (Advance sale} 
Mar 15 : 
: 
 FORBERT 
Special Guest Comedian 
DON GAVIN 
COMEDY REVUE 
FAT CITY 
Mar GIRLS NIGHT OUT 
Mar. 28... ART ENSEMBLE OF CHICAGO 
Mar. 31 ‘ 
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other audio cassette 
‘raises your level of listening pleasure 


Get your day off the ground 
with the finest music repro- 
duction you can get in an 
audio cassette. 

With TDK you get more 
brilliance, more dimension 
and more excitement from 
your music, play after play. 
Thanks to our higher MOL, 
lower distortion and wider 
dynamic range. 

No matter what your 
taste in music, TDK assures 


1984 TDK Electronics Corp 


ow 


.* 


like TDK. 


you of reaching new heights 
of enjoyment with a choice 
of D or AD normal-bias, or 
SA high-bias cassettes. 

And TDK performance 
is backed by our full lifetime 
warranty, your assurance 


that TDK will never let you | 
down. 


So take that big step up 
to a new level of listening 
pleasure and unequalled 
performance. 
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He’s the man who sold the world on a sound rollers.”’ That's the way David Bowie rocked 
they'd never heard before. An unmistakable, the music scene in 1971. ha 


: hypnotic sound. It started with ‘‘Changes,”” | We're doing it in 1985. We’re WFNX Rock The 
the song that pointed a prophetic finger at Boat Radio, 101.7 FM. We’re making changes in 
pop, and shouted ‘’Oh look out, you rock n’ the kind of radio people listen to in Boston. 


ROCK THE BOAT 


Boston Phoenix Radio 
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At Basics,: you'll find things for the bath, the kitchen, 
‘things for eating and drinking, storage, things for decorat- 
ing, things for cleaning and fixing up around the house. So * 
. whether you've just moved into a new place, are on your 
own. for the first time, or, like most of us, just need a few 
little things, you've got two-choices. Both of them Basics. 


Basics 


172 Newbury Street, Boston 266-9190 
1033 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 661-9070 


STRAWBOSS 


RY 


CHANNEL CONCERTS 


SPECIAL GUEST 


LEARY 


FRIDAY MARCH 15 7:30 P.M. 


_ at THE OPERA HOUSE 
539 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON 


$13.75/14.75 
i (inctudes .25 Opera House Restoration fee) 


CHANNEL BOX OFFICE & Alt. 


| REO SPEEDWAGON 
WHEELS ARE TURNIN' 
Cant Fight This Feel 


1 Do' Wanna Know/Thru The Window 
Gotta Feei More/One Lonely Night 


~ 


LP/Cassette 


PHILIP BAILEY 
CHINESE WALL 


Easy Lover (Ouet with Phil Collins’) 
1 Go Grazy/Waing On The Chinese Wal 


Appears courtesy of Recorang Corp 


LP/Cassette 


MICK JAGGER 
SHE’S THE BOSS 
including: 
t/Hard Woman 
Va A Loaf/Lucky In Love 
Lonely At The Top 


VITAL SIGNS 
1 Cant Hold Back/ 


First 
The Search ts Over . 


99 
$5. LP/ Cassette 


SADE 


SUMED 
“DIAMOND 


including 

Hang On to 

wen ake A 


$ 99 
LP/Cassette 


Tickets for many major events are 


available at all 


Records & Tapes locations 


BOSTON « Kenmore Square * Downtown Crossing CAMBRIDGE « Harvard Square « 750 Memorial Drive « WATERTOWN « Watertown Mall 


HYANNIS « Ai 


DEDHAM « Dedham Plaza ¢ BURLINGTON * Crossroads 

SHEWSBURY « White City Shopping Center, AUBURN « 390 Southbrid 

RANDOLPH « Randolph Shopping Ctr. * SUDBURY « Sudbury Crossing (Rte. 20) PROVIDENCE. RI + 177 Union St.» WARWICK. RI Bald Hill Rd. 
MANCHESTER. NH « 1525 So. Willow St.* NASHUA, NH « Nashua Mall « PORTSMOUTH. NH « 1981 Woodbury Ave. at Gosling St. 


If you don’t buy your music at 
Strawberries, you're probably 
paying too much. 


hopping Center (Barnstable Rd) * BROCKTON « Points West Plaza* 2! Torrey St. SOMERVILLE « Twin City Plaza 
QUINCY « Presidents Plaza « 225 Quincy Ave.» MEDFORD « 25 Revere Beach Pkway. * SAU GUS « Rte. |» FRAMINGHAM «Rte. 9 
Plaza « Burlington Village * CHELMSFORD « Drum Hill Rd. * WORCESTER « 10 Front St. 


St. « LEOMINSTER « Searstown Mall PEMBROKE « North River Plaza 
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Continued from page 2 

remained constant, Social Secur- 
ity benefits per person increased 
by 50 percent. Medicare — the 
health program for the aged — 
cost the federal government $3.4 
billion in 1967; by 1983 it was 
carrying a price tag of $57.4 
billion. Yet few are talking about 
anything more than nominal 


‘cuts in either program. 


To be sure, increased spending 


on the elderly has had. positive 
effects. Between 1970 and 1982 
the percentage of the aged living 
in poverty decreased from 24 
percent to 15 percent. The prob- 
lem is, the number of children 
living in poverty increased dur- 
ing the same period, from 16 
percent to 23 percent. The new 
Reagan budget will only ag- 
gravate the disparity. 

Why does the federal govern- 
ment treat the young so much 
worse than it treats the old? Part 


of it is simply a reflection of cost: © 


the aged require more expensive 


_care than do children. Part of it is 


demographics: between.1960 and 
1982 the number of children born 
fell by seven percent while the 
number of citizens over 65 in- 
creased by 54 percent. And part 
of it is human nature: everyone 
gets old and almost everyone will 
have elderly parents, who often 
present a financial burden. 

Yet politics has played a much 
larger role than these other fac- 
tors. Most youths can neither 
make campaign contributions 
nor vote, and those who can vote 
rarely show up at the polls. In 
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BNN TV-Cable Channel-A3 
Boston Neighborhood Network 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY | FRIDAY 
MARCH 4 MARCH 5 MARCH 6 MARCH 7 MARCH 8 
5:30 ' | NEIGHBORHOOD | NEIGHBORHOOD | NEIGHBORHOOD | NEIGHBORHOOD {| NEIGHBORHOOD, 
pm NETWORK NEWS | NETWORK NEWS NETWORK | NETWORK NEWS NETWORK NEWS 
Ted O’Brien Ted O'Brien Ted O'Brien Ted O'Brien Eileen Jones 
6:00 MARYSON A HEALTH LINE EAST | STRIVING FOR PEI LEE INTERNATIONAL 
pm Ecumenical Puppets} Oral Hygiene, ‘| EXCELLENCE Chinese Teen ‘| WOMEN’S DAY 
Cosmetics Education Portrait CABLE FESTIVAL | 
6:30 U.S. CITIZENS FIRE OF HOME SWEET UP FRONT IN YOUR HANDS: 
pm IN- NICARAGUA PROMETHEUS HOME Frank Conte CARING FOR THE 
| Local Poets Garden Show HOMEBOUND 
7:00 TRUE STATE OF LOCAL YOKELS MISSION CHURCH . | SCOTT & GARY FIRST 
pm THE NATION Country Music Novena Service SHOW INTERNATIONAL 
; Father Manton Music WOMEN’S DAY 
CABLE FESTIVAL 
7:30 KAY GARDNER t BORGAINVILLEA SOLIDARITY 85 J.P. COFFEE Until 11 p.m. 
pm Composer Women’s Jazz United Auto Workers | HOUSE Five Hours Of Con- 
Music, Interview Quartet Folk Music tinuous Pfégram- 
8:00 ~| CARIBBEAN’ VISIONES SOUTH BOSTON | Women’s 
pm CULTURE VARIETY | Spanish News Access Producers Primarily From 
8:30 HEALTH THYSELF _| SKI WEEK Area. 
pm Preventive Medicine | Mogul. Timing ig 
Boot Fitting FALSO SATURDAY, 
: ——16 TO 11 P.M. 
9:00 | NEIGHBORHOOD | NEIGHBORHOOD /|NEIGHBORHOOD  |NEIGHBORHOOD 
pm NETWORK NEWS | NETWORK NEWS |NETWORK | NETWORK NEWS 
_ | Ted O'Brien Ted O'Brien Ted O'Brien — Ted O’Brien 


Boston Public Library 


*PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS* 


The first International Women’s Day Cable Festival will be cablecast live on Boston Public Access Television, 
Cable Channel A3, from 6 to 11 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, March 8 and 9. 
‘ . Five hours of continuous programming nightly will demonstrate the excellent caliber of women’s video 
productions. It is the first cable festival of its type in New England. 
Executive producer is Deborah Hill, Public Access director of The Boston Community Access And 
in. Co-producers are Catherine Russo of Dorchester and Cheryl Qamar. 


Boston Community Access & Programming 
Box 286 ¢ Boston, MA 02117 © (617) 424-7292 


Foundation, Inc. 


ne Eagl 
anc la Perle nightclub produced by Metro-t 


Tickets available at Bostix. at the door. or call 423-AR’ 
a benefit for the Massachusetts Cultura! Alliance 


z Band, Fren 


contrast, the elderly. not.only can 
vote:but do, which in itself is a 
remarkable turnaround. In 1966 
the elderly — those 65.and older 
had_ the . lowest voting 
participation “rate of any 
group over 35. By 1982 “gray 
power” had emerged and those 
over 65 had the nation’s highest 
participation rate, 65 percent. The 
elderly are proof that the system 
still works. 

That is, it works for those who 
can participate. Because self- 
ishness has become a _ political 


- viftue — as it has in the Reagan 


era — social Darwinism has 
resulted. “I paid my dues. Let 
them pay theirs,” has become:a 
platform. And, inevitably, the 


. politically weak — the poor, the 


young, the minorities — are the 
ones to lose their programs. 

For the young, however, the 
problem goes even deeper. Two 
decades ago there was enormous 
resentment against the youth 
counterculture and students, a 
discontent that Ronald Reagan 
successfully exploited in his first 
race for governor of California, in 
1966. Conservatives, and indeed 
much of America, considered the 
unrest of the ‘60s to be the 


product of iridolent and spoiled 


“rich kids.” Twenty years later, 
the rebellion is gone but the 
image remains, perpetuated as 
much by the media as by any- 
thing else. To Reagan’s America, 
Porky's II and Animal. House are 
today’s versions of Berkeley and 
Columbia. And never mind that 
yesterday’s rebellious ‘rich kids” 
are now such people as David 
Stockman. 

Sure it’s a cliché, but young 
people are the nation’s future. 
And in the long run, programs for 
them are economical. Spending 
on education or nutrition is an 
investment that pays off years 
later in lower costs for health 
care, job training, and even wel- 
fare. Congress may think that it’s 
doing us a favor by joining 
Reagan in eliminating all these 
subsidies for youth. But someday 
those young people will be 
adults, and the past will come 
back to haunt us. | 


Southie 


Continued from page 11 


‘the manager to fix the window. 


Kelly negotiated a rent decrease 
for a woman whose rent was 
jacked from $150 to $350. A 
Polish guy came into the office 
saying he wanted to move into 
Southie and needed some help. 
Kelly’s ‘staff scanned the papers 
and helped the guy find a $350 
two-bedroom. 

“Tf you hurt one of us, you hurt 
all of us,” Kelly is saying. He is in 
his office, wedged between the 


‘material representations of his 
allegiances, the American 


flag and the white, green, and 
gold Southie flag. “If one of us is 
sick, all of us is sick. My critics 
say; ‘Kelly's up to something. 
Kelly's trying to exclude. He’s 
attempting to take care of his 
own people.’ If we don’t take care 


of our own people, no one else 


will. 
“| think we've been the victims 
of affirmative-action programs: 


‘The liberal establishment says, 
‘We want to give jobs to black 


and other minorities.’ I say, ‘Yes, 
we ‘need to, but not at the 
expense of white citizens.’ That's 


why I’m vigorously opposed to. . 
. racial quotas. When someone 


gets preference, someone 
discriminated against. 

“South Boston is part of my 
family. The love and affection 
one feels for one’s immediate 


family and friends extends to my» 


neighbors. 
“South. Boston has. become 


~.more defensive because of bus- 
ing. More protective of one, 


another. We want to be vigilant. 
We want to ask questions. The 
power establishment the 
media, in some cases the clergy, 
the federal court, the federal 


‘judge — they kicked our teeth 
when we were down. We sur- 
vived and made it up, and-now 
that we have nobody's ever going 
to knock us down again. Nobody 
will be allowed to destroy our 
neighborhood. We have prob- 
lems. We're not immune. But 
we'll survive, and we'll call the 
shots. No one else — no elected 
official, no government bureau- 
crat, no self-righteous do-gooder 
— will control our community.” 

Mainstream city politics have 
made Jimmy Kelly more moder- 
ate. He voted for the city’s 
human-rights ordinance last 
year, and is openly courting the 
gay vote, actions that haven't 
gone over very big in Southie. But 
Southie is willing to explain his 
behavior away as a reaction to 
the realities Of political life. ‘He's 
got to do that:to stay in the box,” 
they say. The folks back home 
aren't so understanding when it 
come to Ray Flynn. He keeps 
doing things that piss them off. 
Like picking Father David 
Murphy as the South Boston 
representative to the Harborpark 
Advisory Committee. Father 
Murphy, for crissake. In Southie 
they call him “the radical priest.” 
They're still angry with Father 
Murphy for being “on the wrong 
side of busing.” And those nuns 
of his who keep talking about 
Nicaragua and E] Salvador. “For 
Ray Flynn to choose Father 
Murphy,” Nancy Yotts says, “is a 
slap in the face.” . 

* * * 

At the South Boston Infor- 
mation Center a sign reads, 
“Members of the media granted 
permission to enter the center 
should be treated with courtesy. 
If however, they become rude, 
baiting or over aggressive they 
should be removed at once.” 
Communications director John 
Ciccone, who writes a caustic 
column for the South Boston 
Tribune, is explaining Southie 
vigilance. “We have a word-of- 
mouth policy,” he says. As soon 
as a house or apartment opens 
up, Ciccone says, the landlord 
makes it known to other Southie © 
residents. They get first crack. 
Second shot goes to Southie 
residents who moved away.and 
want back in. The last option is'to 
go to real-estate agents — but 

“only Southie people. 

“We want to keep our con- 
servative voting base the same,” 
he says. “We don’t want to be 
diluted like Charlestown or the 
North End. Is that discrimina- 
tion? Sure. We don’t care. It’s not 
breaking the law. We think of it 
as trying to preserve what we 
have. If others think it’s dis- 
crimination, we don’t much care 
about their opinion.” But despite 
the vigilance, gentrification is 
taking place throughout South 
Boston. 

Ciccone is—reluctant to bad- 
mouth Flynn in the outside press. 
“If an elected official is from 
South Boston, people consider 
him their own, I like Ray Flynn as 
a person. If one of his kids got 
sick and needed someone to take 
him to the hospital, I'd help. He’s 
-a resident. I'd do that for any 
resident — as long as they didn’t 
move in last year.” 

The local schools inculcate the 
Kids with Southie rights and ~ 
ewrongs. Take the Heights 
Academy, where Jimmy Kelly's 
son, Tommy, is a junior. (Kelly is 
divorced, has three kids, and 
lives with his mother.) In the 
school basement, the academy’s 
business administrator and chair- 
man of the board, James 
McGowan, is subbing in an 
11th/12th-grade chemistry class. 

“Hey, Mr. McGowan,” a kid 
says. “I know a guy who works 
with you.” 

“Who?” McGowan asks. 

“The short little liberal,” 
another kid answers. 

Another Kid asks McGowan 
where he can get a job. 

“Hub Mail, near the Globe,” 
McGowan suggests. Then he 
adds, “But don’t go to the Globe.” 

Continued on page-30 
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FRIDAY 
MARCH 8&8 
$4.50/5.50 


BARBARA STELLAS PRESENTS - OMMEMORATING JO NCC 


Anti-War Farce ch 5 NDARY | ANO til 
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1a WITH SPECIAL GUEST BAND 


THE SOULS 


SATURDAY MARCH 9 
$4.50/5.50 


announces a new record release THE DEL 


available at 
NEWBURY COMICS 
See Drezniak live at: 
Bunratty’s, March 7 at 11 p.m. 
The Rat, March 23 w/ CleyiAler 
Digney Fignus best line 


25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1905 
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ne ‘stories about cassette t 
one claim for DX-Series 


han any other on the 


“YOU DON'T LISTEN TO SPECIFICATIONS: 
oo YOU LISTEN TO MUSIC.” 
‘Most cassette tape advertising tries toin 
you with specifications. The trouble is that _ 


specifications do not necessarily equate 
musicality, 
_ Most manutacturers’ specifications are b 


test tones. Denon DX-Series Cassette 
goes one step further: it also minimizes | 
Distortion, the distortion created sd 
musical signals. 
“DENON WILL BECOME > 
a ‘THE AUDIOPHILES CASSETTE TAPE. 
True audiophiles realize the A-B testing is 
real gauge of sound quality. Only extended 
stening can tell you if — orat 
is superior. 


tor yourself. Make a recc 
on D DX-Cassette Tape first listening to t 
2. Then playback your 


YOU WILL DISCOVER 
THAT SOUNDS LIKE REAL MUSIC” 
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joan armatrading 
secret secrets 


See Joan Armatrading’s 
$ 99 Greatest Hits on Video 
Fri., March 8th at 
* 


Jonathan Swift’s 


LP/CASSETTE 
Appearing Live! 
Joan Armatrading 
Fri., April 5th 
at the 
Wang Center 
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RECORDS & TAPES 
BOSTON « Kenmore Square « Downtown Crossing * CAMBRIDGE « Harvard Square * 750 Memorial Drive» WATERTOWN ¢ Watertown Mall 
HYANNIS Airport Shopping Center (Barnstable Rd) BROCKTON Points West Plaza +24 Torrey St. SOMERVILLE Twin City Plaza 
QUINCY « Presidents Plaza 225 Quincy Ave. MEDFORD 25 Revere Beach Pkway. SAUGUS Rte. | FRAMINGHAM «Rte. 9 
DEDHAM Dedham Plaza * BURLINGTON Crossroads Plaza Burlington Village» CHELMSFORD Drum Hill Rd. * WORCESTER 10 Front St. 
SHEWSBURY « White City Shopping Center AUBURN « 390 Southbridge St. *e LEOMINSTER ¢ Searstown Mall PEMBROKE « North River Plaza 
RANDOLPH « Randolph Shopping Ctr. e SUDBURY « Sudbury Crossing (Rte. 20) PROVIDENCE, RI 177 Union St. * WARWICK, RI « Bald Hill Rd. 
MANCHESTER, NH « 1525 So. Willow St.e NASHUA, NH « Nashua Mall « PORTSMOUTH, NH « 1981 Woodbury Ave. at Gosling St. 
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~ Continued from page 28 


A few days later one of the 
school’s teachers is typing out 
excessive-absence notices. 
Another teacher is reading him 
the names. The name Kerri comes 
up. 
“C or K?” the typist asks. 
“K-e-r-r-i,” is the response. 
“Oh,” the teacher says, com- 
menting on the i at the end. “A 
liberal.” 

: * * 

Sometimes Southie pride is just 
another excuse for Southie preju- 
dice. In the last year at least one 
housing plan with so-called 
strings has been ditched because 
its proponents were harassed 
with threatening phone calls, 
slashed tires, and broken win- 
dows. j 

And a major topic of conversa- 
tion in Southie barrooms is “‘nig- 
gers.” At the Point bar, on East 
Broadway, two locals are having 
a beer. “I used to go out with this 
Sullivan girl,” one of them says. 
“We were taking the bus past 
City Hospital. She’d never been 
out of Southie in her life. She 
points out the window and says, 
‘What's that?’ She’s never seen a 
nigger in her life.” 

“If | had my choice,” the other 
guy says, “I'd rather drink with a 
nigger than a Puerto Rican. Not 
that I'd drink with either of 
them.” 

But Southie is a state of mind. It 
has as much to do with placism as 
with racism. Take Ginny Roberts. 
Roberts is a 50-year-old mother 


‘ of five. She lives in a third-floor . 


walkup in City Point, Southie. 
Ginny is not unlike other Southie 
folks. Except she’s black. She’s 
one of 15 blacks in Southie, 
according to the 1980 census. 
Roberts was born and raised in 
Southie. Her father was. black, 


-her mother was white. Growing 


up, she says, she never had a 
problem. “I've got beautiful 
friends and neighbors,” she says. 
During busing she pulled her 
kids out of school and had them 


tutored. “I don’t believe in-bus- © 


ing,” she says. “I believe children 
should be able to go to neighbor- 
hood schools.” 


A few years back her house . 


caught on fire on Thanksgiving 
eve, and she lost everything. 


-There were jars in the stores. 


Merchants sent food and toys. 
Every St. Patrick's Day Roberts 


holds a hell of party. “I. 


celebrate St. Patrick’s Day like 


. the regular Irish,” she says. She's 


got her hats, her Southie pins, 
and her Claddagh ring. “That's 
my day,” she says. ‘I’m up there 
kissing everybody.” 

She knows Jimmy Kelly. “A 
nice guy,” she says. “When we 
had the fire, he was up there to 
see if there was anything he 
could do.” 

She knows Ray Flynn. “I think 
he could do a hell of a lot more 
for South Boston,” she says. 
“Every time I see him he’s on TV, 
running here, running there. He’s 
more visible in Roxbury than he 


-is in South Boston.” 


Her opinion on affirmative 
action? “I don’t believe in that 
shit,” says Roberts; who voted for 
Mondale. “I don’t feel I’m dis- 
criminated against. I love the 
people here. The atmosphere. . . . 
These are my roots. | wouldn't be 
anyplace else.” 

A few years back, Roberts, a 
home-health aide, had to go to 
Roxbury. “That was the first time 
I was exposed to black people. | 
was afraid of them. We used to 
have blacks come to the beach, 
and nothing was ever said to 
them. But I've never had any- 
thing to do with black people. | 
wouldn't go into certain parts of 


_ Roxbury.” 


Roberts’s son Jimmy, 30, has 
been Overheard telling people 
that he looks like Billie Dee 
Williams. ‘“‘What would you do if 
your son went out with a black 
girl?” Roberts is asked. 

“I'd kill him,” she says. Oo 
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have just been 
They’ re called Optimum Match 


(OM for short). That’s because their mass 
can be adjusted to match any tonearm 


system. But that’s not why 
they perform superbly. 


Tweeter, etc. 
All Locations 


_ Ortofon OM standard models 10, 20 and 30. They perform superbly 


because Ortofon engineers tweaked the 
_awatd-winning variable magnetic shunt 
(VMS) design until every critical 
specification was even better. 

” Whether you have a conventional or 


P-mount tonearm system, there’s no 
quicker, easier of more inexpensive way 


cartridges 


of improving music per- 
formance in your home. 


| You really should ask Ortofon OM P-mount macaiiils 10, 20 and 30. 


your Ortofon dealer for a demonstration. 
You really should. 


ue | t. NY 11803 


’ Available at these fine dealers 


Audio Studio ‘Natural Sound Soundsmith 
. Brookline, Mass. Framingham, Mass. Portsmouth, NH 


Taylord Sound 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MARK SHASHA 


Media 
shrinks 
talk 
a thin 


by Margaret Kirk 


COPING WITH MISCARRIAGE ¢ SPECIAL FITNESS PULLOUT 


tis evening, and a group of six psychologists, out for a walk 

in a posh section of Toronto, stop at a sidewalk café called the 

|, Village Idiot. The three men and three women order drinks — 
= Scotch, gin, and wine — and two platters of chicken wings 

and vegetables, with a spicy dipping sauce on the side. They are 

tired and they are giddy. Ithas been a long day. 

First, there were the meetings of the annual American 
Psychological Association (APA) convention. Then, sessions of the 
Association for Media Psychology (AMP), a group of mental-health. 
professionals that includes psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
workers, and psychiatric nurses — the so-called media shrinks who 
play the role of father confessor, next-door neighbor, Dear Abby, 
and Dr. Fix Me on radio and television. When the drinks arrive, the 
six ‘‘media shrinks’ continue their shop talk, carping about agents, 
fickle station managers, the trials of being a star one day and fired 
the next. Soon, however, the talk turns to “Grandma Freud.”’ 

Grandma Freud, a/k/a “Doktah Roos,”’ is the nickname of Dr. Ruth 
Westheimer, the 55-year-old sex therapist with a PhD in family 


counseling. Offering advice in a thick, high-pitched German 


accent, she is the brunt of jokes on Saturday Night Live, a regular 
guest on Late Night, with David Letterman, the host of her own 
Continued on page 10 
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Making fun of computers isn’t easy; 
making them fun is even harder. Faneuil 
Hall pushcart entrepreneur Dee Skane 
has succeeded at both with her High- 
Tech Express. 

High-Tech Express offers consumer 
products for the computer-oriented — 
and the computer-beleaguered. Jockey 
shorts emblazoned “personal software,” 
chocolate floppy disks (each in its own 
realistic plastic disk transporter case), 
calculator earrings, and laundry bags 
depicting a menacing terminal with the 
instruction SHRED IMMEDIATELY across 
its face are among High-Tech Express’s 
lighthearted offerings. 

“| started this up because I wanted it to 
be fun and educational, because people 
are often afraid and intimidated by high 
technology and computers,” says Skane. 
“like to make it comical, keep it fun and 
light.” 

Skane, originally a soft-sculpture 
artist, has a degree in marketing and 
designs many of High-Tech Express’s 
products. “I’m very inquisitive,” she 
says, “trying to get information 
everywhere.” The latest High-Tech 
Express offerings include pewter floppy- 
disk jewelry, ties bearing floppy disks 
and circuit-chip boards, and socks and 
children’s items, all whimsically 
“computerized.” 

High-Tech Express is also launching a 
mail-order service and a corporate-gift 
program. ‘A couple of years ago | hada 
fiancé that had a computer company. | 
was looking for a theme, and computers 
and technology, especially here in the 
New England area where they're such a 
big part of things, seemed like a good 
one. | thought, they don’t have anything 
fun, they don’t have T-shirts and tie 
tacks. Now I'm way over my head and 
having a blast. It’s filling a void, giving 
them some fun stuff.” 

High-Tech Express is located in the 
South Canopy at Faneuil Hall Market 
through March 13. For mail-order or 
corporate-gift information, write to 
High-Tech Express, No. 7, Ring Avenue, 
Quincy 02169. 


MARK MORELLI 


— Lauren Merlin Walker - 


The High Tech Express pushcart at Faneuil Hall 


MARK MORELLI 


SECOND SKIN 


Like wine, cheese, and blue jeans, leather clothing tends 
to improve with age; unfortunately, when the aging 
process leads to scars (in the form of rusty zippers, torn 
seams, or tattered linings, for example), finding expert 
and affordable repair work can be a pain in the hide. If 
your father’s military-issue flight jacket has accrued just 
a bit too much character over the years, Dan and Jill Pelo 
may be just the people you need. In The Designers, their 
Beacon Hill leather design and repair shop, the Pelos _ 


“after skilfed-and moderately priced repairs of shops. 


Some of the wares at The Designers on Charles Street 


garments and accessories, from zipper replacements 
($15) to complete relining ($45 for short jackets). 

For those of you not fortunate enough to have 
inherited an antique, the Pelos can custom-design the 
ideal leather or suede jacket, skirt, blouse, or pants. You 
can base your design on any of the ready-made pieces in 
the shop or start from scratch. The Pelos will put ideas 
into a preliminary sketch, help you select from a broad 
range of materials (including soft lamb suede, deerskin 
leather, and 20 different textured cowhides), and cut the 
piece to your measurements. Surprisingly, custom pieces 
cost no more here than ready-to-wear_pieces at other 


. Friday and Saturday until 5.p.m., and on-Sunday from - 


For spring, The Designers features a variety of 
seasonal colors in both leather and suede fabrics — the 
palette runs from soft pastels to deep mauves and 
lavenders to neon brights. Spring styles include straight, 
knee-length skirts, box-cut tank tops, and scoop-necked 
sleeveless shifts. And for summer, you can avoid the 
fitting-room trauma of conventional bikini-shopping: 
the Pelos custom-design knockout leather bikinis for as 
little as $65. 

The Designers, 103 Charles Street, Boston, is open 
Monday through Thursday from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., on 
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To talk about fresh produce is to talk 
about the weather, especially during the 
winter. And winter talk focuses on when, 
where, and how cold the season’s big 
freeze was, is, or will be. Last year’s talk 
chewed on the big bad one that hit at 
Christmas, wiping out the whole Texas 
harvest and a large chunk of the Florida 
one. This year’s big storm, whistling 
down from Arctic Canada, arrived on 
January 20 (two days after my deadline of 
course — “Stop the presses, get me 
rewrite!”). This year’s storm was so bad it 
earned itself a name — the Alberta 
Express. 

This frigid-air express raced through 
Florida, toppling temperatures into the 
single digits. For two days the state was 
encased in ice, Farmers did what they 
could to insulate their fields from the 
cold: flooding the groves, turning on the 
overhead sprinklers to create a shield of 
ice, lighting smudge pots, and starting up 
wind machines. But for the northern 
produce-growing regions in particular, 
there was little that could be done. This 
was the fourth killing freeze to hit Florida 
in the past five years. A cry went up from 
the industry declaring that this was the 
worst Florida freeze of the century. 

With Florida being the major East 
Coast supplier of winter vegetables and 
citrus, the freeze created instant turmoil. 
Frices skyrocketed immediately as panic 
seized the industry, and the now- 


- standardized pattern following a winter 


storm took over. It runs like this: 
immediate damage estimates are 
alarmingly high and prices double, triple, 
and so on; after the growers have had a 
chance to get into the fields to survey the 
destruction, the real damage is found to 
be substantially less disastrous than the 
initial estimates, and the quantum leaps 
in prices moderate after a short time. We 
saw this pattern once again in the 
aftermath of the Alberta Express. This 
isn’t to say that some items — green 
beans, yellow squash, bell peppers, and 
cucumbers — didn’t take a real beating. It 
is only to say that the season is not a 
complete loss. 

On the bright side, however, several 
items, such as lettuce and limes, survived 
the weather, and others, such as carrots, 
eggplant, celery, oranges, and grapefruit, 
are in large part being salvaged. 
Meanwhile, growers have replanted 
nearly all vegetable items, and these will 
be back on line at various times 
throughout this month. The same Arctic 
mass that rampaged through Florida just 
skipped through Texas with little 
damage to the spinach, onion, and potato 
crops, and it never touched the desert 
fields in southern California, where 
harvests are still booming. Brightest of 
all, this is March, the month when winter 
turns the corner and heads into spring, 
when the lengthening days signal the 
end of winter's fury. But before we get 
too euphoric, let’s assess the damage and 


the recovery. 


Fruit 

Estimates vary, but it seems that the 
January freeze probably knocked out 
about 10 million cartons of Florida’s 
citrus shipments (bringing the total down 
from 55 million to 45 million cartons for 
the season), The major surviving areas, 
as seems to be the case year after year, 
center around the Indian River region. 
Though some grapefruits were hurt in 
the northern sections of the state, most 
groves escaped major damage, and 
harvests are now back on track. The 
worst-hit areas were in the same 
northern and central regions that got hit 
last year. The new growth on the trees 
that had been pruned (and replanted) 
after the Christmas ‘83 freeze appears to 
have been especially vulnerable to the 
low temperatures and high winds. What 
may come about as a result of this last in 
a sequence of yearly freezes is that the 
Florida citrus belt will finally be forced to 
shift south, which could create industry- 
wide dislocations for a while. 

Oranges can tolerate a low of 28 
degrees for four hours before freezing; 
with temperatures dropping into the 
teens and below for 10 to 20 hours,the . 
damage is readily apparent. When citrus 
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freezes, the juice sacs expand and break 
open. Without the protection of the sacs, 
the juice evaporates, leaving the fruit dry 
and tasteless. Freezing also injures the 
skin, making it easier for bacteria, fruit 
flies, and other critters to attack the fruit. 
This is especially likely to happen if a 
rapid warming trend follows on the heels 
of the freeze. Fortunately, it stayed chilly 
in Florida during the week following the 
storm. 

Though this was a major, number-one 
freeze, the citrus season is not a total loss. 
Salvage harvesting by citrus processors 
went into operation immediately, since 
concentrate manufacturers have no 


Many growers kept their sprinklers going 
during the cold blast, providing the 
plants with a protective coating of ice. Of 
course, that batch of berries was ruined, 
but most of the plants pulled through. 
Harvests usually take about a month to 
get going again — and a month from 
then is now. 

Meanwhile, California growers are 
expecting a strawberry season that will 
match the bumper crop of last year. 
Although a “cold” California winter 
pushed the harvest back a couple of 
weeks, shippers have begun to move the 
big volume. At the same time, the cold 
weather produced better plant dormancy 


VEGETABLE MATTERS 


A report on March’s produce 


problem with frozen citrus, only with 
rotting citrus (thus the need for rapid 
postfreeze harvesting). And remarkably, 
there are still fresh oranges and 
grapefruits available, now that the two- 
week embargo (protecting consumers 
from bad goods hurriedly harvested and 
shipped) has been lifted. And after a 
major surge, prices have moderated, 
though they've leveled out, expectedly, 
on the high side. 

Since the Florida avocado season was 
winding down when the frigid blast hit, 
growers were mostly concerned about 
protecting the trees and next year’s crop. 
Fortunately, the ice that built up when 
the growers turned on the overhead 
sprinkler systems — in an effort to 
insulate the trees from extreme 
temperatures — worked well enough to 
prevent widespread damage. Some limbs 
broke under the ice, but damage was 
generally so light that next season's 
bloom has already begun to open up. For 
now, the full-tasting Hass avocados from 
California are starting up, and all reports 
indicate that it is going to be a record- 
breaking harvest. 

Limes came through this hubbub 
untroubled. Grown primarily in the 
southern part of the peninsula, limes are 
in good shape for beginning the new 
season’s harvest this month. Not so with 
mangoes. The mango trees had already 
bloomed once and were in the process of 
adding a second bloom when the bottom 
fell out of the temperature gauge. 
Growers estimate that some early blooms 
were saved, but the late ones seem to 
have either frozen outright or been 
sterilized (i.e., the bloom doesn’t die, but 
neither does it transform itself into fruit). 

The good news is that most Florida 


Strawberry plants survived this year’s big 
freeze(in year's freeze, they didn’t). 


and a hardier plant, which should result 
in larger sizes and very good quality. 
Start looking for strawberry promotions 
and good buys. 

As for the fruit staples, apples and 
pears are moving along nice and steady 
out of warehouses, mostly in 
Washington; and banana supplies are 
fine, even though United Brands is once 
again threatening to curtail its banana- 
farm operations on the west coast of 
Costa Rica because of a workers’ strike 
for better pay and working conditions. 
Melons and pineapples come out of their 
winter doldrums in March, with Mexican 
cantaloupes building up fast and 
Hawaiian pineapples continuing to top 
the sweet list. 


Vegetables 

Some six weeks have now passed since 
the big Southern freeze, and several 
types of vegetables have started to drift 
back into market. As the month 
progresses and replants are havested, 
supplies will increase and quality will 
improve. However, there was major 
damage in the vegetable fields, which 
continues to affect our selections. 

The primary East Coast supplier of 
winter tomatoes is Florida. 
Unfortunately, the statewide loss of 
tomatoes due to the freeze is estimated at 
50 percent. In several regions the young 
plants survived, but many of those large 
enough to bear fruit were wiped out. 
Normal tomato producticn won't return 
until mid-April. 

Sweet corn, which had been enjoying a 
strong winter harvest, was also toppled 
by the cold. With the lower Atlantic coast 
and Everglades areas about the only ones 
to come through unscathed, expect the 
volume of corn to run light through this 


month, with normal harvests returning...) - 


in early April. 

Cucumbers, bell peppers, and green 
beans were major victims of the freeze. 
And since supplies from Mexico are not 
moving through very quickly, expect 
continued short supplies and high prices. 

Because of the weather, Florida's 
winter crop of round red potatoes is 
moving into market sooner than 
expected. The cold stifled their growth, 
so farmers had to go ahead and dig out 
the small potatoes early. Volume is off, as 
is the potato size. But a good storage crop 
from last summer and fall should keep 
general potato prices steady, though 
tending toward the high side. 

The big freeze also dealt a nearly lethal 
blow to the Vidalia onion crop. Last 
year's freeze destroyed the Georgia 
acreage, just as it has done this year, but 
last year’s freeze came a month earlier in 
the season, allowing growers time to 
replant for at least a small harvest in May 
and June. Now growers are apprehensive 
about having any season at all. 

The Texas onion crop survived the 
winter blast with minimal damage 
reported. The only effect of the brush 
with the cold temperatures has been a 
slowdown in the maturing process. So 
the new batch of onions won't really start 
pouring into market until late this month 
or early in April. Until then, the storage 
offerings are plentiful with fine quality 
and steady prices, though higher than 
they will be once the new crop arrives. 


We also have some nice Mexican yellow 


onions slipping in from the Tampico area 
to help hold a lid on prices. 

Deep in the heart of the Texas spinach 
deal, the freezing temperatures burned 
the outer leaves, but the spinach plants 
survived in good shape. Harvests were 
set back a little and yields reduced some, 
but spinach should still be a high-quality 
item this month. 

Lettuce has come through winter's 
helter-skelter weather in reasonably 
good shape. The large lettuce crop in 
Florida's Okeechobee region survived 
the freeze with damage limited to the 
outer leaves. California growers, the 
country’s major lettuce suppliers, are 
doing well, with large volume coming in 
from the desert districts. The Texas 
harvests from the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, which had been set back by the 
frigid frontal system, are now moving 
back on line. 

Now, one would think that with the 
big freeze at the end of January, Mexican 
vegetable shippers would do quite well 
in February. Not so. First, a lot of East 
Coast warehouses were full, because 
Florida had been having a terrific season 
and the cold was expected. Second, the 
icebound roads made it very difficult to 
transport the Mexican produce north, 
and, once there, to unload it. And, finally, 
customers don’t buy as much fresh 
produve when there is snow on the 
ground. So in February, Mexican 
shippers in Nogales had warehouses full 
of tomatoes, cucumbers, bell peppers, 
squash, and watermelons just waiting for 
buyers and trucks. But March is 
traditionally a strong month for Mexican 
produce in US markets, and as 
temperatures warm up, the flow should 
increase. 

In fact, out west in Mexico and 
California, good news is brewing. March 
is a big-surge month for asparagus and 
artichokes. Asparagus harvests have 
started on the Pacific coast of Mexico and 
for the next four months will move right 
up the coast through California and into 
the Pacific Northwest by early summer. 
Artichokes are looking good as they head 
for their April peak. Add this to a nice 
green-pea season, which has just begun, 
and a broccoli, carrot, and cauliflower 
season that continues good and steady, 
and we have several flavorful options for 
the dinner table. 

When you consider how devastating 
the Alberta Express was, we are really in 
pretty good shape. The recovery in 
Florida is well under way, and the new 
spring harvests out west are moving 
along at their seasonal pace. And once 
again, the winter lows are passing, and 
spring is teasingly moving closer 


Billy Pope 
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The recently opened rink at Lafayette Place 


THE RINKS JOB 


Boston's a skate town 


by Lauren Merlin Walker 


Photos by A. LaSalle 


oston is a natural skating 
town. Bordered by the 
harbor (parts of which 
used to freeze) and the 
Charles River (which still 
freezes), we respond to the New 
England winter with an 
enthusiasm for ice sports — one 
of those adaptations to the 
weather. And, with the coldest 
temperatures of the season likely 
behind us, some of the best 
skating days are just ahead. 


Onimercial Street's MDC Tink 


Skating is a sport that appeals 
to almost everyone — it’s fun; it’s 
loads cheaper than other winter 
sports, like skiing; and you don’t 
have to be good at it to enjoy it. I 
skated for 14 years before I could 
let go of the rink walls, and I still 
can’t turn or stop very well. But 
this doesn’t keep me off the ice, 
and I am rarely the worst person 
there. Besides, as people 
invariably tell me after my first 
wobbly cruise around a rink, you 


can always learn. 


number of skating opportunities 
in the winter. Besides the outdoor 
possibilities (experienced skaters 
tell me the ice on the Boston 
section of the Charles reaches a 
skatable depth about once every 
10 years, more often in the 
suburbs upriver), there are 22 
Metropolitan District 
Commission (MDC) rinks open 
for public skating. (Three other 


The Boston area offers any 


MDC-owned rinks have been 
leased to the towns in which 
they're located under a rink 
divestiture program that gives the 
towns responsibility for 
maintenance and operation.) 
Although most MDC rinks are 
the drafty Quonset-hut style, 
they offer many advantages. 
They’re all over, from Quincy to 
Medford, and they're open for 
public skating for several hours 
every day. Admission is cheap: $1 
for adults, 50 cents for senior 
citizens and kids under 18, and, 
during weekday morning and 
afternoon sessions, free to adults 
accompanying children under 10. 
Most of the rinks can be 
reached by public transportation. 
My personal favorite is the Reilly 
Memorial Rink in Cleveland 
Circle on the Brighton/Brookline 
border, both because it is easy to 
reach on the Green Line and 
because there are times of day 
(these vary) when it is not 
completely overrun by 14-year- 
old boys practicing their hockey 
skills. (For a skater as tentative as 
lam, a good Bobby Orr 
impersonator can ruin the whole 
outing.) If, on the other hand, 
your idea of a good time is 
watching juniot hocky players 
drive each other off the ice 
without benefit of referees, the 
MDC Veterans Memorial Rink, 
on Somerville Avenue in 
Somerville, is a good place to 
start, especially ona Saturday 
afternoon. You may have to 
threaten to rip out an occasional 
youth’s lungs to stay on the ice, 
but you will get to see some very 
tough skating. There are kids 
who propel themselves like 
miniature Zambonis — square, 
fast, and low — as if they were 


born to the ice. The MDC rinks 
are open through March 16 this 
season, and in addition to the 
public skating they also provide 
skating time for public, private, 
and parochial schools, and can be 
rented for private parties or team 
play for $65 per 50 minutes of ice 
time. Each MDC rink has its own 
schedule of public skating hours, 
which you can get by writing the | 
MDC at 20 Somerset Street, 
Boston, or by calling the 
appropriate district office: Mystic 
District (Lynn, East Boston, 
Revere, Everett, and Medford), 
438-5690; Charles District 
(Charlestown, Brighton, the 
North End, Cambridge, 
Waltham, and Somerville), 
782-2105; Harbor District 
(Quincy, South Boston, 
Neponset, Washington Park, and 
Weymouth), 698-3626; and 
Neponset District (Milton, Hyde 
Park, Cleveland Circle, West 
Roxbury, and Jamaica Plain), 
698-8768. 

Although some public skating 
sites have been lost over time — 
Boston Garden has been closed to 
public skating for 20 years — the 
pond in the Public Garden 
(where the swan boats drift in 
summer) and the Frog Pond on 
the Boston Common are still 
open when weather permits, 
according to City Hall. 

The Boston area also has 
several private skating clubs, of 
which the best known is the 
Skating Club of Boston. Founded 
in 1912, and originally located at 
the Boston Arena, the Skating 
Club moved to its present 
Brighton location, at 1240 
Soldiers Field Road, in 1938. The 
club is a haven for serious 
competitive figure skaters, and 
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The Larz Anderson rink 


has a perceptible Brahmin 
atmosphere. Candidates must be 
sponsored and approved by 
members, and, according to club 
manager Daniel Dell’Elce, “You 
have to live and breathe figure 
skating.” The club has, as a result, 
produced some very important 
skaters, including World and 
Olympic women’s champion 
Tenley Albright, and Dick 
Button, a five-time world 
champion and twice an Olympic 
Gold Medal winner. “There are a 
few well-known rinks in the US, 
ice surfaces on which 
competitive-quality skaters have 
been made, and the Skating Club 
of Boston is one of them,” says 
club member and former 
competitive skater William 
Agush. 

The skaters at the Skating Club 
seem to approach their sport like 
practitioners of an Oriental 
martial art. The Skating Club is 
open for members from 5 a.m. to 
midnight, seven days a week, 365 
days a year. The ice is resurfaced 
every two hours. “I never cease to 
be amazed myself,” Dell’Elce 
says. “We have people who are 
presidents of corporations who 
are in here at five in the morning, 
skating before they go to work 
... they really put their heart and 
soul into it.” 

If your commitment to skating 
is less profound, but you'd still 
like to skate on one of the nicest 
surfaces in one of the warmest 
rink buildings in town, the 
Skating Club has public skating 
from 8:15 to 10:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday nights, complete with 
live organ music provided by Bob 
Wambolt, who's been playing 
there for 21 years. Wambolt, who 
plays an ice-paced version of 


' Cleveland Circle's MDC rink 


roller-rink music ranging from 
marching tunes to “Never ona 
Sunday,” calls it “the Carnegie 
Hall for skating-rink musicians.” 
The skaters are mostly adults, 
and mostly quite proficient. 
Admission is $4. 

Another option, particularly 
for families, is the Cambridge 
Skating Club. The Cambridge 
club has an outdoor surface at the 
Cambridge Tennis Club, where 
five courts are flooded. The 
clubhouse, at 40 Willard Street in 
Cambridge, is a sort of 
Disneyesque hunting lodge, with 
a fireplace and a kitchen where 
club manager Howard 
Burkholder bakes chocolate-chip 
cookies for the skaters. 

The Cambridge club was 
begun in 1896 with a gift of land 
from the Longfellow family, and 
the international style of modern 
figure skating was introduced to 
the US there in 1908. It was 
originally the domain of adult 
figure skaters, but now “is much 
more oriented towards parents, 
young parents with little 
children, and teenagers,” 
according to Burkholder. 

The Cambridge Club also has 
access to the Buckingham 
Browne and Nichols rink (which 
is indoors and less vunerable to 
the vagaries of the weather) on 
Wednesday nights during skating 
season. The Cambridge Skating 
Club is open to members from 
noon to 9 p.m. weekdays, and 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
weekends. 

Harvard and BU have skating 
rinks, but these are open only to 
students, staff, alumni, and other 
affiliates. The schedules at these 
rinks vary depending on athletic- 
team use and school holidays. For 


‘ 
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Skater Jane Codman at the Commercial Street MDC rink 
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Would-be Bobby Orrs at the Somerville MDC rink 


the affiliated, they offer well-kept 
surfaces and a population of good 
young skaters (and, as the Ice 
Capades demonstrates, watching 
good skaters is almost as much 
fun as skating yourself). At BU, 
full-time students skate free; 
others must purchase an activity 


card for $30. At Harvard, 
admission is free with an athletic 
sticker; otherwise the fee is $3. 
For more information, call 
Harvard's Bright Hockey Center, 
495-4205, and BU’s Case Center, 
353-4632. 

Skating is more social, and 


easier on the shinbones, than 
jogging, and more appropriate to 
winter. It is safer than hang- 
gliding, but provides the feel of 
self-propelled flight. And in this 
town, it is easily available and 
inexpensive, and altogether the 
Bostonian thing to do. O 
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But not forgotten 


Coping with miscarriage 


by Kathleen Hirsch 


iscarriages matter — far 
M more than many family 
members and friends 


realize. As the number of older 
women who become pregnant 
increases, so do the number of 
miscarriages. The magnitude of 
the greatest related problem — 
insensitivity on the part of those 
not intimately involved — has 
engendered in the Boston area 
some of the nation’s first support 
and counseling programs for 
parents who have had to survive 
not only the loss of a child but 
also the isolation that comes from 
others’ well-intentioned but emo- 
tionally crippling gaffes. 

“We tend as a society to 
minimize miscarriages,” says 
Tamar May, a member of the 
social-work staff at Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital. 

“It’s as God intended it; it was 
meant to be,” the brokenhearted 
couples hear too often. “No!” 
they want to scream back. “It 
isn't!” 

“You'll have other kids,” some 
tell them, or, ‘You'll forget once 
you get pregnant again.” But they 


don’t. Many couples, in fact, note 
as anniversaries the due dates 
that never came, ticking off the 
years that dead children haven't 
lived. 

“A loss at 13 weeks can be 
potentially as devastating as a 
loss of a newborn two days after 
birth or the birth of a stillborn 
child,” May says. “And yet it’s 
not uncommon among the lay 
population to — I don’t want to 
say pooh-pooh miscarriages. But 
the impact is lessened.” 

Explains Sue Sand, a staff 
psychologist at COPE (Coping 
with the Overall Pregnancy 
Parenting Experience) who 
works with women who have 
miscarried, “All of a sudden the 
child is taken away from them. 
Their bodies have been insulted, 
betrayed; their lives are shat- 
tered.” 

More than one in five preg- 
nancies end in miscarriage, most’ 
of them in the first trimester. (A 
death between the 20th week of 
pregnancy and birth is consid- 
ered a_ stillbirth.) Yet, say 
Rochelle Friedman MD and Bon- 


nie Gradstein MPH, in their 
book, Surviving Pregnancy Loss, 
“the loss of a pregnancy is a life 
crisis that is largely ignored by 
modern society: the fetus is re- 
garded as a nonperson, and its 
loss as a nonevent. Society denies 
the importance of what has hap- 
pened and discourages the ex- 
pression of grief by letting the 
woman know that she didn’t 
really lose anything; she can 
always try again soon.” 

Eight years ago Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital, recognizing 
the seriousness of the problem, 
established one of the nation’s 
first neonatal-death support 
groups. Coordinated by Tamar 
May, the group and often indi- 
vidual counseling sessions aim to 
help couples come to terms with 
their grief and to deal with the 
insensitivity, abeit uninten- 
tional, of friends and family 
members. 

The program has served as a 
model for others established na- 
tionwide. It functions not only as 
an outlet for those coping directly 
with a miscarriage but also as an 


invaluable forum from which 
social workers can offer advice to 
families and friends who don’t 
know how to react to the couple 
after the event. 

At Brigham and Women’s, so- 
cial workers are required to visit 
every woman who loses a child 


after the 20th week and are 


available for women who miscar- 
ry earlier, The women are in- 
troduced to the possibility of 
participating in the neonatal- 
death support group and as- 
sessed to determine what help 
they may need in coping with the 
loss. 

When it’s physically possible, 
hospital counselors encourage 
the couples to see and hold their 
infants. “We very much en- 
courage this, and we often re- 
ceive that kind of feedback from 
parents that suggests it’s un- 
fortunate not more hospitals are 
doing this,” May says. “It’s very 
hard to grieve and mourn some- 
thing that’s unknown. It’s amaz- 
ingly reassuring for these families 
to see that the infant, though 
dead, had 10 fingers and 10 toes 
and two eyes and a nose and a 
mouth and, indeed, the blond 
hair | was hoping for him or her 
to have. That leaves them with a 
very concrete and often very 
positive memory. 

“As a matter of protocol, we 
take pictures of all infants who 
weren't born alive or who die 
shortly after birth. We encourage 
the family to see them in the 
delivery room, or after the mom 
has gotten back to recovery or 
back to her room.” 

At Emerson Hospital, in Con- 
cord, which modeled its pro- 
gram after the one at Brigham 
and Women’s “the medical staff 
puts a teardrop on the chart of a 
mother who’s lost her baby so the 
medical staff knows before they 
walk into the room and ask, 
‘How's the baby?’.” says Sandy 
Greenwald, a _neonatal-death 
group leader and clinical social 
worker in private practice in 
Framingham. 

In addition, it's ap- 
propriate counselors recommend 
memorial services or funerals. 
Says May, “We feel very strongly 
that even though the baby wasn’t 
born alive, he or she needs to be 


respected and honored in what-_ 


ever way the family feels com- 
fortable. We always feel very 
strongly that the family needs to 
be offered the option of burial or 
cremation or a memorial service 
here in the hospital, even if they 
choose to have the remains dis- 
posed of by the hospital. Families 
I have worked with who de- 
livered elsewhere and weren't 
offered that option resent it very 
much.” 


Memorial services often in- 
clude readings and religious 
songs, Masses, or simple grave- 
side rites. “The important thing is 
to make the experience of the 
baby and the loss as real as 
possible,” Greenwald says. 
“Naming and holding the baby, 
having a picture, saving the 

--baby’s bracelet are all ways of 
doing this. And that includes a 
memorial service. Anything that 
makes the loss more real. It’s 
hard to grieve for something 
there’s no evidence existed.” 

* * 

More difficult-is grieving for an 
infant who didn’t survive beyond 
the first trimester. Unfortunately, 
most miscarriages occur during 
that time, before the mother 
“looked” pregnant, before the 
bonding between father and 
child had begun, and before the 
infant had developed enough to 
resemble a “real” baby. 

However, many say, none of 
these attempts at making the loss 
more immediate diminishes the 
grief most couples feel. And 
institutional support, counselors 
insist, isn’t enough. 

Some women repress the loss 
for as long as 15 years because of 
society’s dismissive attitudes, 
Sandy Greenwald says, while 
others will come to her for help 
soon after they’ve miscarried. 
Despite the differences in time 
frames, the needs of both groups 
are the same. “Women have a 
miscarriage and they don’t have 
any support from from society 
because it’s not regarded as a loss 
by anyone but them. Their feel- 
ings don’t get validated. People 
come into the group with broken 
hearts. They feel very confused 
and very vulnerable.” 

It is important for outsiders to 
realize that the nature of the loss 
can be complex. “If one is looking 
to define it,” says Brigham and 
Women's May, “it involves the 
loss of hopes, dreams, of poten- 
tial regeneration. Perhaps, too, 
the loss of an ideal. Many women 
go into a pregnancy with only the 
media prescription ideal of what 
pregnancy is — that it’s a won- 
derful time, a women looks more 
beautiful, etcetera. If you think of 
commercials, there’s always the 
lovely picture of the pregnant 
woman in the long white dress 
looking and feeling better than 
she ever has. In my experience, 
that’s the exception to the rule. 
Very few people consciously go 
into pregnancy with the thought 
that it might not be a successful 
one. Pregnancy is a very glorified 
time, artificially so. And the loss 
is a profound one.” 

Women who miscarry may 
also feel an enormous loss of 

Continued on page 16 
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Myannis - 771-6983 

Dr Jonathan Getler 


Billerica - 667-0481 
Paul OrStetano 
Brockton - 587-9700 
Dr Steven Stromy 
Oanvers - 777.4700 
Or C Roger Armstrong 


Pembroke - 826-5117 
Or Cyntme Heusciid 
Quincy - 773-1314 

Dr Richard C. Enckson 


station wagons, boats, 
size 


Bench 24x75 11.70 18.80 28.80 
Cot 30x75 12.15 23.50 35.25 
Twin ° 30x75 15.10 30.55 45.65 
% 48x75 20.25 37.50 56.40 
Full 54x75 24.15 42.50 63.50 
Queen 61x61 26.85 51.70 75.55 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
Any thickness available 


NATIONAL FOAM 
RUBBER 


49 Melcher Street, 
Boston Mass. 


542-7982 
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DANVERS Fi. 128. Liberty Tree Mall MARLBORO Fi 20. Indian Head Piaza SWAMPSCOTT Fi: 1-A. Vinnin Square NASHUA Ridge Mail of Warwick Mail 
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Comparable in quality at $40 
marshalls 9.99 


The hottest crinkle casual jeans of the 
season at an unseasonably low price! 


© Pick from over 12 styles 


© Get great pockets, pleats and fit 
that won't quit 


: © All 100% cotton. All first quality 
e At least 180 pairs per store 
® Crinkles are in so we'll run out fast 


: © Sorry, no layaways because of the 
: popularity and value of these jeans 


: - | © Junior sizes 3 to 13, misses’ 4 to 14 


We reserve the right to limit quantities 


DESIGNER 
FOR 9.99 


YOU'LL NEVER WANT TO SHOP IN A DEPARTMENT STORE AGAIN 


In a world where 
the best things in life often come 
with an equally impressive price tag... 
there’s Marshalls. 
Brand names for less. 
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Restaurants 


The Mexican 


Restaurant 
Don’t cry over spilt salsa 


464 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, 522-8645. Open Monday through 
Thursday from 11:30 a.m. io 9 p.m., and on Friday and Saturday from 


diocre spices. I’m not saying the 


food is canned; but I will say that.” 


you can make tastier Mexican 
food than this in your own home, 
using canned ingredients. That 
should not be the case. 

There are some good things at 
The Mexican Restaurant, starting 
with the complimentary taco 
chips and the cup of hot salsa dip, 
which lacks only green coriander. 
Soup of the day ($1.25) was a 
bowl, not a cup, of intriguing 
black bean. The broth was thin 
and subtly spicy; most of the 
beans had been left whole. 

A nachos appetizer ($2.95) was 
one of those freeform nachos. 


11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Open on Sunday from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. NO Remember when nachos were 
credit cards. No liquor. Sidewalk-level access. Narrow bathroom peat canapés of tortilla chips 
doors. topped with refried beans, 
- cheese, and jalapefio peppers? 

by Robert Nadeau You could lift one neatly and 
; plop it in your mouth. Now it’s 


, oston has long suffered a 
great quality gap between 
its three expensive Mex- 

ican restaurants and its various 
cheap Mexican restaurants. The 
national vogue for Mexican food 
has only aggravated the situation 
by giving us large franchise 
restaurants such as Chi-Chi’s and 
GuadalaHarry’s that have worse 


“Let our of sales, service, 
and horticultural experts advise you. 
You can select from a wide variety of beautiful 
plants that will enhance your living space. 


END OF WINTER SALE 


food than our cheap places. 
Now comes this modest spot 
with the immodest name in 
Jamaica Plain, taking a modest 
step into the gap. The strengths 
of this place are gentle prices, 
generally palatable food, and real 
Mexicans both in the kitchen and 
waiting tables. The weaknesses 
are inferior trimmings and me- 


throw some chips on a plate, 
throw on some cheese and refried 
beans, broil it up, and let the 
customers grab and growl as they 
will. The Mexican Restaurant 
unwisely omits the jalapefio 
slices, leaving the dish without 
character. You can fish a pickled 
jalapefio slice out of a jar on the 
table, and reassemble a nacho as | 
remember it, but the effect is not 
really the same. 

The place does have a properly 
bewildering variety of combina- 
tion plates. They are 95 cents to 
$1.50 as single side orders, $2.95 
to $3.50 as dinners, $3.25 as 
double combinations, and $4.95 
as triple “super combos.” There 
are no real financial incentives 
built into this system, so have 
what you want. Dinners and 
combinations add helpings of 
greasy yellow rice and truly 


10. neh: $5 mediocre refried beans. 

$15 Based on my super combo, I 
8 & 10 inch Chinese Evergreens...................cc:ccccceceeeee $10 or less would recommend the tostadas, 
TO CORE $15 and probably the tacos and 


URBAN TROPICAL PLAN 


North Washington Street, Boston 


617-523-2515 


TWO MINUTES FROM HAYMARKET T LOCATED IN SCOTCH 6 SIRLOIN BUILDING 


. Massachusetts 02114 


flautas as well. We are talking 
about spiced beef, beans, cheese, 
and salad in either a flat soft corn 
tortilla, crisp folded corn tortilla, 
or crispy rolled corn tortilla, 
respectively. burrito was 
generous wifh the beef, and the 
shredded méat was several cuts 
above what the franchise chains 
microwave up, but the whole was 
bland. My enchilada was a 
chicken enchilada with tasteless 
red sauce; perhaps the green 


enchiladas are better. 

The burro grande ($3.50) was 
better. This filling platter (quaint- 
ly described as “a meal for 
himself”) puts the rice and beans 
inside a large flour tortilla with 
guacamole and your choice of 
beef or chicken. In the beef 
version, this is a casserole sand- 
wich saved by the tasty 
guacamole. 

Mole Poblano ($5.50) is too 
hard a dish to make from scratch 
in a small Boston restaurant, so 
the sauce is almost certainly 
canned. In any event, it has lost 
the finesse of the classic Aztec 
chocolate-chili sauce that de- 
pends upon a subtle blend of 
several varieties of peppers and 
other spices. The portion of 
chicken here boneless, 
generous in size, and is not 
allowed to dry out. The sauce is 
not unpleasant, but it’s no special 
treat either. 

The Mexican Restaurant has 
only two desserts, but both are 
very good. Bufiuelos ($1.25) are 
three deep-fried pancakes 
sprinkled with cinnamon sugar. 
They are in the lineage of fried 
dough that every Mediterranean 
nation claims as its own, contest- 
ing every ex-Med colony area 
from the coast of India to the 
pueblos of New Mexico. 

Flan ($1.25) is not pretty; they 
are prone to let it crumble and 
develop bubbles, but it has the 
caramel custard taste and intensi- 
ty that is such a grand foil to 
coffee. 


Service and atmosphere are 
strong assets at The Mexican 
Restaurant, in contrast to many 
competitors in its price range. It is 
a comfortable small restaurant 
with carpeted floors, wood cap- 
tain’s chairs, and at least one 
helpful waiter — the one we had. 
A few hats, some pottery, and a 
painting of a cactus remind us of 
Mexico. The high stucco room 
with ceiling fans reminds us 
generally of the tropics. The 
obligatory community bulletin 
board reminds us that we are in 
Jamaica Plain. A cactus grown as 
a hanging plant is trying its best 
north window. 

The Mexican Restaurant has 
attracted good crowds in a neigh- 
borhood that still lacks 
restaurants despite some new 
small ones. I have not noticed 
many Hispanic customers, in 
contrast to the lamented Taco 
Olé. That wasn’t a very good 
restaurant either, but it had prob- 
lems different from those of The 
Mexican Restaurant. Taco Olé 
was an authentic effort at 
Yucatecan cuisine, which isn’t 
very good. The Mexican Restau- 
rant is a halfhearted effort at 
American Mexican restaurant 
food, which can be very good. If 
Mexican restaurants were 
baseball teams, The Mexican Res- 
taurant would be the Boston Red 
Sox, and Taco Olé would have 
been the Pawtucket Red Sox. 
Well, there's no point crying over 
spilled salsa, especially salsa 
without coriander. O 
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is Not Enough! 
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GIVES YOUA RADIO MAGAZINE 


BOSTON SUNDAY REVIEW is c fascinating summary of 
the past week's activities in and out of the world of Boston. 
News. music, talk and listener participation are all 
blended by WBCN’s talented news department. = 
Investigation. information, entertainment: we'll give y 
special taste of why the week ends here on FM-104 


ane’ 


EVERY SUNDAY, 7AM-NOON 
BSR — SUNDAY, MARCH 3 


MARCEL MARCEAU 

A Visit with the Worid’s Most Famous Mime 

CAESAR CHAVEZ 

The Union Organizer Says There's a New Grape Boycott Underway 

THE DAY OF RECKONING APPROACHES 

Bob Murray ‘‘The Tax Man”’ is Ready to Help You Prepare for April 15 

ELISA MONTE 

The Choreographer Previews Her New Work with the Boston Ballet. 

PLUS: An Update on Anti-Apartheid Demonstrations in Bos- 

ton...Attorney Bob Schwartz’ Your Rights on the Job...Consumer 

Guidelines to Planning a Vacation...Arlene Andersen's ‘Appreciate 

Your Money’’...Tank on Sports...The Cosmic Muffin...Dr. Rick 
fae Herman..Chef Robaire:.. The WBCN Job Squad...and the Audio IQ Test 
“You Bet Your Ears!” 


Produced hy WBCN News 
Mat Schatter with Katy Abel 
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WORKING 


Ethical investments 


Put your money where your morals are 


by Paul Bradley 


ou want the money you 
Y work for to work for you, 
not against you. Obvious 
as that may seem, many people 
put their money at cross- 
purposes with their lives and 


beliefs. There are numerous ex- 
amples. A union worker saves at 
a bank that lends to corporations 
that hire union-busting consult- 
ants; a black executive invests in 
a mutual fund that holds stock in 


businesses with ties to South 
Africa; a nuclear-freeze advocate 
buys US savings bonds that 
finance the huge federal deficit 
largely created by the Reagan 
military build-up; en- 


vironmentalist opens an Individ- 
ual Retirement Account (IRA) at a 
credit union that lends the money 
to companies that 
forests. 

People make self-defeating in- 
vestments because they're un- 
aware of any connection between 
their money and the interests 
they oppose. After all, banks 
don’t advertise their portfolios, 
and it’s hard to think of one’s 
passbook savings having any- 
thing to do with, say, South 
African apartheid..Even if one 
does see the connection, it’s hard 
to know what to do about it. The 
financial world is run by highly 
conservative managers, many of 
whom consider socially responsi- 
ble investments “unadulterated 
socialism” (as economist Milton 
Friedman calls them); so it may 
seem that there exists no safe, 
high-yield investment where one 
can put one’s savings with a clear 
conscience. 

The creators of Working Assets 
must have had this dilemma in 
mind when they came up with 
their slogan “Now you have a 
choice.” Working Assets is a San 
Francisco-based mutual fund 
dedicated to investment “in 
enterprises that create jobs in this 
country, treat their employees 
fairly, and improve the quality of 
our society and environment.” 
Working Assets does not invest 
in Overseas companies or in those 
that pollute, make weapons, fund 
nuclear power, or discriminate. 

Although these restrictions 
may leave one asking,*’’What's 
left?”, Working Assets’ portfolio 
shows a diversity of investments 
— government-guaranteed se- 
curities that finance renewable 
energy, family farms, small busi- 
nesses, housing, and higher 
education; certificates of deposit 
(CDs) in minority-owned or lo- 
cally oriented banks; commercial 
paper (similar to CDs) issued by 
corporations that meet the fund’s 
criteria. 


clear-cut . 


Working Assets is a money- 
market mutual fund. While a 
conventional mutual fund buys 
stocks and bonds and is geared 
toward long-term investment, a 
money-market mutual fund buys 
only short-term securities with 
known yields. It is, therefore, 
highly liquid — its assets are 
easily converted to cash — and is 
designed as a hybrid savings 
account: it offers the easy access 
to one’s money of a low-interest 
passbook account and the high 
interest of CDs in one. Many 
money-market funds include un- 
limited check-writing privileges, 
though the usual minimum with- 
drawal by check is $250. 

Since 1982, banks have been 
legally allowed to offer money- 
market accounts, but money- 
market funds are still a better 
deal. The advantages of bank 
money-market accounts are fed- 
eral deposit insurance and physi- 
cal convenience (while money- 
market funds conduct business 
via toll-free telephone lines and 
post office boxes, banks have 
local offices). The disadvantages 
are that banks tend to pay lower 
interest rates and charge hefty 
service fees for writing more than 
three checks per month. Money- 
market funds lack federal deposit 
insurance but purchase top-rated 
securities and diversify their 
portfolios to minimize losses 
should a security default (some- 
thing that has not happened to 
any money-market fund). 

Another advantage to invest- 
ing in money-market funds is the 
nature of the relationship be- 
tween a fund and its depositors. 
When one deposits money in a 
fund, one is technically buying 
shares of stock in that fund; and 
when one writes checks to with- 
draw funds, one is redeeming 
those shares. Being a shareholder 
instead of a customer gives one a 
larger voice in how the fund is 
managed — through voting at 

Continued on page 18 


last forty years. 


them 
eat steak... 


(cooked medium rare, of course) & salad bar 
& homemade freshly baked bread & baked 
potato & a carafe of burgundy wine & a slice 
of fudge cake and even the angriest of the 
rebels will toast to the Queen’s health. How 
often do you go to a restaurant, spend $15- 
$20 on a meal and still leave feeling hungry? 
That is not the case at Newbury’s. Our 
sirloin steaks weigh at least a pound, our 
salad bar offers seconds, thirds and fourths, 
the baked potato is huge, you get a loaf of 
homemade bread with dinner and if you are 
still hungry, have some of the free brownies 
for dessert. So the next time your friends get 
restless, bring them to Newbury’s and dis- 
cover the restaurant which has kept Bos- 
tonians and their stomachs satisfied for the 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 


CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267-1234 
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PASTA. Why 


would find it in any pizzeria in Italy; 
peppers, white mushrooms and prosciutto. 
pasta? Because it tastes so 
fettucini, rigatoni and stuffed shells are 


Woop, BRICK & FIRE jes 

An unusual recipe for pizza. . 

PIZZA. We use three wood burning brick ovens because their heat is hutter and 
more even, creating a delicious, crisp pizza. Our Quattro Stagioni is just like you 

in four sections with artichokes, sweet 


with our pizza. Our homemade 
baked in our brick ovens. 


ANTIPASTO, BAR, & BOCCE. We have enjoyed three in 
Somerville and are now pleased to announce the opening of Bertucci’s in 


bridge. 
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799 Main Street, Cambridge 661-83 


56 __197 Elm Street, Somerville 776-9241 
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Dr. Ruth Westheimer 
Shrinks 
Continued from page 1 
cable-television show, Good 
Sex, and the host of a radio 
call-in program on WYNY in 
New York called Sexually Speak- 
ing, which attracts nearly 2500 
callers every Sunday night. She 
says she does not do therapy but 
educates, in an attempt to de- 
velop what she calls a “sexually 
literate society.” 

Westheimer’s talk shows are 
bold and explicit, and only some- 
one with a feeble libido could 
ignore the fact that her per- 
formances are highly titillating — 
to say the least. That is, after all, 
what makes Westheimer West- 


heimer — the therapist who once 
discussed womcin and cucumbers 


on national television. Her listen- 
ers can’t seem to figure out 
whether she’s high comedy, vul- 
garity bordering on trash, or just 
plain honest. 

Sitting around the table, the 
psychologists can’t seem to de- 
cide, either. When asked to ex- 
plain why callers like Dr. Ruth, 
the group offered these sassy 
theories: 

“She's a permissive mother 
with an old European accent. An 
unusual dichotomy of per- 
missiveness and strictness.” “It’s 
like the caller’s mother doesn’t let 
them do that stuff, but the 
grandmother does! And grand- 
mother gets a charge out of it!” “I 
think she’s considered a comedy 
routine, to the listeners. They 
don’t take her too seriously.” 
“She'll answer any call in the 


world, and if she doesn’t know 


what to say, she'll say, ‘Use 
contraceptives!’ “And at the 
end of the show, she always says, 
‘Haf goot sex!’ She gives a 


‘pompa, pompa, pompa, now 
goodbye, haf goot sex!’ ” 
“Yeah,” says Michael S. 


Broder, a clinical psychologist 
from Philadelphia and Guide- 
lines and Ethics Committee 
chairman of the AMP, “nice work 
if you can get it.” 

* * * 

When last we tuned in, the 
media shrinks of the ‘80s seemed 
poised to take up where the self- 
help books of the ‘70s had left off. 
Across the country, people 
searching for answers to prob- 
lems were willing to talk with a 
voice on the radio about the most 
intimate details of their lives. 


Media ‘proved so ubi- 
quitous that America could wake 
up to the sound of child psychol- 
ogist Lawrence Balter on CBS 
Morning News and go to bed 
listening to Westheimer on Let- 
terman. An estimated 20 million 
listeners and viewers were tuning 
in each week, eavesdropping at 
the Keyhole of Life’s Problems. 

The APA — which once called 
media psychology professionally 
unethical and potentially damag- 
ing to callers and listeners alike 
— eventually bowed to the grow- 
ing trend and voted in 1981 to 
allow psychologists to be on 
radio and television without for- 
feiting their in the 
association. 

Toni Grant, who took to the 
airwaves 10 years ago in Los 
Angeles and is generally credited 
with starting the radio-shrink 
movement, triumphed several 
years ago in the only lawsuit ever 
filed against a media shrink when 
a judge refused to hear the 
$250,000 case brought against her 
by a woman who claimed that 
her breast milk had dried up after 
Grant allegedly hung up on her 
in the middle of a call. 

The Association for Media Psy- 
chology (AMP) was formed in 
1982 with guidelines to govern 
what these maverick psy- 
chologists could do on the air- 
waves. Foremost in those guide- 
lines were the following: under 
no circumstances should one at- 
tempt to do therapy on the air, 
and remarks should be educa- 
tional and general in nature. 

When the media shrinks ar- 
rived in Toronto last summer for 
the annual APA convention, it 
was clear that, for the most part, 
the scarlet M had been deleted 
from their name tags. They still 
heard complaints that they were 


doing therapy on the air, but at . 


least no one ran up and told them 
they were doing the devil’s work, 
which they'd been accused of in 
the past. 

Those populating the world of 
radio shrinkdom were euphoric. 
But their enthusiasm was short- 
lived. 

Tune in now, and you'll find 
that the issues media shrinks face 
may prove to be more menacing 
than wacky lawsuits, hisses 
about deviltry, and APA 
reprimands, Media psychologists 
are beginning to realize that some 
new things are out there on the 
airwaves: the entertainment fac- 


tor and the pseudoshrink factor. 

The six psychologists ad- 
dressed the entertainment factor, 
if obliquely, that night at the 
Village - Idiot, in Toronto. Al- 
though Broder acknowledged 
Westheimer’s popularity, he did 
so with a sneer — and for good 
reason. There is hardly a media 
shrink who's not green with envy 
over the popularity Ruth West- 
heimer enjoys. But to attain such 
popularity requires certain sacri- 
fices. Do they want to be enter- 
tainers or professionals? 

The pressure to try and do both 
is obvious. Some radio shrinks 
complained during one Toronto 
AMP meeting that they must 
keep their programs “sexy, dirty, 
and fast” to please radio-station 
programmers, who are ever con- 
scious of the need for high 
ratings. This creates a paradox. 
The professional shrinks, who 
don’t want to appear too “enter- 
taining,” often let their callers 
carry the burden of keeping the 
audience on its toes. After careful 
screening, the callers chosen to 
go on the air are the ones judged 
most interesting (read, entertain- 
ing). 

Which brings us to the 
pseudoshrink factor. The grow- 
ing media-shrink business is now 
rife with imposters who talk a 
good game but have no formal 
training in helping others sort out 
their problems. These 
pseudoshrinks argue that their 
“life experiences” qualify them to 
give out advice. 

Consider the words of the 
popular, delightfully chatty Sally 
Jessy Raphael, a_ professional 
broadcaster who can be heard 
giving out advice on NBC Talk- 
net radio, on WRKO-AM in 
Boston: “I'm tired of being told 
that I can’t do this because I’m 
not trained in psychology. Any- 
thing my callers want to talk 
about, well, I’ve been through it 
all twice. America isn’t interested 
in a guru figure who says, ‘Here, 
sit at my feet, I have all the 
answers.’ | think we want to sit. 
and have a cup of coffee, a pat on 
the back, and a ‘there, there, 
baby.’ 

The roles of entertainment and 
of the pseudoshrinks are growing 
concerns of legitimate media psy- 
chologists, not to mention their 
long-suffering critics. And the 
ability of both to undermine the 
field’s credibility may well send 

Continued on page 12 
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 Pheenix 


Five Seasons 

RESTAURANT 
natural & sea foods 

Complete Natural Catering 


Boston location temporarily closed. 
Watch for our new Grand Opening. 


You are invited to visit our Cambridge location 
at 149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
Luncheon Served Daily. 
Ample free parking. 
491-5377 


Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant 
featuring our two new lounges 
The Beachcomber and Tulips. 11 
11 E. Central St. 
Centrum exit 16 off 290 
792-1124 


5 Jamaica 6 Linwood McM. 
100 Mass. Ave:, Boston - 669A Centre St. Plain 524-901 | 
THE TASTE OF THAILAND -Mon. - Sat. 
astonlahing amount beauty pleasure 578 1remont St 
on + for the palate .. . Siam 
er: aad — — Robert Nedesu, The Boston Phoenix Boston, Mass. 02118 
“Food exceptional... service and hospitallty attentive... cooked to order. 617-267-7228 
— Barbare Rochatka-Riley, The Tab 
& & “Slam Cuisine is sure to develop powerful Tra 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30em-3pm Spm- 
961 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 1 Block from B.G. Bridge 
254-4335 Now Playing at Newbury’s 
THE ENDLESS 
GREENS 
A). with ....croutons 
Bl & a myriad of other 
Admission: Matinee $3.95 (until 3:30) 
_-t|**The Old Days Evenings $4.50 


WEEPING WILLEY 
oF: AND HIS BLUES BAND 
featuring Gaylord Grant 


JACOB WIRTH CO. 


33-37 Stuart Street+Boston 338-8586 


BLUES & JAZZ 


Restaurant 
Established 1968 
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““Boston’s Lon: 
Running Steak 
Non-stop 
from noon to midnight 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 
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SUPER 
PRE-SEASON 


the full line 
of Honda motorcycles 
competitively priced and 
set go! 


NEWLY RENOVATED & 
EXPANDED SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


HONDA BOSTON 


916 COMM. AVE., BOSTON 734-8200 
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Tom Cottle 


Shrinks 


Continued from page 10 
the bona fide shrinks dashing 
back to their couches and their 
private patients. 

* * 

Media shrinks became so pop- 
ular so quickly that a sociological 
theory now exists to explain their 
rapid rise. 

Until recently, we are told, the 
more traditional therapies were 
reserved for the YAVIS — the 
Young, Attractive, Verbal, In- 
telligent, and Successful person 
who could afford the time and 
the money therapy demands. 
Given the chance, of course, 
everybody else presumably 
wanted to talk about their prob- 
lems, too. So when Toni Grant 
took to the airwaves 10 years ago, 
it meant that talking to a shrink 
was no longer a privilege re- 
served for the YAVIS. Anyone 
could call up. No appointment 


necessary. And it was free. 
Proponents of the movement 
argued that they offered solid 
advice and information to those 
with nowhere else to turn. “We 
bring psychology to the masses,” 
says Grant, “by giving it away.” 
The debate started immediate- 
ly. Critics called radio shrinkdom 
nothing short of entertainment, 
“voyeurism of the ear,” and a 
disservice to the profession. Ac- 
cording to Virginia O'Leary, a 
social psychologist who does 
media research and runs a con- 
sulting firm in Washington, DC, 
the major concerns about the 
audience were these: that listen- 


ers would take the advice laid out. 


for others literally and try to 
apply it to their own lives; that 
callers would try their own brand 
of psychotherapy on other peo- 
ple; that people in extreme dis- 
tress would take what was in- 
tended as very general advice 
and make drastic changes in their 
lives only to regret what they'd 


} 


done later. “We don’t know 
exactly how this ‘power’ of 
professional authority, the voice 
on the radio, affects people,” 
O'Leary says. 

Even after the APA relaxed its 
rules — and agreed to let its 
members give “advice” if they 
used “the most relevant data” 
and “the highest level of 
professional judgment” — the 
criticism continued. Where does 
advice end and therapy begin? 
Who monitors the stations to 
make sure the guidelines are 
followed? Not the APA. Not ‘the 
AMP. In fact, members in both 
organizations admit that the rules 
are almost impossible to enforce. 

“The mass-media psy- 
chotherapists pour out instant 
advice like so many oracles from 
upon Mount Olympus,” wrote 
Dr. Stanley Lesse, editor of the 
Ameritan Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy, in April 1982. “Can it 
be that a TV or radio contract 
and the magic of a microphone 


gives one split-second sagacity 
through divine contact with the 
gods?” 


There’s one aspect of media . 


psychology, however, that can- 
not be debated. It dared to 
challenge an exceptionally pri- 
vate profession, one traditionally 
conducted behind closed doors. 
Once the media shrinks opened 
that door, some fairly un- 
orthodox stuff slipped out, all 
under the guise of stop-and-go 
therapy. 

There’s Dial-A-Shrink, a $50 
service that will get you 30 
minutes on the telephone with a 
therapist. And Pen Sessions, a 
therapy-by-mail pén-pal ex- 
change in which a person spells 
out his or her problems in a letter 
and for $25 a therapist will 
answer by mail. Last summer, 
captains for the Queen Elizabeth 
II hired a psychiatric nurse to 
conduct a call-in show over the 
cruise ship’s intercom for anyone 
who came aboard burdened with 


actual on-air counseling sessions 
or simulated family therapy with 
paid actors. One such show, 
called So You Think You’ve Got 
Problems!, allowed the audience 
to vote for the contestant who got 
the best advice from a panel of 


experts. 

Even if it were possible to 
separate what's “information” 
from what's “entertainment,” it 
probably wouldn’t matter to the 
people who keep reaching for the 
dial. They’re too busy listening. 

“There are three things people 
get from a show,” says Judith 
Kuriansky, a clinical psychologist 
on WABC Talkradio in New York 
who's syndicated throughout the 
country. “One, the sense that 
they are not alone with their 
problems. I hear it over and over, 
“You mean I’m not the only one?’ 
Two, there’s the sense of being 
heard and being helped, that 
someone simply listened. Third, 
they hear really constructive sug- 
gestions about solving a problem, 
help that can be used by callers 
and listeners in similar situ- 
ations.” 

Grant, whose LA show can be 
heard in Boston on WTTP, says, 
“We would all love to believe 
that we are highly individualistic, 
but in fact, we are not. Love is 
love, hate is hate, grief is grief. 
That’s why we can listen. That's 
why we can learn.” 

And Dorothy L. Singer, a — 
clinical and research psychologist - 
who is codirector of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Family Television Re- 
search Center and a frequent 
critic of shrink call-in shows, 
says, “The media psychology 
shows have replaced standing 
over the fence. It’s awfully good 
‘listening in.’ And what moves 
people more than a tragedy in life 
and listening to someone’s heart- 
ache?” 


Remember Nick in The Big 

Chill? 
In one particularly memorable 
scene, Nick, the Vietnam vet who 
lived in LA for a while and 
worked as a radio shrink, is 
sitting on the couch watching 
television with Chloe. Sprawled 
on a nearby sofa is Michael, who 
took a Quaalude and has passed 
Continued on page 14 
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out. “Quick Silver Girl” is playing 
in the background, and Nick is 
telling Chloe what it was like 
being a radio shrink. 

“And then one day I was 
driving home, and they were 
running one of my shows, and I 
heard myself talking to someone 
who had called up, someone in 
real pain. | listened to them about 
45 seconds, and I’m talking like I 
know and understand them and 
have something useful to say 
about their lives. And the worst 
part was, they believed me. I quit 
the next day.” 

Chloe responds. “You helped 
me. [Nick stares in disbelief.] I 
was 15 and my family was living 
in Oakland. I used to listen to you 
every night.” 

“Oh, God,” sighs Nick. 

“One night I called you up. I 
was real upset. | thought there 
was something wrong with me, 
that I was some kind of pervert.” 

“What did I say?” asks Nick. 

“You said that I would be okay 
as long as I did my homework 
and went to bed at a reasonable 
hour.” 

“Oh God,” moans Nick. 

“No. You’ were right. It was 
okay. You ... helped.” 

And then Chloe reaches out to 


touch Nick’s shoulder. 

Such is the stuff radio shrinks’ 

dreams are made on. 
* * 

Jacqueline Bouhoutsos, ready 
for lunch after a long morning of 
meetings with AMP members in 
Toronto, picks at the sorry excuse 
for a crab salad that’s been dished 
onto the plate in front of her. “I 
think it’s the word ‘entertaining’ 


that people find bothersome,” 


she says after a long pause, 
choosing her words carefully. “I 
think you can use the term 
‘interesting,’ and it would raise 
hackles, and in essence it’s the 
same thing. If you are a professor 
and you are boring, your students 
are not going to learn. If you're 
not interesting and you're on 
radio, your listeners will get 
bored and turn off the radio. So 
you can’t transmit that infor- 
mation on psychology and you 
won't get heard.” 

If anyone has worked to keep 
media shrinks legitimate, it’s 
Bouhoutsos. A tiny woman with 
hair in varying shades of blond, 
she is president of the AMP but 
not a radio or television shrink. 
She is a clinical psychologist from 
Santa Monica who once worked 
as a consultant to the ratings- 
and-code board of the Motion 
Pictures Association. She be- 
lieves in educating the public 
about mental-health issues and 
sees the media as the best way to 
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do that. She believes media 


psychology demystifies the pro- 
fession and gives people infor- 


mation that they can use to make 


their lives better. 

Bouhoutsos came to the APA 
conference armed with statistics 
from recent studies showing that 
callers and listeners from both 
sides of the country had 
benefitted from the media-shrink 
shows. And she staunchly re- 
futed the claim that people listen 
to the shows for pure entertain- 
ment and/or voyeuristic enrich- 
ment. 

“No,.no to that question. It’s 
advice giving,” she says. “It’s 
educational. They don’t see it as 
entertaining. We imagined that 
people would say they are enter- 
tained by listening to people's 
problems, but that’s not the way 
they see it.” : 

Why then, do radio shrinks 
often admit that they are under 
tremendous pressure from sta- 
tions to make their shows as 
entertaining as possible? In fact, 
the hosts have developed their 
own set of commandments to 
help make the shows just that. 
High on the list is turnover. Like 
a Rawhide wagon train, you've 
got to “keep this doggie moving.” 
The more calls the better. Keep it 
snappy. The typical six- to seven- 
minute call should not turn into a 
15-minute monologue. In Boston, 
for example, WEEI-AM’s Dr. 
Lonnie Carton has in the past 
been restricted to two minutes 
and 15 seconds per segment. 

Taking calls from old people, 
drunks, and insomniacs is dis- 
couraged. Although some hosts 
allow them on the air, the AMP 
prefers that psychologists not 
speak to suicidal callers, suggest- 
ing that they be patched through 
to professional suicide-preven- 
tion hotlines instead. 

Unlike Judith Kuriansky, who 
swears that every call is “like a 
Christmas package” to her, Grant 
has a back-up crew that screens 
and selects her calls carefully. 
She says she can’t stand third- 
party callers, ‘those who are 
calling about Aunt Tilley in Des 
Moines or their married daughter 
doing some damn fool thing. I 
want to get people talking about 
themselves,” she says. “I try to 
stay-away from emotionally dis- 
turbed people. I don’t like 
hypochondriacs, headaches, and 
backaches. All the somatic prob- 
lems. I’m saying that, basically, 
the program is there to inform 
and educate and, I hope, enter- 
tain a little.” 

It's a sensitive subject ruled by 
semantics. Stars such as Grant 
and Kuriansky, who have syndi- 
cated daily shows with na- 
tionwide listening audiences of 


between 100,000 and 150,000 
people in 35 cities, have so many 
calls that they can be selective 
about who gets on the air, That 
means they have some control 
over the topics that get on the air. 
Media psychologists in cities with 
smaller listening audiences don’t 
usually have this luxury. They 
take what callers they can get, 
which puts added pressure on the 
host to be entertaining. 

' And it was the failure to give in 
to the entertainment factor that 
Dr. Harry Sobel believes -led 
eventually to his dismissal from 
WRKO in Boston in January, after 
being on the air every weekday 
for three years. “I imagine,” says 
Sobel, “that if every day of the 
week I talked about orgasms and 
ejaculations, I would still be on 
the radio.” 


Instead, Sobel, a 36-year-old — 


clinical psychologist affiliated 
with Harvard Medical School 
and Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, focused his show on “social 
issues and psychological prob- 
lems.” “My program was some- 
what different in that I tried to 
raise the major contemporary 
issues that families face,” says 
Sobel. It wasn’t, “ ‘Hello, this is 
Dr. Harry Sobel and what's your 
problem?’ My shows were geared 
more for discussions than for 
self-help analysis, and I basically 
think that radio talk-shows 
where all they do is give out 
advice are unethical. I did give a 
certain degree of advice, no ques- 
tion about that. But psychologists 
should become educators on the 
radio and stimulate important 
discussions.” 

Melvin Miller, program direc- 
tor at WRKO, says that Sobel’s 
contract wasn’t renewed because 
the ratings for his noon to 2 p.m. 
slot just weren’t high enough. A 
consumer show will replace 
Sobel’s. Sobel is currently look- 
ing for another station for his 
show. 

Dr. Rick Skodnek, a Harvard- 
trained adult and child psy- 
chiatrist, has made radio talk- 
shows a subspecialty of his. He 
started out with a program called 
Love Talk at WITS-AM, home of 
one of the first radio-shrink talk- 
show hosts in Boston, Dr. Joy 
Brown. When the station became 
WMRE and changed its all-talk 
format, both Skodnek and Brown 
had to go. Brown ended up in 
California, and Skodnek can now 
be heard each day on WTTP-AM. 

“It’s the same situation, the 
problems of show biz,” Skodnek 
says. “On the air there is a 
tremendous amount of pressure 
for ratings, entertainment, all the 
time. All those factors are against 
the careful and sensitive scrutiny 
of a person’s experience and 
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need. How do I avoid that?I don’t 
do diagnosis and treatment on 
the air. Unfortunately, many of 
the radio psychologists do treat- 
ment, or attempt to do treatment 
on the air, and I think that’s 
destructive.” 

If anyone has carved a unique 
niche for himself in the media- 
shrink phenomenon, it’s Thomas 
Cottle..A psychologist and sociol- 
ogist who calls himself a 
“documentarian,” Cottle currently 
co-hosts a television program on 
Channel 5 called Good Day. “I 
never interview people about 
their problems; I interview peo- 
ple about their experiences,” says 
Cottle. “I don’t interview people 
about their private lives, I inter- 
view people about their inner 
lives. There is a hell of a lot of 
difference.” 

For example, Cottle says, he 
recently heard about a “pitiful, 
tragic case of a young woman, a 
senior in high school.” According 
to Cottle, the young woman has 
an inoperable brain tumor. The. 
family, not knowing how long 
she has to live, allowed her 
boyfriend to move in and, Cottle 
says, to sleep with her. “How is 
this woman coping?” Cottle says 
he wants to know. “How’s the 
boyfriend doing? How is the 
family coping? We asked her [to 
be on the show], we met her, and 
she really wants to do that.” 

Could this guest appearance, 
this quest for an “understanding” 
of how one family copes with a 
tragic illness, be seen as an excuse 
for taking advantage of someone 
at a very vulnerable time? No, 
says Cottle. “I want people to be 
enlightened about the lives, the 
experiences, of other people’s 
experiences. At my best, I’m a 
train station master. I get you in 
one train and get you out through 
the other. If I can invoke in you 
the feelings of another so that 
you can feel like you’re learning, 
I've hit the jackpot. That’s what I 
do best.” 

In television, however, the 
jackpot is ratings. Mary Alice 
Dwyer-Dobbin, vice-president of 
programming for Lifetime Cable 
Network, has seen many shows 
axed because of poor ratings, 
shows such as Crisis Counselor 
and Couples, which used both 
actors and nonactors to portray 
the discussion of problems in 
therapeutic settings. 

But when Good Sex with Ruth 
Westheimer debuted last fall, the 
ratings were more than good. 
“You can say terrific!” Dwyer- 
Dobbin says. “Sex affects every- 
body’s lives, but it’s the one thing 
we aren't taught about.” 

One night on Letterman’s 
show, Westheimer explained the 
format of her program. She told 
Letterman that she would have 
actual actors portraying situ- 
ations that might happen in 
everyday life. “For example, 
where the husband might be a 
premature ejaculator, where the 
wife might not have orgasm. I sit 
with the couple and actually do 
as if I were in my office and do a 
little bit of segment as if we were 
doing therapy. I can’t do therapy 
on the air, in five minutes, but I 
can show what happens in a sex- 
therapist's office.” 

“We were concerned at the 
outset because Dr. Ruth doesn’t 
mince words,” says Dwyer-Dob- 
bin. “She certainly stays within 
the bounds of good taste. She 
uses phrases that are in the 
vernacular, but so far we have 
not received a single complaint.” 

As a matter of fact, the re- 
sponse was highly positive. 
“People were calling up after the 
show, saying, ‘Thank-you so 
much, we've needed this infor- 
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They want entertainment and 
information.” 

Although she’s not a psy- 
chotherapist, Westheimer holds a 
doctorate in sociology from Co- 
lumbia University and is an 
adjunct associate professor at 
New York City’s New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 
in the sex-therapy teaching pro- 
gram. She is also a consultant to 
the New York University- 
Bellevue Hospital geriatrics de- 
partment and works with re- 
habilitation patients at the Kings- 
brook Jewish Medical Center. In 
addition to her media work and 
teaching, she maintains a private 
practice. Married for the third 
time, she has two children. 

Compare Westheimer’s stats 
with those of Sally Jessy Raphael, 
talk-show advice-giver on NBC 
Talknet radio, the host who says, 
“My theory is that anything that’s 
happened to anyone else has 
happened to me twice. It ain’t no 
book learning.” 

At 42, Raphael has been in 
radio and television broadcasting 
for 20 years. She says she’s been 
fired 18 times, moved 21 times, 
married twice, has two 
daughters, one stepdaughter, one 
son, and three foster children. 
“Had-I married my high-school 
sweetheart, I would have nothing 
to say,” she says. “But I’ve had 
tremendous life experiences. On 
my show the sentence doesn’t 
end, ‘I've fucked up my life and 
now you can fuck up.’ It’s ‘I’ve 
fucked up my life and you can 
learn.’ I’ve been there and I care 
about you. I give advice. I don’t 
try to analyze everything. I just 


sort of say, ‘Here’s the way you 
ought to go, this is what I think. 
I’m the woman next door, that’s 
all.’” 

And that’s exactly what some 
stations want. “Radio talk-show 
psychologists are just not good 
broadcasters. They are looking 
too far and too deep, and attempt- 
ing to do therapy,” says Maurice 
Tunick, executive producer of 
NBC Talknet. “We were looking 
for the Dear Abby type, someone 
to play the neighbor.” 

The media psychologists with 
years of training and experience, 
however, cannot tolerate the 
Dear Abby types, and consider 
most of them to be the charlatans 
of airborne therapy. “Life ex- 
perience” experts such as 
Raphael are so popular, though, 
that they put tremendous pres- 
sure on the media shrinks. “On 


the council floor this morning,” . 
Bouhoustsos wearily, 


“someone asked me, ‘What are 
you going to do about this person 
representing herself as a psychol- 
ogist? And how can you let this 
happen? Et cetera, et cetera.’ And I 
said to that person, ‘When we 
have sufficient power, when we 
have sufficient recognition, when 
the APA will stand behind us and 
lend us their power and their 
authority, we will be in a better 
position to do something about 
this. Right now, I am not sure that 
anything we do or say will have 
that much weight.’ ” 
Bouhoustsos is the first to 
admit that in order for science to 
become popular, it must be made 
to look simple. In many radio 
calls, the callers are not after 
advice or insight so much as 
acceptance, a little reassurance 
that they’re still nice people even 
if they’ve had a fight with a 
teenage son, fantasized about an 


affair with a neighbor, or kicked a 
rotten cousin out of the house. A 
little pat on the back to get them. 
through the night, to let them 
know that they’re not alone with 
their problems. 

And even though some claim 
that Raphael's lack of experience 
could harm people, acceptance is 
exactly what Raphael provides 
her listeners with. “You might 
say,” goes the ad promoting the 
Queen of Chatter, “she’s just the 
sort of person you'd like to sit 
down with and have a cup of 
coffee.” 

But if there’s a bottom line to all 
of this, it’s been drawn by Dr. 
Ruth: “For some people, this is not 
the type of program they want to 
listen to,” she says. “I do tell those 
people, ‘Move the dial! Next to me 


is classical music!’” 
Miscarriage 
Continued from page 6 


their sense of control. Says 
Greenwald, “Couples wait until 
their 30s. They’re so used to 
planning their lives and every- 
thing goes according to plan, and 
then they have a miscarriage and 
they’re devastated. They feel 
totally out of control.” De- 
pression is a common reaction. 
And in most cases, contrary to 
folk wisdom, other children don’t 
alleviate the grief. “One of the 
things we try to prepare people 
for in the hospital is the kind of 
comments they might hear from 
friends, relatives, co-workers,” 
May remarks. “They hear ‘Well, 
you've got kids at home. You're 
young, you can have another 
one.’ Those comments hit home 
like a ton of bricks. They aren’t 
ill-motivated. Any yet, the fact 


that a woman has an older child 
at home in no way — in no way 
— compensates or makes up for 
the loss they experience.” 

Many women come away from 
the experience believing they've 
failed as women, says COPE’s 
Sand. “Are you capable of doing 
this? Will you be able to do it 
again? Some women react by not 
wanting to try; others who have 
strong denial go at it again right 
away.” 

Many women who have imis- 
carried also find it difficult to be 
around pregnant women and 
babies. “The women I see are 
devastated and can’t tolerate see- 


- ing pregnant people,” says Sand. 


According to Friedman and 
Gradstein’s Surviving Pregnancy 
Loss, this avoidence is often 
characterized by irrational 
jealousy, sadness, and a sense of 
inadequacy. 

A miscarriage puts a great deal 
of strain on the couple’s rela- 
tionship as well. “A lot is buried, 
and when a couple decides to try 
again it surfaces — the fear,” says 
Nancy Morse of COPE. “Very 
often,” Sand says, “people have 
different ways of dealing with 
grief. Men don’t feel the impact. It 
didn’t happen to them physically. 
So for women there’s sadness but 
also an enormous amount of 
anger over what happened to her 
body. This can separate the cou- 
ple, as the woman internalizes 
these issues, and there can be real 
avoidance.” 

“No two people go through the 
mourning and grieving process in 
the same way,” May says. “And 
that’s very difficult. Where one 
partner may be feeling initial 
grief and sadness, the partner 
may still be in a shocked stage 
where they can’t express anger or 
sadness or guilt. One partner may 


be feeling very angry and the 
other may be feeling it’s time to 
be getting back to normal. No 
matter how close and:how well a 
couple communicates, they’re not 
going to go through the grief in 
the same way at the same time.” 

Empathy — especially the will- 
ingness to listen — can help 
alleviate the mother’s sense of 


alienation after a miscarriage.. 


Those who believe that avoiding 


the subject will aid the healing 


process are mistaken. 

How long does it take to 
recover? Many couples stay in 
support groups for two to three 
months, though the healing proc- 
ess may take a great deal more 
time, counselors say. “People 
make a mistake when they say a 
year has passed and well, that’s 
the cut-off date [for grieving]. 
That’s wrong,” Greenwald says. 
The long-term emotional effects 
of miscarriage can vary, but Sand 
says people should “expect some- 
thing of an anniversary ex- 
perience and expect for the rest of 
their lives to think about the child 
they might have had.” 

_ “I don’t think people are sensi- 
tive to it yet,” Greenwald says. 
“They need to know that there's 
nothing one can say that will er 
and nothing one can say that wi 
hurt. The parents have already 
been hurt as much as they can be. 
The only thing you can say is, 
‘I'm sorry.” 

Support groups for women or 
couples who have lost children 
through miscarriage are con- 
ducted at many area hospitals, 
including Winchester, Emerson, 
Framingham Union, South 
Shore, Quincy City, Jordan, and 
Worcester Memorial hospitals. 
For more information contact the 
individual hospital’s Social Serv- 


ice Department. -O 


6 BULBS SPACE SAVER 


seeker 
SUN BEDS 


HOME UNITS 


$795. 


PINE BED 


$1995. 


MAHOGANY BED 


$2495. 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 


CENTERS 


These units have the Philips R-UVA Sun Lamps — the latest 
technology in UVA suntanning . . . Bar none! We have a complete 
line of home and commercial units. All at affordable prices. % 


SUNTANNING 


447 Old Boston Rd. 
Topsfield 
887-5531 
100 Main St. 
Peabody 


343 Washington St. Newton, MA 02158 


(617) 965-7860 


YOU BOTHERED BY 
A PROBLEM AT WORK? 


of our clients. 


Strategiegaam 


!s your relationship with someone at work interfering with 
your performance? Draining your energy? Taking too much . 
cf your time? Testing your patience? — 


If so, you are not alone, and help is available. 


People problems are among the most common obstacles to 
career success and satisfaction. Yet many who have these 
problems don't feel comfortable talking about them with 
anyone at work, and don’t know where else to turn for help. 


We are a team of experienced, Harvard trained, management 
psychologists. In order to better serve the public, we now 
devote a portion of our practice to working privately with 
individuals. Our consultation aims at helping you look at your 
ene wer situation, understand it better and learn how to 
andle it more effectively. You can opt to meet with us alone, 
with others from your own work group, or with a small group 


For an appointment or further information, call: 


Debra Whitestone, Ed.D. 
Personal Counseling Services 
Strategies for Change 

40 Court St., Boston 
(Government Center) 

723-5225 


Register 
NOW 


047-6789 


day, evening, 
Saturday, Sunday 
workshops & courses 
42 Brattle St. 


Harvard Square 


not-for-profit 
adult education 


The 
Guaranteed 
Classified 
There aren’t many guarantees in 
life, but the one genuine 
guarantee you'll find is the 
Guaranteed Phoenix Classified. 
Yes, we ntee it. 
We're so confident your ad will 
we guarantee if it doesn’t 
work after two consecutive weeks 
... we'll continue to run it FREE 
* — not just for one more week, 
but UNTIL IT WORKS. All you 
have to do is call and tell us to 
rerun yor ad. And we will — 
absolutely Free. 

For convenience, simply phone 
267-1234 to charge your ad. 
MasterCard, Visa and American 
Express accepted. 


To call and charge your ad 


267-1234 


THE BOSTON 


*The guarantee applies to most non- 
commercial ads. 
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Pavilio 
FINE INDIAN CUISINE 
Excellent 
and 
Non-Vegetarian 
Cuisine 


You will enjoy with 
our finest cuisine 
imported beer 

and wine from 

European countries 


17 Central Square 
Cambridge 
on Western Ave. 
(MBTA Central) 


547-7463 


Open 7 days a week 
Mon.-Fri. 12-3 p.m. 
Special 5-11 p.m. dinner 
Master Charge and VISA Credit Cards 


theater. Set yourself back hundreds of years to the 
times when pirates ruled the seas. Come aboard, let 
our crew of buccaneers and wenches serve you from 
the abundant cutting board of the galley cook. 

Wash down your meal with flagons of complimentary beer 
wine or cider. Live out your fantasies. 

The entertainment throughout the meal is a review of 
the tun and licentious frolicking aboard a pirate 

ship in the 1600's. The cast wants you to get involved, 
so grab a flagon of ale and any of your friends 

that wish to become swashbucklers for an evening 
and set sail for entertainment and fun that you'll 
never forget. Make reservations for yourself and 

your friends today. 744-0000. Seating arranged by 
reservation only. 


| RESERVATIONS A MUST 


at Pickering Wharf 


Zt 
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FREE DINNER SPECIAL 


Order Two Dinners — Get Lowest Priced Entree Free 
(valid only Sunday through Thursday evenings with this ad) 


CHINESE 
Cito pls NEW YEAR 
is the R STAURANT 
ONLY restaurant 
in Boston 
where one 
can experience 
REAL Northern 
Italian Cuisine, ” 
N.Y. TIMES 


500 Boylston St., Boston 
For Reservation 437-0500 
Lunch & Dinner Served 


CAFE-RESTAURANT 
PORTUGUESE CUISINE 


TRY OUTSUNDAY PORTUGUESE 55.00 
SPECIAL... BOILED DINNER (including soup) 
Lunch and Dinner Specials Served Daily, from °3.99 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK « 11 A.M.-11 P.M. 
Entertainment Friday & Saturday FADO MUSIC 


For Reservations Cali 531-9687 
72 WALNUT ST. « PEABODY 


Greek and American Cuisine 


Come Visit Our 
Newly Renovated Restaurant 
for the Best in Greek/American Food 
featuring home-made specialties such as: 
Marinated Beef + Steaks,15Oz. * Home-made Egg 


¢ Shish Kebab served with pot. Lemon Soup 
Plates & veg. * Hand made 

¢ Gyros Plate e Chicken Kebab Potato Chips 

¢ Baklava e Greek salads ¢ Vegetarian Plates 


We welcome back our old friends 
and look forward to meeting new ones 


HOURS: 
7:30 AM - 9:30 PM 
Specials available for breakfast, lunch & dinner 


Corner of 316 Newbury & 62 Hereford Sts. 


267-1817 
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Finance 


Continued from page 9 

annual meetings, for instance. 
Any bank customer who has 
tried to complain about the way 
the bank is run can appreciate 
this. 

Because of the short-term na- 
ture of its investments, the inter- 
est paid by a money-market fund 
varies weekly. The industry stan- 
dard for the weekly rate of return 
is called the Donoghue Average; 
the Bank Rate Monitor publishes 
a weekly average for bank 
money-market accounts. Since its 
founding, Working Assets’ rate of 
return has generally equalled the 
Donoghue Average and bettered 
the Bank Rate Monitor average. 


“O:- performance and ex- 
istenc’ demonstrate that there’s 
no in:, conflict between so- 


cially responsible investing and 
making money,” says Peter 
Barnes, vice-president of Work- 
ing Assets, and one of its foun- 
ders. “The socially responsible 
investment universe is fairly big, 
and it contains many investments 
that offer a normal rate of return 
for a normal risk. We simply go 


after that segment of that uni- 
verse.” 

Barnes believes the perceived 
conflict in investing both profit- 
ably and ethically stems from a 
narrow view of what types of 
ethical investments exist. “When 
you mention socially responsible 
investing to people, they think of 
things like low-income condos, 
which have a low rate of return,” 
he says. “Now, that is a form of 
socially responsible investing, 
and some investors are interested 
in that kind of investment, but it’s 
only one segment of what's 
available.” 

It's a segment that doesn’t 
interest Working Assets. The 
fund doesn’t invest directly in 
ethically admirable enterprises, 
which can be risky, but rather in 
the highly rated securities that 
finance those enterprises. Stu- 
dent loans, for example, have a 
high default rate and are a 
terrible investment; Working As- 


- sets won’t make direct student 


loans, but does buy Student Loan 
Marketing Association (Sallie 


Mae) securities, which are backed ~ 


by the federal government. 
Anyone can buy government- 
backed securities, but the mini- 


mum purchase required is usual- 
ly $10,000 to $100,000. Working 
Assets was started to allow peo- 
ple to invest in these securities by 
pooling their resources, and to 
reduce risks through full-time 
professional management and 
diversification of holdings. 

Working Assets’ holdings total 
about $50 million, and Barnes 
expects the fund to reach $70 
million by this summer. This, of 
course, is peanuts when com- 
pared to total US money-market- 
fund deposits of over $175 
billion, but Barnes is encouraged 
by the fund’s growth. 

“The money just keeps pour- 
ing in,” he says. “It’s real steady. 
We're taking in about $4 million a 
month. We have a lot of satisfied 
stockholders who first invested 
$1000 [the minimum] and are 
now sending us more. Apparent- 
ly these people are talking be- 
cause much of our new business 
is word-of-mouth referrals.” (It 
should be noted that there is only 


one other money-market fund: 


with investment requirements of 
social responsibility, the Calvert 
Social Money Fund, in Washing- 
ton, DC. It is smaller than Work- 
ing Assets, and its investment 


criteria are somewhat different.) 

To find out what kind of 
people were investing in Work- 
ing Assets, last summer the fund 
surveyed its 3015 shareholders 
and received over 1600 
responses. Over 90 percent called 
themselves progressive, liberal, 
or radical, and fewer than 1 
percent claimed to be Re- 
publicans. About 40 percent of 
the investors were married; 50 
percent had one or more chil- 
dren; and the average age was 38. 

Barnes says the depositors are 
also outspoken. Last year several 
stockholders complained about 
the fund's choice of Price, Water- 
house as its independent ac- 
countant. Price, a “big eight” 
public-accounting firm, has 
operations in South Africa. After 
much research and consideration, 
Price was dropped last January. 
Since all the “big eight” firms 
were found to have some deal- 
ings in South Africa, a regional 
firm in Philadelphia that special- 
izes in money-market funds was 
chosen to replace Price. (The 
fund's custodial bank, First Penn- 
sylvania Bank, is also located in 
Philadelphia; it was chosen for its 
public commitment to avoid in- 


vestment in South Africa.) 
Today there are over 6000 
Working Assets depositors: 90 
percent of them are individual 
investors; the remainder are 
labor-union locals, cooperatives, 
small businesses, churches, and 
public-interest and other non- 
profit organizations, such as the 
National Organization for 
Women Legal Defense Fund. 
These groups account for 20 
percent of the fund's assets. 
Almost half of the investors are 
from California; Massachusetts 
investors account for over $2 
million in deposits. 
“Massachusetts is in the top 
five of depositor states,” Barnes 
says. “Since the founders are all 
from California, most of our 
business is still in the West, but 
it’s spreading out as we grow.” 
Working Assets has plans to 
begin a new fund this summer for 
higher-risk, higher-return invest- 
ments. According to Barnes, 
“This fund will- make direct 
investments in, say, worker 
buyout deals or renewable 
energy projects. It will be a 
venture-capital fund.” 
Working Assets can be reached 
at (800) 223-7010. a) 


SALES SERVICE & RENTALS 


“OFF VCR’S & CAMERAS, 
BETA & VHS MOVIES” 


LARGE SELECTION OF 


SERVING SOMERVILLE 
& METROPOLITAN BOSTON 


623-9252 


* Membership Special 
$19.% For 1st Year 
& 1st 10 Movies Free 


Non-membership Rates 
$2/Day (Day Out Free) 


135 Broadway, Somerville « 623-9252 
HOURS + M-F 10-8+ SAT 10-6 


FINANCING AVAILABLE 
OVER 1200 MOVIES 


ADULT MOVIES 


FUTON FRAMES 


BOSTON’S LARGEST 


TAG MATTRESS COMFARY 


37 Medford St., Somerville 
(Call for directions) 


SELECTION 


547-1213 


The Cops Have 
Broken Into 
Brookline 


COPY 


1295 BEACON ST. 
COOLIDGE CORNER 


POST OFFICE 
OPEN MONDAY-THURSDAY 
8 AM TO 9 PM 


8 AM TO 6 PM 
SATURDAY 9 AM TO 5 PM 


KCAREERINTRAVEL 


EXCITING! 


CENTER 


Affitiated with Crimson Travel Service 


you should call us 
You want.a new éareer 
love travel 
* You enjoy people 
* You like 
* You want computer training 
* You want professional instruction 
¢ You want placement assistance 


TRAVEL 
EDUCATION 


7 Reasons why 


Open House: 
Tues., February 26, 1:00 p.m. 


Day Course: April 9, 1985 
Night Course: April 23, 1985 


93 Mt. Auburn Street, Harvard Square 
Cambridge, MA 02138 « (617) 547-7750 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of Education 
Accredited Member NATTS 


NEXT TO 


FRIDAY 


' ou are cordially invited to see 


New England's finest selection of 
singing and talking 
feathered 
friends. 


Drink in the spectacle of 
thousands of exotic fish. 
Or mix it up with cuddly 

puppies and kittens. 
Boston Pet. 
It’s more than a pet store. 


BOSTON PET CENTER 


» 200 First St, Cambridge 868-3474 
Monday-Friday 10-9 Sturdav 10-5 Sunday 11-5 


: 
SOMERVILLE, MA. 
ONLY $23.95 | 
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A hickory-filtered vodka, made 
in the tradition of the Old World. 
Fit for kings, Emperors and you. 
Let Cossack into your life in any Ye 

season, for any occasion. — Bee 


Prepared and bottled by Allens Ltd., Boston, MA. ee. 
80 or 100 proof. RES 


é nailed 


#435 Copy right 


Each of the instructions below corresponds to a photocopying 
symbol at the right. See if you can match them up. 


—_—._ Load paper —. Hand feed 
—. Check toner —— Darker 

Close cover — — Reduce 

—_ Insert counter 812 x 14 

— — Wait —— Transparency 
—— Lighter 


—_. Same size —— Cut-in (interrupt) 
—. Enlarge —— Check sorter 


— 8%x11 —— Misfeed 
—— Call service rep 
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Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle « (__), Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions: will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 


week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 


4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #433 


Last week's puzzle produced only 18 correct solutions. The 
Fruit loop: 9) indian River (Florida), 17) Costa Rica, 11) Honduras, ~ 


8) Mexico, 7) El Salvador, 16) Belize, 10) Guatemala, 18) Texas, 3) 
California, 13) Hawaii, 15) New Zealand, 5) Israel, 4) France, 12) 
Brazil, 1) Venezuela, 19) Puerto Rico, 2) Chile, 14) Colombia, and 
_§) Ecuador. (We accepted solutions in either direction.) 

~~ A longstanding dispute between Argentina and Chile over con- 
trol of Isla Nueva (66 degrees, 32 minutes west longitude) was 
resolved, in Chile's favor, last year. This island puts easternmost 
Colombia slightly to the west of easternmost Chile. Pope John 


Paul served as mediator. So if you have any problems, you'll have . 


to take it up with Him. 
T-shirts to the following: 

1) Matt Goodman, Brookline 
2) B.C. Groupe, Cambridge - 
3) Sylvia Templeton, Woburn 
4) Daniel A. Rettew, Brighton 
5) Wang Nuts, Lowell 

6) Barbara E. Wagner, Groveland 
7) Sheri Feinberg, Waltham 
8) Gail Bloom, Pepperell 
9) Jo Finn, Wakefield 

10) Rusty Harris, Medford 


The 


THANKS TO QUIK PRINT 


Men & Women 
All Perms $7500 Cut included 


offer expires March 15 


This special offered by Boston’s finest 
facial & unisex hair design 


Pietro’s 


FLEUR du JOUR 
Flowers delivered around the corner and around the world 
7 * Exotic flowers by the stem or bunch 


R aN * Green and flowering plants 


for your home and office 
* Custom floral design for all occasions 


i 70 Charles St., Boston.......... 523-4752 
168 Newbury St 267-5422 
is Flowers 

All Major Credit Cards Square Building............ 338-8719 


ORIENTAL 
TOURS & TRAVEL 


57 JOHN F. KENNEDY ST. 
SPECIALISTS CAMBRIDGE, 491-5000 
A 


Boston’s best selection of merchandise at 
great prices can be found simply and easily: just 
head for the Phoenix Classifieds. You'll find 
everything from automobiles to home 
furnishings. Stereo components, televisions, 
VCR's. Clothing, sporting goods — even ap- 
pliances. Save time, energy and gas. The Phoenix 
‘ga One of the best places to shop in 
oston. 


N.E. Headquarters 


GRAND OPENING 
SPECIAL 
Register Now For 3 Months 
Receive Free Uniform 
ADULT AND JUNIOR CLASSES 


For More 


SIFU BOB ROSEN 
350-7530 


(Chinatown) 
M-Sat. 10 am-5 pm 


p ark Plaza BOSTON 
At Boston’s Park Plaza Hotel CS | 
338-9254 426-2000 — ix 
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WAH LUM KUNG FU 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
1 Edinboro St. 
Boston, MA 02111 


AY 


Massachusetts College of Art 
Asian Media & Performing Arts Series 


March 3 

A Beginner's Guide to the Chinese 

Video and lecture by Y.J. Tai of Tufts University. MCA Tower Auditorium, 
2:00 p.m. All Tickets, $3.00. 


March 10 

Chinese Folk and Art Songs and Dance 

A concert presented by the Chinese Culture Institute, MCA Tower 
Auditorium, 2:30 p.m. Tix. $5. 


The Massachusetts College of Art, Asian Series, 621 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, MA 02115." 


For further information: Call 232-1555, Ext. 355 


PIANOS 


\ 
— 


“x Pianos Bought & Sold — Consignment 


Rentals — Moving — Financing 


Sales Service © 
@ 
@ 


Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, New, Reconditioned, @ 
Rebuilt, Hundreds of Vintage Pianos. “‘Compare our lowest 
< prices.” Steinways, Mason Hamlin, etc. Guarantee workman- 
ship, plus full rebuilding services at reasonable prices. SS 


Special Student and 
Youth Fares, too 


SCANDANAVIA 


On Scheduled Airlines! 


S861 HOYVW ‘OM NOILO3S *KINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


5 


7 days a week — 10to 10 


FURST 


and son 


The inexpensive way to get to 
Scandanavia and other 
destinations in Europe | 

and around the world too! 


For Information Call: 3 
WHOLE WORLD TRAVEL 
Specialists in youth 


and student travel 
for more than a decade 


17 East 45th St., New York, NY 10017 
(212) 986-9470 


186 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
267-4079 566-5901 


TALK” 


Boston’s Finest 


66 


Best Mistresses on East Coast Available Here! 


to Prepay Send M.O. to: 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 611 
Allson, MA 02134 
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INDEX 


eligible tor 
THE GUARANTEE 


ty 
Situations Wanted 
Resumés 
Volunteers 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Domestic 


Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 


Tires 
Auto Services 


Barter Basket 


Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
Photography 


Mus. Inst. & Equip. 
Musical Services 
Studios 


CATEGORY 


Bold classifications are 


MAKE 
YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


GIVE ENOUGH 


People today want to 


know all they can 
before they respond 


The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of the 
reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualifi- 
cation is stated. 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


$$$ FOR ART 
Scarlet letters greeting cards 
B&W artwork, line 
. for details 


Beimont MA 02178 


EMPLOYMENT 
UNITY 


hr.plus comm. 
Make 


Part or Full time . Call 641 


2060. 


Use BOLD and CAPI- 
TAL letters to set off 
your ad copy. They will 
attract additional 
responses and will 
help your classified to 
work much quicker 
and more effectively. 


DON'T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal 
ads where they are 
often ab- 
breviations turn off 
Prospective 
responses. P & P., 
WW. AC and FPC may 
be clear to you, but 
not to many of our 
readers. Most of them 
will not take the. time 
to figure them out. Re- 
search shows that 
42% of the readers 
didn't know what 
WSW tire meant. 


. 


4 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 


Take advantage of the 
GUARANTEE where it 
applies (see index) or 
place your commercial 
ad for more than on 
insertion. One sui 
showed that more 
than 50% of our 
advertisers received 
the majority of their 
responses after the 
second appearance of 
their ad. 


Phosni 


Classified 
Department 


your sk extra money 
to an ad. They want to 
know all the b a vert time Jon 742-9750 
of what they purchase.|| BIKE MECHANICS 
Especially the PRICE. Mechanics & assemblers, full 
Not listing all you can ex’ 
in your ad will cause person, Mon-Fri 
the ad to run longer CHecylee. 1013 Mass Ave, 
with fewer results. Use — 
positon 
pulling pow®r young 
247-0404 
newest 
2 for female exotic dancers 
all descriptions. We top 
Pay, flexible hours, excellent 
For further 
MAKE IT information call (617) 
ST 227-7310. 


THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
GET GREAT 
RESULTS 


Classifieds 


PR/MARKET! 
New Ehriich 


Tne. $200 Excellent 
oral and written skills neces- 


pont ag 
Send resume bind 
N.E.T. 539 
ton MA 02116 


CLERK/TYPIST 
Rehab for 


COPY CENTER 
PROFESSIONALS 


/print and/or exper. 
w/Xerox , Ki or 
related high- 
req'd. Competitive wages, 
good career op- 


retarial trai 
Salary jant on exper. 
Call Karen at 338-0070 


terim available. 
Contact 


DYNAMIC 
Telecommunications Firm 


mision. Outstanding op- 


Gan Mike Lake 11 
AM-3 PM and sell yourself! 


HIGH BLOOD 


People 18-65 wit 

pressure are 

short term ay: Financial 


erm studies are also 
a . Send name, ad- 


dress, age to box 1070 


EXEC ‘ARY IMMEDIATE ART-TIME COOK 
al training company is +. home which pr home- 
seeking a bright, competent cooked meals is looking for a 
and dedicated assistant for © Kodak copier operators. F cook for Sat. & Sun. Ex- 
the position of executive sec- and part time 2nd and 3rd perience with institut 
retary. A candidate without shifts available now. No +4 ional 
considered provided he/she Person. Top Copy 
has a good business educs- fe St. Cambridge. Mrs. Archila between 7am & 
tion, strong english, LOOKING FORU2 522-7600 
tion TICKETS? PICTURE FRAMER 
strated : tuned to 101.7 WFNX Call Jimmy 357-5280 
ment. Call 262-0501 for in- for details on how to win. 
formation and interview. PICTURE FRAMER 
Machine knitters with bulky = wanted, experience not nec- 
EXPERIENCED knit/rib machines to work in have some 
HALF-WAY HOUSE heme. Good money ing wood 
STAFF PERSON Call 542-2697 M-F 7-3 and metal tools. I 
trong but sensitive, Male Coll Grad 25+: Room H P/T RESEARCH 
loves people and loves in exc /10 hrs Reliable 3 w/pisnt 
a care . Position avail- work/weekly/with a Dis- voice/ for 
able in innovative program. turbed Youth cail 868-0649 
sales! Great working condi- 
BAKER plus Call 
Experienced knitters, part , dynamic gel M-F 
time, designer pieces to ent ne in 
742-9375 weekdays yg RETAIL PLANT 
EXTRA INCOME. Full or part salary, sporaiy be good STORE 
. Earn as much as $400 Full and part time openings 
week. No experi re- with excellent 
quired. Can work from your MARATHON pm horticulture, or floral 
own home, call! for interview MESSENGERS preferred. 
492-9260 Has immediate openings for PLANTERY 
to 
330-4048.” through Fall and Winter. 
Must have own bike and ROSIES BAKERY 
FURNITURE STORE MAN- pean moa apply in person Part time supervisor. 
AGER abie-bodiea person =e Thursday time cake decorator- 
wi 2 Boy floor Chestnut Hill. 354-1843 
open. rank ‘om 
8am- 10am 824-7289 anyday Secretary needed 
GOVERNMENT JOBS. ARKET wi and enjoy detail 
$15,000/yr All oc- RESEARCH work. Exp in AP/AR helpful. 
tions. Call (805) 687- Telephone interviewing, no Call Elien at 241-7600 
positions. uare lo- Secretary needed im- 
- cation. Pleasant man- bere 
GREENPEACE ner req'd. $4/hr. Contact Re- smali consulting firm in 
The international en- Director. — close to T 
type (60 wpm), answer 
Day. Sal + Normal men and women responsibilities. Word 
4 needed for research study. pri is a plus, but will 
Canvass and Will be paid. Call 732-6631 pow int 
resume to J. FI PLANT LOVERS call 227-8118 
peace, Box C, 2 Interior plan’ seeks 
St., flexible horticuturalists at- SECRETARY 
line March 11. .0.E. tentive to detail to care for Television research firm near 
mericial buildings. 
MESSENGERS town Boston and Suburbs. . Must 


remely ible 
hours. Good pay. 350-8622. 


Full and part 
Paid training, growth poten- 
tial and benefits. Car may be 


energetic secretary 
type 65 wpm; we will teach 
word-processing. Book- 


Movers, choose your own 
hours, $7/per hour 377-9532 BOUGH HAUS INC. 


Miss Bryar 227-5166" 


interview at: 


IMAGINE GETTING PAID 
TO DRIVE NEW CARS? 


We have full and part time positions available to 
fit your schedule. We work 7 days a week offer 
good pay and benefits. You must be available for 
an 8 hour day, and be able to drive standard 
shift. Accessible by MBTA. Cail Alice to set up an 


268-6080 


TO PLACE YOUR 
Classified 


The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of 
the reader. Sex. dis- 


crimination is illega Y MAIL, 
unless a bona fide oc- 
cupational quali- SEE THE AD FORM 
fication is stated. ON THE LAST PAGE 


IF YOU MISS THE 
THURSDAY 4 PM 
DEADLINE 


We will now 
until 10:30 AM Friday. An 
additional service fee of 
25% will be charged. 


§ 


j 


F 
eeper & compa- 
male. Live in or out & salary. . 
Cali 536-6155 anytime and 
keep trying. 
WORK FOR PEA 
Don’t just hope for ee 

work for it. SANE, the na- 


9:30 AM Aft. 9:30 


Responsible couple avail- 
able for housesitting 


pet/plant care, 


main- 
Kris 


ton D.C. ASAP 523-4934 


RESUMES 


wi 
ington St.. (near Schoo! St.) 
367-3370, One Beacon St., (on 
Tremont 227-3164, 
Boylston St.. 
Dartmouth) 267- 
IOOKLINE: 1295 Beacon St. 
lat Coolidge Corner) 731-6775. 
and Satur: 


Open 12-8 at 
Boyiston S 


GAIN POLITICAL 
EXPERIENCE 
$200-$275 per Week 


Work in State and Local Politics. Full and 
Part time positions working on Voter 
Registration and Consumer Issues. Work 
with MASS FAIR SHARE’S Comunity 
Education and Fundraising Staff. Paid 
training, Internships, and College Credit 
available. Hrs. 1:30-9:30 pm. Call 266-7505 
or 266-6037 for interview. Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


5 


gram. 


scheduling. 


at 321-2603 


= 


job — with Pioneer. You won't find a 


As a Teller at Pioneer Financial, you'll 
enjoy competitive wages, an excellent 
benefits package and a chance to grow 
within a company that's clearly on the 
move. We'll even pay for your transpor- 
tation during our 2 week training pro- 


We presently have full and part-time 
Teller openings in our Chestnut Hill, 
Newtonville and Waban branches. Our 
part-time openings offer highly flexible 


If you possess math skills, 
working with th publie and are ing 
for an opportunity to develop your 
potential, es call Lynne Cunnington 


A COOPERATIVE BANA 


An Equal Opportunity Empioyer M/F 


not just a 


Typesetter 


Here’s your chance to work at Boston's 
largest weekly. Great opportunity for ex- 
perienced or entry-level typesetters to 
work on sophisticated computer system. 
Immediate opening. Mon.-Thurs. nights. 
Must test at 50 wpm. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Apply in per- 
send resume to Dept. T 


Telephone Collector 


Smart, aggressive and results-oriented 
professional; to collect tough accounts for 
our credit dept. Minimum 2 years com- 
mercial collection experience preferred, 
newspaper or media experience a pilus. Ex- } 
cellent opportunity, offering a 
comprehensive benefits package. 

sume in confidence to Michelle Rosner, Die 
rector of Personnel, 


Phesni 


100 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
EOE/MF 


Have you ever 
thought of 
becoming an 
Escort but 
hesitated to call??? 


has openings for 
sensitive and 
attractive ladies 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter 


Call Lindsay’s 
527-5281 


NURSES 


Needed for round 
the clock care for 
elderly man in 
Brookline. All shifts 
available. Please 
call Maureen at 
969-7517 for more 


REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 


Pheenix 
Help Wanted 
AD 


DATA 
ENTRY 


CLERK 


Earn top pay on 
an interesting job 
assignment at a 
leading Boston 
company. Im- 
mediate long 
term job open- 


“LIMB 


SERVICES 


Salem State College is 
seeking a staff assistant 
for supervision and 
production within the 

Printing De- 
partment of the instruc- 
Media Center. 


information and/or TO PLACE 
BOX MAIL | 
GRAPHICS NOTICE 
AND PRINTING ||Only bona fide 


replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 

forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 


matter. 


interaction with customers 
and co-workers. Busy 
service with a variety of 
work. 2-3 of type- 
(Editwriter 7500, 
desirable), design and 
layout, and supervisory 
experience required. 
Bachelor's degree re- 
quired. Salary range: 
$16,000-$22,000. Send 
resume to the Personnel 
. re: Graphics, 
Salem State College, 
Salem, MA 01970 by 
March 18, 1985. 


St.) 
. One St.. (on 
Tremont 227-3164. 
( 
Derimouth) 267- 
LINE: 


jat Come) 731-6775. 
Open and 


SSC is an equal opportunity/ 


Open ‘Sundere 12-8 at 815 
00) 


9 Park St AD FORM 
Boston, MA ON THE 

LAST 

||_, PAGE. 


pe 
j 
N 
| 38 
FANTASY PHONE 
OPERATORS 
HELP Immeaiate openings tor 4 
WANTED 
Respnebi sperstore wtd for 
hab heipful. Brown 923-9629 kp trying. 
tion / equal optty em 
as HELP WANTED 22 Experience with minorities, STUDENT/TRAINEE 4 
i Bus. Opportunity black, gay. hispanic, etc. pre- 
Employment ferred 285-9838 
Growing printing and copy- 
A ing firm seeks energetic front 
sonnel with management -0501 for information 
; 23 potential. Retail customer and interview. , 
service background in copy- 
unt win @ gr 
company. Call Personne! at 
Dancers wanted, will train. ‘ 
REAL ESTATE 3) | Call Kathy between 4pm and tion's. larpest_arme_ control 
lobbying or; tion, is hir- 
partments INFORMATION... ing part tine steft 
Apt. Wantd Sere immediately. Gain valuable 
Comrcl. Space political, organizing, and 
Condominiums ing to stop Reagan's nuclear 
Houses for Rent arms ay p. Rapid ad- - 
Houses for Sale pion $9000-$15.500. Call 
Housemates 364-2169 for interview be- 
Rooms to Rent artender Available for 
seek intelligent, ag- parties, , etc... Call 
Seasonal Rentals indiviual 426-6220 Room 301 Before 
5 ing Telemarketing Division. 
MISCELLANY 
te Ads Al 
tainance. Reterencedll 
Bulletins 739-7728 
Legal Notices Wanted someone to drive a 
Lost & Found zar from Boston to Washing- 
Pets 
Tar 
EDUCATION 25 COPY cop. B0s- | 
Arts & Crafts posite Prudential) 267-9267. 73 
: 3 
Sports 
i Miscellaneous 
Answering Svcs. 
Business Svcs. 
Catering 
“ tremendous 
ton’s 
Health & Counseling Best Eacort Service 
ruction 18-35. 
Painters Bicellent pay 
its. 
Miscellaneous schedule. Car 
Legal Services required. 
Party | : 
Party 
Piano Tuning . 
Rides 
Miscellaneous 
Ant. & Flea Mkts. 
Furniture You may be an experienced Teller, or ; : 
" someone just starting out. in either 
y better piace to begin your career in : 
fF career a 
Video and T.V. 
Yard Sales T re) 
MUSIC & THE ARTS 26 PLACE 
Acting 
Gigs Phoenix Duties include supervision 
fication, and 
layout. Strong inter- Pat 
RES 
PEOPLE a ing PRINTED 
‘ON: 815 Boylston St.. (op- 
Person to Person Boston, MA a 5 SEE THE posite Prudential) 267.8267, 13 
(2115 367-2738, 85 Franktin 
Pp FPitene’s) 451-0233. 260 Wash- 
Escorts 267-1234 | 
Escorts | 
Escort & 
Massage Opps. 
COUPON 31 affirmative action employer = 


No more speeding tickets! 
CONNECTION ESCORT RADAR DETEC- j THE 
: 7 rated, $160. 965-6653 when live in this dra- 
individual Consultation 
Typing & Typecetting OLDSMOBILE Classified on side st. Quit and re 
Packages Available CUTLASS bustle ‘on type 
ages 
1977 blue with white top, IT RUNS Private 
powersteering, power 2 full baths. well 
323-8261 brakes, am/tm, interior im- TIL IT WORKS planned kitch w/ microwave. 
great! $ $1000 call 986-8305 
Processing PLYMOUTH exc mech cond $7500 write 
our specialty. OUSTE! Phoenix Box 1209 months fee on most apts 
99 Mt. Auburn mission Datsun 210 a TY GIBSON 
Call 492-7767 e8, original owner. A 
Resumes & Cover letters $1200 8.0. Cal ater 6pm $2500 or BO 277-5580 ace 


VOLUNTEERS 


NEED YOU 
Place away House 
looking for volunteers who 
like adolescents. Place 
provides crisis inter- 
vention 


away youths aged 19-17. We 
wil provide training super- 
vision and ina 
supportive environ.nent. 
Please call after 6pm 


DYNAMIC 


i 


siz 
H 


1976 CADILLAC, D elegante 
interior, luxurious ride for 
only $2400 548-6687 


Plymouth Horizon 79 a/c 4 dr 
auto. Hatchback black- 


redstripes great mps ex- 
cellent condition in/out 
$2,250 734-2425 


PONTIAC Phoenix 1980 2dr 


DATSUN, 310 hatchback 
36k mi., blue, velour int., 

4 spd, tm/tape. Excel. cond. 
$3100. 738-1558 keep trying 


luxury bik coupe loaded exc 
cond am/fm etc. $2200 after 7pm keep trying 
338-4987 PM, Wknds HONDA CIC 2000 1978 
4spd am/tm cass immac 
moto FELCHAIA cond must sell $2000 or 
wheeichair 232-8806 after 2:30pm 
size Cali Fred 492-3282 MAZDA 1981 626 2 dr 5 spd, 
CExc. cond. New tires, 
FOREIGN Struts, brakes, exhaust. 52 
700. firm. Call Neil days 
VW bug every Banstead 
exc cond: body, RX7 ome 
/FM stereo, 15, 
tren, great gee mi ges miles best offer must sell 


1972 BMW 2002 4-speed 


236-7837 or 413-596-4280 


1977 Pontiac Grand 
mint in and out, runs 
loaded, asking $3000 
800-3200 332-55080 


sunroof stereo new tires, MERCERDES BENZ 250 S 
brakes, exhaust, 1967 78 K orig mi elec 
and radiator. $2950. sunroof great int. and 
878-7217. chrome runs well 

1972 BMW 2002 4-speed W/saddie $2500 or 
= stereo new tires, 200-0194 

es, exhaust, 

878-7217. 277-1856 or 1328 eves 
SAAB-1978 99GLE 4door 

The Phoenix the brown auto. new Michelins 

Shining Star of Want ads snrt high miles $2500 or BO 

B 7: 

am/tm looks $900 1 Camb) 
b/o 851-3489 1983 4 
1976 DATSUN B 210 white 2 
door standard con- = warranty, excellent condition 
on 35800 470-7280 
includes snow tires $995 TOYOTA CORONA Sedan 
277-3363 eves & wknds Current insp. pong ian 
1976 VOLVO 164E 70 Km 1500 or BO 
cond runs pwr 277-5580 


1978 FORD MUSTANG 
Coop. Green AM/FM stereo. 


= TOYOTA COROLLA, 
stick, new parts, on N. 
Shore, $2000. Cali Jeff 7-10 
pm or wknds 581-7984 
1979. TOYOTA COROLLA 
radial tires, AM/FM 


$250 or best offer. Call Bon- Excel mech cond w/many 
nie 358-7812 or 967-7375 new parts. in 
days cond, no rust. $1900. Ken 
76 MERCURY Mi 

dr, A/C, PS/PDB, AM/FM, 1980 HONDA CivIC 1500 
rear defog new exhaust. hatchback. San Diego car 
brakes, radials. 57k miles. Just moved here. Silver w/fm 
looks beautiful exec. cond cass, new tires, ac, Sepd. Ex- 
Ali receipts. Must be seen cellent cond. 58k mi. $2850 
Best Offer 497-9325 723-8349 

77 FORD Granada 2 door 1980 TOYOTA COROLLA 
blue 6 cylinder auto., air  SASIlift back a/c, am/fm, low 
many extras good condition mile., locked, ex- 
will drive to you for your in-- cel cond, 334-3107 
spection $1200 1-852-5249 981 LECAR Excellent 
79MercuryBobcat-My ‘“‘oid great mpg new 
Reliable” for a pow and sun roof am/fm cass $1995 


Have all receipts no rust no 

corrosion factory pwr strng 

AM/FM cassette, sunr: 
two 


sport wheels 
783-5169 PM Jerry 
82 MERC LYNX 4p 
2dr.hatchback, 
cond, new 
$2700 or B.O. 


im /FM 
528-5830, 729-2415 


83 DODGE COLT hatchback 
24k mi, cruise control, oll 

mi, 100w 

‘s Car Tunes, each 


recorded since 
better! $4250 
LIMITED Green 


“3 


i 


BUG & 
76 Toyota Celica for 
call after 5: 


complete 
Excellent cond. 


LOOKING FOR U2 


TICKETS 
Stay tuned to 101.7 WFNX 
for detalis on how to win. 


c> MUSIC = 


ments, musical services, 
studios 


MUSTANG 


BUFFS! 
77 Mustang 4 cylinder very 
reliable. Needs @-little work. 
$1200 or Best Offer 
492-3292 


kept w/ all records, cosmetic 

$800/BO Barry 
leave messg. 

77 SAAB 99LE- 5 door, 4 

speed, new clutch, a.c., 

shark, tach, anti 

$2000 242-6163 


78 DATSUN F10 2 door sta 
wgn, AM/FM 


stereo, 
wheel drive, 75K mi $1500 or 
b/o 861-1415 
79 VW RABBIT, 60K 
mi, great gas 
CLEAN, runs $2000 or 


b/o MUST 'S L! 254-7706 
after 6pm 


82 HONDA ACCORD HB 


33K mi., ex cond, wel mntnd, 
AM/FM cass, $6500/80 
625-4899 eves/wknds 
ad A CRX 1.5 
14K, paint seal 


& rustproof w/ warranties, 
Daco lock, FM stereo, ail 


service records $7200 Hardy 
247-5933 days 497-6974 
eves 


84 HONDA CRX mint con- 
dition 13K paint/fabric 
& rustprooting 5 


ing tickets! 


yr transterable warranty a/c 


miles, FM/AM 


1979 Grae VAN 6 cylinder, 3 
vor $3200 


625-7173 


great $2500 
861-1033 


2yr_ warty 
GRT . Winter 
Bargin $1875/o0 787-5839 

BMW A75/5 750cc Wind- 


jammer New tires/ 

exaust or 8.0. 

623-0544 ask for Dennis 
KAW, 960 bh IKE nd 


1100 ‘Eric 337-0814 eves 
w/ss bar cover rack 


250 Dirt bike comes with 
spare tires. $275. 
924-7220 keep trying 


YAMAHA ROD350, Classic, 
great shape, low — 
heimet, or B.0., 
Mark, 262. 


REAL 
ESTATE 


APARTMENTS 


Resevoir Re 277-0034 


BACK BAY nr Sampnony 2 
bdrm beamed 
d/d, ammenities inc’ pool, 


bar p g sauna jacuzzi $730 
ted 536.2453 


ESCORT RADAR” OETEC- speaker stereo 


Apt for rent $175 per bn 


thr 

Get it while you can! 

288-6101 RE 

BOS-E BOS apt, 
Hill area $350 inc hw 

742-8903 


BOSTON MISSION HILL 
Dome Realty 232-8251 


3 


to. 
Private deck, 0+0, 
hrdwd firs, w/w, pos- 
sible. $650+ 
OOH LA LA! Don't throw 


BRIGHTON !! 


STUDENTS OK 


2 bd painted 
ok $795 


floors students 
267-6191 731-6666 RE 


BRI Just renovated ultra 
modern Sunny 1 or 2 
bedroom apt. in house. 
Sundeck, slider, 


hardwood floors, much 
more. $600 unheated, no 
fees by owner 783-2256 


BRKLINE/BRI-2 bdrm 


cntretr ownr 495 
neg ht 738-1472 PM 
The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds - 
Boston's Marketplace 
for just about everything. 


rear 
Rsdnt mngr 
738-1472 pm 


CAMB-SOM line, 6rm, 
modern 


3bdrm, sunny 
10 min walk to Harvard 
no utils, $750/mo 396-7908 


in an owner . house. 
But still nice. sunny 2 

systems. 
Walk to T $450 + utils. 


Rabbit 
Front Struts 


$119 .95 +tax 


‘75-'79 models, other 
makes slightly higher. 


| 
' 
$11.99 | 
4 ats. & filter | 
| 


~NEW ENGLAND'S #1 OFFICIAL 
VOLUME DODGE CAR & TRUCK 
DEALERSHIP FOR 1979-80-81-82-83 & 


A.P.R. FINANCING 


# ON ALL NEW 1964 & 1985 
OMNIS, G.L.H.s, SHELBYS, 


CHARGERS, DAYTONAS and D50 TRUCKS 
FREE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
ON ALL 1985 ARIES SUPER K’s 
TWO DOORS, FOUR DOORS 
AND STATION WAGONS 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
NEW 1985 DODGE CARAVANS 


Leases starting at only $189 per month 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
BUY or LEASE 


THERE ARE ADVANTAGES TO EACH: 
ASK US TO EXPLAIN: 


NO MONEY DOWN 


LEASE DEALS WHERE YOU WILL FIND THAT YOUR MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS ARE EVEN LOWER THAN IF YOU BUY. SINCE YOU PAY 
ONLY FOR THE TIME YOU USE THE VEHICLE. 


SPECIAL LOW FLEET INSURANCE 
LEASE RATES AVAILABLE 


NEW 1985 OMNI 5 DR. HATCHBACK 


HOUVW NOILO3S ‘*KINSOHd NOLSOS 


69 -- 1904 DODGE CARS & TRUCKS 


Including low mileage demos 
plus 23 loaded 4 dr. Aries “K” ‘S; 

Orig. cost $9869, starting at only $6988 
NEW 1985 ARIES 2 DOOR SEDAN 


NO MONEY DOWN 
40 PAYMENTS X 8175 = $8400 


NO MONEY broad 
PAYMENTS X $156 = $7488 


“Order any of the above cars in your choice of evallabie cotore & trim 
REFUNDABLE SECURITY DEPOSIT REQUIRED ON ALL LEASES OF TWE ABOVE CARS 
We lease all makes of Cars & Trucks © 

both Foreign & Domestic 


WE WILL TRADE YOUR CAR IF YOU 
“BUY” OR BUY YOUR CAR FOR CASH 
YOU LEASE OR REDUCE YOUR 
MONTHLY LEASE PAYMENTS. 


Lake Dodge «te: 


Mile West of Route 


237-6150 


8 


} 
Chrryeter C 
/ 
= 
‘ | andLeasing 
Expred 72 Volvo wg wants on 
runs well needs eng wk 
BOSTON SO END 
Lg penthouse studio under va 
construction now, ready for % 
AUTOMOTIVE 471. Lg twingroom with ig 
DOMESTIC With stairs tending 
1961 OLDS 
“CELEBRITIES HAVE 
PARTIED HERE” Elegant 
tbdrm used on new film se- 
ries “Spencer” now avail. 
High victorian ceiling, 0+D, 
laundry, french doors lead- I 
ing to bdrm w/ private deck. 
Sun-filied rooms, floor-to- 
newly renovated with 
1976 CADILLAC 
D'ELEGANCE interior luxu- 
tious ride for only $2400 ue 
548-6687 
rocks 
y 
— separate dining room| ee 
stairs, wood stove, 
roof deck. On 
Debby 843-7503 VOLVO 76 265 Brown street. $850 i) 
rust, Pereili tires, months fee on most apts 
ition and babied, a at VW BUG 73 std shift, runs oS eae 
Good cond good en- super 
gine. Call Mike 784-7534 $5800 288-7662 excelient, ool body, good BETTY GIBSON | ae 
Magy VW JETTA 64 Turbo 9500 ASSOCIATES. 
mi. Factory Warranty, Alpine 558 TREMONT ST 
excellant condition "$5260 Stereo, Air, Alarm. 426-6900 
71 COUGER XR7 restorable VW KARMANN GHIA 1974- Pict 
engine, no Body rot, asking, $9200. Ex- xc: cond. and out $785 nc no fon 426-7771 
owner. $400 or b/o. 
oe Red w/ heater and rear HT" in extra a 
72 Ford Wagon p-s p-b ar AM/FM new brakes, tires peraged winters, NO 
runs exel. 118k mi. Exc. cond. $2000 be 
new parts $900/bo 628- Call anytime 738-1343 731-2331. Leave message. BRIGHTON off ca Ave ae 
nites ‘brown HONDA Civic RABBIT 62 Model L Sng ibd mod K+8 various 
73 Caprice convertabie runs hatchback great ask- Black Tie-Sspd, 31K, ex- 734-4200 RE 
t many newengineparts ing $3500 Call 277-3864 — celient condition, $4300 of eres 
after 6pm, leave message BO. Call 969-3968 eves 
1900 OATSUN 510 white, YW Sckraco 107843 on 
car. 1500 mi on brand new case 
Great =. $3800 or bo. 
Victor 705 — 
w/eap, Ssp, 62k miles, sny 
Blaupunkt new bsmnt off Ben T Prv ntrnce 
clutch, $1859 2050 after tio garden nds wrk & a 
9 wkends 
shocks-clutch and cable. 7567 TOYOTA Land Gruser 98, VW VAN-New engine. 
Wagon fully loadedlike new, toois & CB. $700 Call Ben —Brkin line 2 1/2 bdrm 2 bth in 
39k mi, $16,000 new, 731.2087 old hs in condo area off Bon ae 
$10,000 or B.O. 284-3197 DODGE UAN T nr Civd Crei. Parquet firs,. 
ns, A/C, FM ca irg rms, eatin 
1978 Step Van rot 
pod grt cond. new frnt end, 
— Foge total rebit eng. trans 3000 
int sound, extras K FordF-100 CAMB sublet, March to duly 
basic utility vehicle Sept. $400 quiet large 
, Gcyl, sticker. $950 bdrm + near Hrvd, no smkg/ 
78 TOYOTA COROLLA. For ieave phone 902-0695 Colin ats 401-0157 
debility. 2dr, std. 62k mi, Sa. Beauliful, 
CYCLES complete rehab, carpeted 
| 1 
DORCH - ona 
‘76 VOLVO 265 Won silver, 5 let tree lined side street or “ 
sp, A/C, root rack, tow 
well maint w/ record bk cane 
LIKE NEW 77 HONDA Civic, reliable 
Escort wagon 1982. runs beautifully, hi MPG well 
am/tm/tape tee milage a 
4002 after 6:00 pr | NEW 1985-600 CONVERTIBLE 
746-6392 after 6:00 pm. | FIRST 
LIMIT SATALITE excell itechanice | | | BUY 5 PER 
$1300 354-5565 ask for ~~ FOREIGN | mo. 
| AUTO LEASE NO MONEY DOWN 
| delivered 48 PAYINENTS X 6215 = $10.320 
| SPECIAL || 
(> THE | | 
@ ARTS & ; THIS AD i| 
tions, dance, gigs, musical | | | 4 pa 
instruction, musical instru- Po | 4 
= s 
Stu $355, 1 br 2 br in | | 
house $625, 4 br $850, | 
= 
| 
REET 
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CAMBRIDGE 
SOMERVILLE 


DORCH JONES H.St. Marg 
Hosp. lux 6rm apt 

great nbrhd $575(negot.)+ 
util no fee 426-7771 


DORCH Meeting Hs Hill 
beaut ocean views from 5 rm 
nwly renov apt. Nat wdwk, 


oak fis, steps to Line. 
$525/mo exci util. 825-0572 
288-7205 


HARV + COMM !! 
Brighton-renov 1 bd clean + 
safe $485 ht 566-2000 RE 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
4M 1F seek 6th in ige hse, 
near T, pets, smok. ok. avail 
Mch 25, 180 + util come in 
person Ave. 


J.P. on car line basement 
ibd mod K+B $385 heated 
734-4200 RE 


LOOKING FOR U2 
TICKETS? 


Stay tuned to 101.7 WFNX 
for details on how to win. 


N CAMB 3bd 5rm newly ren- 
ovated, wood floors immed 
$620 868-6242 


APARTMENTS 
All sizes and prices for 
now-—4/01. Great selection of 
nice. clean apts. Lease or no 
lease. Students are no hassie 
Cali the friendly protessionais. 
BOSTON REAL 

St., Boston 


287-8191 


1216 Commonwealth Ave. 
566-2000 


NEAR SYMPHONY 
Studio $375 ibd $475 
heated students O.K. 
247-2354 RE 


PARK DRIVE 
Lg clean studio $350 4 
lbds some w/fireplace 


THINKING OF 


SELLING? 
Discover the value of your 
home. For a free appraisal 
call 288-6100 RE 


HOUSEMATES 
ALLSTON establ grp 2W/oM 


sks energetic W, 25+. Share 
garden/chores/some meals. 
no tabbacco/pets cali 6-9 
pm 783-3972 


Apt on Burbank St. subleas- 
ing for months of pm | 
through August 1bdrm 

tit $490/ mo 236-1543 


ARL 2 F seek 3rd for warm 
house 3/1 or 4/1.Huge 
sunny 3rd floor for you own 
bath. 28+ near T no smoke, 
pets. 646-0478 PM $375 + 


ARL/CAMB Line friendly F 
rmmte to share interest in 
Literature etc. with2F&1M 
in warm, beautiful sunny 
apt., in 2 family. 8 rooms, 4 
porches, 2. tile baths, 
washer/dryer. Quiet, neat, 
independent, no smoke or 
pets. $225+ % util. 641-3255 


ARL F 35 seeks M/F to hsare 
house, food, & conversation. 
Lrg bdrm, porches, grdn, 
W/O, prkng, frpic. Near 
Route 2, 128 & Mass Ave. 
Dogs O.K. $325+ utils. Avail 
3/24 646-5690 after Sat. 


ARL hsemt 28+ wanted for 
ig comfortable coop hse nr 
center and pond share food, 
meals nonsmkr 643-6951 


ARL- prof F seeks 1 sane, 
considerate person to share 
9 rm apt. Space for garden, 


incl ut. 646-0194 keep trying 
AM best. 


251 Harvard St. 
Brookline 02146 
Coolidge Corner 


AMATCHIS A 
PHONE CALL AWAY! 


$7.00 OFF 


January Special! 
Free Gift with 
registration 
and coupon. 


734-6469 
734-6484 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Sat. 9:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Sun. 11.a.m. - 5 p.m. 


semi-veg, semi-coop 
util. Avail now 776-0121 


CHELMSFORD - 45 mins to 
Boston. F nonsmoker 30+ to 
share W same. Quiet street, 


(Ot?) 623-2000 


CONTACT US 


NEWTONVILLE 3 sk 1 wrkg 


F 25+ for indep but frdly 
hshid. Lrg vict w/ 2 ths, prch, 
yrd, prkg. No cigs, pets. April 
1 $225 +utils 


NEWTONVILLE Large Vic- 
torian House seeks 2 M/F 


utils. No smoking, no 
Call 969-7418 

NEWTONVILLE M/F mature 
prof wanted for sunny beaut 
indp household. 


244-1937 787-1657 
1-667-7070 x481 


NEWTON New luxurious 
just built off 


fireplace, parking. Non- 
smoker. 


name and message 
244-0300 


PORTER SQ stable group of 
3 or 4 seeking nonsmok 

30+ for a large comfortabie 
house with yard and garden. 
Interest in talk, music, cook- 
ing a plus. No pets. 864-9625 


Share a house in the country, 
family in Weston seeks M or 
F non-smoker. We offer free 


minute walk. 894-837 


heavy . Looking 
that special person 
657-7575 Jerry Keep trying 


WILMINGTON 
Looking for GWM r 


Farm House on 1-acre. $250 
plus haif utilities. 767 3564 


WINCHESTER 3 prof seek 
6rm 


421-6316 hm 729-9681 
W. MEDFORD-28+ for sunny 
in house fire- 


place, Ig. yd., juggler $225+ 
Call 483-8159 


lake 3 

$11,500 $1,150 down owner 
will arr: financing if 
essary (603) 539-2209 RE 
PARKING 
SPACES 


WINTER 


for winter. 244-64: 


ROOMMATES 

ibdrm in vy sunny ig apt in 
Aliston nr Harvard Sq. 

Ss w/cpl; pref F; quiet 


resp, clean nonsmkr are es- 
sentiais. $225/mo+ utils 
787- 


tbdrm in vy sunny ig apt in 
Allston nr Harvard Sq. 
e w/cpl; pref F; quiet 


resp, clean nonsmkr are es- 
sentials. $225/mo+ utils 
787-3053 


lon, | 
PORA 
ROOMMATE? 


TRY THE 
ORIGINALIN 


MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES, 
INC. est. 1966 


251 Harvard St. 
Brookline 02146 


CALL AWAY! 


CONVENIENT TO 


EVERYTHING 
Brkin Vil area mod 
= 2br apt Pond view nr 2 


etc $350/mo+ utils or 
$400/mo utils inci must be 
seen. Call Jim 277-9822 


BRIGHTON 1F grad student 
clean 


laundry facil. Avail now. The 


FE 


2 
8 


+ 


38 
95 


seek 
beautifl 3br. Quiet responsbi 
nonsmkr. $280+, 492-1723 


CAMB Prof to share 
2 bdrm 


rent for March already paid! 354-69 
Call 566-4685 msg) 2-10pm 
BRIGHTON-1M/1F seek F MID-CAMB 


roommate to share large 3br 
apt in Oak Sq, nr T, on bus 
line, $145/mo+ util 3/1-9/1 


We specialize in 
helping! only. required 
1. Single/profs 18-60 782-0567 
yrs., all lifestyles BRIGHTON-2F wanted to 
2. Students share 3br apt in house, 1% 
3. Hand baths, sunny 
Couples/single m, av , $260+ eves 
parents 
BRIGHTON 2M need room- 
19 Years serving the pub- mate clean 
prot 
lic. The ORIGINAL and hse on T frpl yard no pets 
mate $220+ uti 254-1838 
of the Mass. State, BRIGHTON F 25+ 
nonsmoker to share modern 
ambers 2bdrm apt on T. W/W 
Commerce, $25.00 tee paca a + disposal 3290 
mo inc ht+hw 738-8133 4/1 


BRI rmmt wtd to share ig apt 
on quiet St. near BC. WW 
D&D $257/ mo. + TV/phone 
Call 787-9331. Keep at it. No 
more furry pets 


BRIGHTON/ ‘ON 
Bri seek a 3rd F rmt. Really 
nice hse, residential neigh- 


it, considerate. 
21+ $195/mo+ ut. After 


CAMBRIDGE area 2W, 1M 
sk 1M 22+ for beautiful hse, 
9rg, porches w. good T-ac- 

to Hvd Sq nsmkr, no 
pets $240+ 924-2464 


CAMBRIDGE coop hsehid 
looking for F roommate to 
share chores, expenses and 
great meals. Non-smokers, 
no pets. Call eves 354-7259 


CAMBRIDGE isn't so dif- 
ferent from Dorchester. F 
30's seeks same for 


BROOKLINE 3F need F or M 
for clean nice 4br apt on T. 


Frpic, porch, 2 baths. 
inct heat. Avail immed 


Brookline 3M seek 4th M. 
January Special! Som, cal 788 S98 Near Beacon T. 2 baths, dis- 
1 prof M 32 sks resp, Free Gift with BRKLINE-F to shr 3rd fir in _—_ posal, D/W. Must be 
aware M/F for registration condo area nr Civd Crci T w quiet, clean, non-smok: 
spac apt in Newton. 1m & 1f. Lrg rms wikin cists ee eee ear 
foods and jous at- and coupon. lov st wndws parquet firs 10 Call Steve 739-0720 
25+ F roomate wanted 734-6469 230 inc ht no fee £.. 
2br apt. near T, 3 stop to 1472 22+ to share 2 bdrm apt., 
smok,pet, . $225/mo+U. 734-6484 tchen porch, 
Avail immed. 869-5538 Beki $325/mo. inc Neat, hot 
roomat now- Harvard on.-Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. sks compat prof SJF/M for 
woermnice aree- Sat. 9:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. sm 2 bd furn apt Xsmk/pets Lyn or Marin eves at 
Sch Mary 068-0403 PM Sun. 11.a.m.-5 p.m $225 inc ht Call 566-2356 
2F seek F for Sbr aptinBos. 28 apt w/ 
Must be 25+ nonsmkr vege- ARL M 33 sks M/F non bik T ine! cnsdrte -30 
tarian, feminist and working. smoker for very nice 2bd apt 277-8801 7. 7 
Nice apt near T $150 inci bus, $300-heated avail 
heat 445-6024 now Gary 646-2146 N Cor sublet Apr CAMBRIDGEPORT 3M 
2 seek 3 for Sbdrm house 1 —Avall3/1 1bedroomin4bed I M/F sharew/2F onT sk tor 
park Rouse $120 per + ull in wands or 732-4268 days uti. 
9 near 1 & T pret prof emp! Brkine-prot F + dog sk 1 
trav exec fin sec stud no S06 to eh ty Oren F 30's 
drink BACK BAY Comm Ave 19 a5 in 2fam hse working seeks same to share 
mess & no. 483-6183 call 536-0569 avail 3/1 
3 profs seeking M/F for BACK BAY LNE Prot indep consid BRIDGEPORT-2M 21, 
beautiful spec Viet condo. 2 Female wanted to sublet rm share'3 27, 9k 2F, 1M for 
hrdwd firnrpondandT 4/1-6/15 _In 5 bdrm apt apt in-house w/d no _sicians, artists prefer. Thats 
$800 Inc ht 824-6088 437 smoke/pets $210 731-9500 we are $95/mo + utils 
ALLSTON 1M/F to share BACKBAY/FENWAY seek yuppies Mark 
6bdrm apt near T, Harvard nsmkr to wrk study 
Sq. $200 utile not inc ful aun nee T no pets ne T. $25 + Utils 277-7431 CAMB rmmt M or F near 
964-1178 787-2634 eve April 1 267-8773 Harvard Sq. Above 
ALLSTON 2bdrm apt $230 Camb apt 10 share with 1 
incl ht/hw conv to T Call Roomate to shre 3 200 $211 inc heat 354-8247 
254-4962 Students ok eves apt. _conveneint location. hig No cigs 73 CAMB/ SOM line near T. M 
and wknds or F to share apt. in house. 
utilities ex- BRKLN-Prof F for ig Sbdrm Nice yard. inet 
Aliston/Brkine ge cept for electric 266-1194 hee. neat, , non- -6839 or 492-0861 
some 3/1 incl 
18yr old males in well run Back Bay- rmmt needed to poy = ~eae CHARLESTOWN woman 
free rent + stipend” Rexible hom on BRKLN prof GWM 31 seeks boner 
position. Jos "668-2438 Boylston. 8900+ 282-66 10. 
Back Bay wanted m/fforux NO, SmK/druge/ pets. Please leave 
ALLSTON M/F prefer 2 F 5 br dup on Bay State Rd - CHESTNUT HILL 1F + 2M 
4bdrm nr T $195/mo inc must be very neat and clan BAKLN VILLAGE lookingfor seek F 25+ sunny apt 
ht/hw last prefer Or 2F share mod K&B in 3rd fir $168/mo + P ot 
months 787-1319 Kevin Sincut! near T&Bus $280 include No smokers or a. 
5 HILL F 25+ 2 shre 
easygoing prof for great 5 br, KLINE-1 roommate Q F 
house. We are w 2F 3bdrm, ir w/ 20’ cings, for nice 3br in 2 ee pean at a/it 
$200+ 787-0109 ift, bicny w/city view, $316 house, nr on line 
r htd 720-0974 eves. Sq, $300+ util Availnow Call 776-7637 
ALLSTON ~ RA Kip or Dave 731-3793 
new HILL SQUARE- 1 
retrig and stove on Comm BROOKLINE 2F 1Mseek 4th 5 
2M st $300mo inc! some utils te. Nonsmkr. 4bdrm = 3. blocks to T. 
start 3/15 - 628-6513. 


Ave 
seek M/F to move in April 1 


+ up heated. Now & 4/1 yard, woods, ige sunny 
BCR 267-6191 247-2354 BEAUTIFULHOUSE room, cosistove, garage, ove, and ‘casual, at- 
BELMONT-friendly relaxed cat, dog, $350 inc util “eg nae 
PK DR2BED M/F 27+ non-smkr wntd to 250-0206 eves 
i temp. home on 6 acres of So. 
Nr B.U entire fir. 2firepiaces, Share large quiet resid house 
nr Cushing $q & T. 3bdrms, CHESTNUT HILL Prof male H. woods. W/2 friendly 
natural wood, elevator $750 $300/mo+ uti | wanted to share huge mod- GWM. Large sunny 
heated BCR 566-2000 484.5656, 484-8432 call even- bedroom, 2 
jorage, even a 
 BEL-3prof sk M/F 28+prot + utils. only 50 mins. from 
oe oh ¥ omnivore home garden d CHESTNUT HILL 2M/1F Boston. Weeknights after 7 
mod kit & bath, ow shop coop-on T to Heq-no 1M/F excep house: s 768 
garden space, pring, nr cig/cat -let's talk 484-6296 efor andy SKg 2-3 to find + create 

Call 325-7565 BELMONT 2M/2F + cat, 27  & ind sit 25+ $263+ home. I'm resp, fun, 
SOMERVILLE Apartment for + ooek for con- eves 7 Lu 782-7649, 738-7112. 
rent No. Cambridge im- CHESTNUT HILL-M/F SO.END1FtoshareW/1M 
maculate newly renovated all vipat $280" htd+utii  PrOf/grad stu to share house own room ig kit $ 275/mo. 

1515 or 8694 w/ 4F/1M. Parkng, nr T, call Nate 338-6300 
sunny rooms and foyer cellar $250/mo-+ util days 262-3361 eves 

yard $600 month all  BELMONT-2 non/smokers 
utilities included 623-3985 26+ to DEDHAM Prot 28+ SOMERVILLE-1M/1F n not cpl 

clean nsmk! seek resp semi 

SOMERVILLE off Highland. house near 128 Avail 3/15 coop hshid. Rm w/ porch, 
fire “nat wews, dishwasher, trplc, porches, $184 + utils eves weak 
$625 unhtd. 625-8181 Gardens, etc. Near T & tennis DORCHESTER 10 mi w to T 

PARK DRIVE BELMONT-M or F. grad or ut. Avall 6/1 282-4208 4th F-24+ to share friendly 

Ig studio just listed $350 Prof, mid 20's for 6 person,  DOR-hsmate to join couple 
house, yard, near T. semi-coop hshid 
heated nr schools 267-6191 ee . 1 + in 2nd floor apt. 2 porches, 169+ utils. No pets, smkers 
247-2354 RE wid, oat, sunny room, nosmk, 628-9267 
pets, $220+ util, 489-45 /week > 2844 
STUDIO $395 BOS- Milton countryhome + nome 
BRKLN/BRIGHTON-hard- smk OF drugs free home needs neat open elegant, 
wood floors mod bath WM 30-45, clean-resp. minded female mid-20’s thru wy 5 
566-2000 Re $185 + util. 361-3919. 30's. Pets ok. House has 
Sublet Newbury St apt furn. BRAINTREE/HOLBROOK ‘0st middie class luxuries. meals, some chores, & lots of 
Share w present res. March GWM carpenter Mike 528-7097 space. Our expenses per mo 
thru Aug 85. 200/month + resp rmmt $250 767. ere $250 (rem A ull), $85 
250 down F’s only 247-0102 Ne tee te (food). We're for M/F 
2M sk 1F for ig abr, 2 SELLING YOUR CAR? 25+ (no w/out 
or T, laundry HOPKINTON non smoke. 628-8990 or 
APTS. WANTED BRIGHTON CENTER 1 resp room contemporary. 
SOM F to share fabulous 
in on non smoker 7 ishwasher, microwave duplex w/2 other women. Nr. 
metro area. $400-$500, reasonable rent +util laundry . . Near Harv/in sq. Avail now 
2 bdrm. Reply to $245+utll 76-3109 
Phoenix Box No. 8803. after 6 2! 7 om Gs 
: 435- SOM lively indep hsemate to 
BRI- M/F for 1 yrt, coop hse, share 4br close to Orange 
CONDOS 4M/4W (26-46)+ baby.NrT, HYDE PARK house to share — ing. buses w/w & d, Ig yd. 
GWM Bi 25+ protretreqw/d $228 util, 623 
eve 
barm condos for mt. 12° BRALOAK SOR seek non. ats 
ceilings, xposd brk, smking F for frnished rm in JP 2 M/F to share lovely Old w/d, piano, 2 
wndws, plush w/w. Eur style apt. Avail immed. for in beautiful neighbor- SP 
wi Trost wridge sublet thru June, possibly hood. 828-7703, 6-10pm. 
longer. $208/mo+ utils ble, like $200/300+ 
line & SE X-way. Off-st 524-3314 2-9 
prkng. Ht&hw inci. $750 mo - TiL SEPT 1st 
owner 843-1100 BRKLN GM sks ord fr irg 3 4M & 1F sk 1F: largehse Pos Jig 2 
NORTH ANDOVER? br w/w Ben St. 25-40 me T; rent $180, 
Prof. or Fin sec. FP,dw, wk in big, sunny, furnished room Mat. Sq. 
a/c pool tennis aval 4/1 $585 cist $375 incids all util avinw _—rent fee $125: 524-1000 + util. Near T 242-3136 
+ utils 452-3531 after 5:30 Caij Paul 739-0092 WAKEFIELD 
F seeks 1 F 28+ to M21 sks M/F to 2bdrm 
BROOKLH :-2M 4F seek share sunny, spacious hse. $312.50 mo+ w/imo 
HOUSES wise man with sense of | home nr Pond on safe quiet sec. Lrg kit, drwy prkng & 
humor to buy in coop hse _— street nr T, frpic, proh, yrd. conv to train. Nsmoke, pets, 
FOR RENT share meals, chores, and No pets $210+util 4/1 . Avail Mar 15, prof pref 
home ownership. Large 524-4638 46-5361 eves 
HOL! raintree sunny home w/gar near 
farm hse 2 bed, den, livrm, | T no more smokers or pets. A PLAIN WALTHAM Prof 24+ for 
pets, $750 767-35 "734-8910 oF = no. smokers, 
or Joel at 524-7011 

POND SIDE OOM & BOARD TP ProtFeecks same torent Watertown We sock 1F & 
2 bd, 2 family house w/ den, linens w/D $110/wk prvt Lge sunny rm in non 1M/F asap for semi-ind hse. 

place, ea’ . garage $695 , util + sec Ava nghbhd rent $173/mo w/o 
866-2000 RE per 524-6376 util 926-5763 bef 

LAKE CAMBPorter Sq. M sks M/F for BR, study suite WATERTOWN 2M/IF seek 
to share ig sny 2br apt avail 175: 
WINNIPESAUKEE WG fs, w/d. woods, etc. per me. Perking oF take 
24-34. No smoke, pets. _T. It's a good bet. 923-1294 
Ski CAMBPORT Sk 2F 25+ to  $280+. 861 

‘Rentals by the week- "ooking tor GIG? Looking WaTERTOWN M or F 24+ 
end or week. Cail J.C. Realty meals, chores in for a musician? See for cozy room in in- 
603-267-8130 or Write for br hee. no tobac $164+ category in Music &the Arts Gen,“ charming Mock Tutor 
354-6740 5-10 pm Classified Twnhs. $250+ util, ht incl. 
03237 CAMBRIDGE House 30+ prot Avail 4/1 we pets 
WELLFLEET, CAPE COD, yop sks Mand Victorian hee, quiet si. nr 
Need a house for 1 to 5 no pet rent 547-6069 $q, ig bdrm, bsmnt for shop 
months for retreat, good or darkroom, yrd, Indry, no WATERTOWN shere beau- 
writer, etc ? Dramatic hillside CAMBRIDGE-is nice so is cats, dog ok. $275+ util. tiful furnished house 30+ 
4 bedroom luxury house our ig remodeled house 324-5939 nonsmoker $325+ utilities 
$400 per month + ane mene MEDFORD-30+ M/F desired WATERTOWN share large 
WILMINGTON 2 bdrm Pets $180+ hear T & lake. $190 utits 926-2875/926- 1637 
nial farm house duplex. month. No smoke 483-1 
excint location on 1 acre CAMBRIDGEPORT collec. OF 483-5116 after 6pm WEMOUTH Easy as 1,2,3. 
$550 no pets 767-3564 tive household of 7 seeks 1 1. You must like the area, 

M/F, Semi-veg, feminist QEDFORD SM seek Rouse. and me. 2. Be neat 
$160 inc! ut. 354-7885 
HOUSES for 4bdrm hse. Nr 93. prnng. standing. 3. You must have 
FOR SALF CAMBRIDGE-Shr contemp  $175/mo. Avail 3/ $350 complete. And be able 
° twnhs, prvt bed & , 391-0721 to dial 335-8210 
= to Harvard MEDFOR Can we talk? 
BF avail late 2 M/2 F 25 + looking for 
scute ing WESTWOOD-M/F 
eb/Mar. $500. 491-5167 hse. Frpic, deck 
Semi . +acres w/d. 


rmmate. 
apt nr T, Bkin Village. $160 
inci ht 734-0006 


frpic_ hrddftir 2 pers 
rms 10 min Hvd Sq of st pkg 
$280+ ut 


BROOKLINE 2M seek 
25+ for large 3br apt near T. 


7 incl. 277-3154. Avail 
/1. 


2 OUTGOING 

looking for 

3rd,24+, to shr. 3 bd 1% 
Cool. 


apt. nr 
sec. dshwshr/dspos!i 
wsh/ 


quiet 
pis no smk/pets $136/mo + inp/pete $260 + vil evel 3/1 across from T Roomate 
utils 3/1 73 6-10 pm only needed to chere ! a 
ARLINGTON Prof. F’sseek BELMONT Prof M 25+ 10 bath hdwd 
F nonsmoker to shr irg. share large 2 bdrm and pore, No 
house. prvt room near T. no = § min. to Harv Sq. T avail 4/1 call 738-8081 after 
dogs. Call 643-0265 Sun. cali Walter days 742-5000 >" 

BROOKLINE VILLAGE 2 
ARLINGTON/CAMB BEL/WAT prot non/smk F grad 

rmmt 25-35 to 27+ 4beaut3bdraptquietst = share a 3 bedroom apart rc 
share Ig sunny apt with work- T no pets $226+ Calieves w/neat no parking no smok- 
ing couple + dog. Nr T no 926-6044 ing available 3/1 738-865 

ok ont intel & sens. with keep trying 

— atten higher educ CAMB tbr apt to shr/subl 

bdrm spacious apt. $225 Bost write /pets nr Harv Law, Sq, T, 
util. 641-4204 eves. Camb 02238 buses 864-2508. — 


ARLINGTON-F to share 
women. Avail 4/1, $225+ % 
util Call 643-9286 


ARLINGTON M rmmt 
to share 2bdrm apt 

close to T 

nonsmkr no pets 641-3416 


~ 
e 


Looking for a roommate? 
Try the Phoenix Classifieds. 


CAMB/ARL nr Mass Ave. F 


#2 


a sos tARBORETUM r QOKING seek Nousemates to share BOSTON 
lar acious Victorian M. nr MBTA $275/mo 
H AW |... Home inct utis ROOMMATE avail now 876-7626 eves 
posure. Conv. to MBTA, ROOMMATE? i Save Time-Save $ near Harvard Neatness 
| nousing because of race, Use our network 776-4164, 
ERA security syst. 12 min. drive to TRY THE j color, creed, sex, na- baths 2 fireplaces po to locate the lesve message Ree re. 
AAARealty Center Camurdge. or | | cats food and right roommate | prolvetdnt. 
. 118 Mass. Ave, Boston QRIGINALLI!! Equal opportunity and | Non smoker, no drugs or or living situation. responsbl, quiet. No pets. 
MATCHING | or ‘soartmont sa 
! that is publicaly offered —— | <Conndential 
| law is on your side. 30-3 onial 510 Commonweaith Ave., = 
| & $220+ pm 721-1578 days PSY 
|. 894-0800 x309 j 2M 
| igh schoo! daughter. 2 Coolidge Corner 
bdrm house. Quiet area, | Ig 
housemates for March 1.We ‘prkg, train/bus line w/o / | 
= = =e 
| =x share 2bdrm apt $375/mo CAMBRIDGE Responsible 
FREEDOMNA, acres with M sks very clean, quiet, re- 
| 200 ft on paved rd. Nice knoli sponsible non-smok. M/F to 
With southern exposer share furn. 2br apt. Possi- 
| mountain view from lot, 2 bility of sublet. Deposit re- 
| | Po miles to ski area, 1 mile to quired. 547-5605 
| 
= 
— 
RAGE 
CAM/SOM 2M 1F sk 1F 25+. iG car or? 
—— No smoking or pets for 56 = 
rent in exchange for some America’s — pleasant Ashmont sec- 
———= studio. workshop. Pkg. evening care of 5 year old and tion of Dorchester. | am 
pete About S425 / daughter, driver preferred Expenenceg quiet, neat, responsible, like 
but train to Cambridge is 2 Roommate books, classical music. $175 
pers ilities, worth more. Cats et: 
j “~~ are weicome. 282-8266. 
i borhood nr Newton & trans 
OFFI! | lines. Quiet (mostly) & inde- 
277-3398 
3 
| 
ALLSTON summer sublet Sq 1 block to T. Quiet prot Marge M-F 10-6 723-6600 or 
bdrm house. Avail Clean sale call 
$233+/mo. Alan 254- Mark 855-2821 after 6 DORCH-2 GWM sk M/F to ae 
pm 484-1261 —— attr ig — w/ 
; ANDOVER Non-smkr M for BELMONT F 30+ resp prof ine vil 280-0450" $250 < 
2br 3 story townhouse w/ 
: d/w, w/d, pool, alc. $375 DORCH-Npnst nr U. Mass. 2 
- w/util 794-3689 rms + use of kitch/bath. M Lh 
ARL-2 rmmts needed 25+ BELMONT Prof F 25+ to 
IH prot F 26+ for clean Pag 
2 bdrm apt nr Ash- coy 
288-6588 no pets. Beer 
: DORCH seek two for renov 
BOACH seek two for renov 
Sbdrm $145+ util. Nr T/bus. ey 
Avail asap. Call eve eae, 
282-7682. Keep trying. 
DOR SAVIN HILL M students 
or prot to share. apartment 
OR ee with same $45-60 per week 
wanted to share pleasant 262-2101 
Classified 2bdrm, w/M, trpic, W/D, % 265-5121 
ing it. fre, 
— Display 547-6620 pm wknds EVERETT Professional F 
T Bus, $245 No pets Call 389-1565 
wkdys Call F 208 tr ige coed 4 br 
os 536-5390 876-0085 BRIGHTON apt nr shop ctr Pee 
The Phoenix got of Western Ave 
Phoenix Classifieds Get avail immed 787-2416 


€ 


$95 


3 

4 


i}? 

8s 
3% 
zs] 


GWM 
and share 2bd apt. . 
Shore with GWM, 33, Pref 
smkg/ok Call 
85 aft 4pm 
Room for rent. Between Cen- 
tral Sq. & Harvard Sq. No 
includes heat & hot 
water. Will check references. 
You are quiet & responsible. 
Call 576-2488. One month 
deposit required. 


8 
i 


: 


Quiet street. 

Look for non-smoker, 

rot or grad student. 

S/mo + utilities. Call 
44-6556, 


li 
ill 


house 
a/d 


2 

ht/nw/elec. Near T and U. rmmt wanted to share 
2bdrm M/F no 

Mass 288-4213 avail now | 
S. END-Cin resp GWM 2 shr call Jim 323-8251 eves. 
more. $300/mo+ 
cpl-$375+ 247-4013 Sal ROOMS 
SO END-2GM 23 seek M/F TO NT 
to share 3 bdrm duplex RE 
apt utils free AC HILL 
247-1099 BE ON Hi 
Selling or for MU- BRI corn of Comm & Harvd 
SICAL | OR on T Clean turn. rms from 


2M 
independent musical 
Walk to T $168+ and dep 
Bilt 66 1-69 


VW RABBIT, 60K 
reat as mileage. 
b/o MUST L! 254-7706 


forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 


WIDELY READ C 


LATE ADS--THE 
CATEGORY IN ALL OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


IS SURROGATE THERAPY 


FOR ME? 


If You Suffer From A Sexual Dysfunction 
e IMPOTENCY « LACK OF DESIRE 
e PREMATURE REACTION 


Such As 


CONDO 
wa at dis- ico Ay 
Count w/option t ex- 
Feb or March wea Ni wrhe. 26-1637 
other locations too. 

YG GAY MALE SUME 
GWM seeks M under 30 for — 


Fuene's) 451-0233. 260 Wasn- 
St. inear Schoo! St) 
-3370. One Beacon St. ion 
227-3164. 601 
ion St J at 
Dartmouth) 267-7448 
BROOKLINE 1 


h tow QOKLINE 1208, Season 
enirgs rolir transprt 

581-0103 — 
SEEK LOFL SPACE 

OENIX 
lead us to right bidg. At least 
CLASSIFIEDS: 
aren. WE GUARANTEE 
RESULTS 


Quality and economy- 
and word processing 


Tutoring in Algebra and 
Statistics. Call 437-1132 
Leave Name and Tel. 


MEDFORD-Prof F30, sks n/s 


prof F24 to shr 5rm 2br Ig apt 


off rte.28, near 93 & T, ht 


cere — aft 
6pm It’s 
SOMMERVILLE 1 to 
M prof seeks for share 9 apt kylights 
spacious 1st fir 5 rm apt exci. pking nr T 
loc., nr stores + T, $370/mo $250+ eves - 
incl ht 964-5091 
SOM-Nr F 
NAHANT rmt wid to shr ig 23+ wanted to share 2br nr T 
ocean frt hse w/ 4 others nonsmkr grad stu/prof 
no smkrs $290+elec 497-7880 
315 inc ht. Avi now-6/30 Call 
506-6243 BOSTON 
N ATTLE looking for GWM PHOENIX 
witing to help maintain pri- WE GUARANTEE 
NEWTON CENTRE L SOM. RAR SQ F, 31 
sunny room seeks F 
bdrm hse nr T & Stores. 3/2 bedr , Near 
thru6/1 $250 inci utii | $225+ util. No smoke or 
965-6803 drugs. Avail now 
Newton Cntr 2M, 1F ikng4F SOM Ptr Sq frndly indep 
22+ frndly indpt hshid avail- rmmite to shr 2 bdrm nr T. No 
able 3-17-85 175+ util+sec  $mk prefer FT job or grad avi 
dep. 527-2510 4/1 $205+ 625-9285 
NEWTON F for 3bdrm apart- 4 SOM/ UN SQ. 2F 1M sk 1 
ment, $254 inc ht, ht water & _-M, veg pref, nonsmoking for 
gas. Non-smoking only Avail sunny, spacious, fi 
/22 Call 244-7316 coop hse $155 + util 
NEWTON M, F & dog sk M or tae 
F for 3 BR dup be SOUTH END GWM seeks 
No 


332-6531 7-9 PM 
NEWTON-Upper 
rooms irmt M/F needed 


Prof F to share 

apt graciously renovated 
, close to bus and 

MBT $270+ 


roommate for 2 bdrm apt 
lorious location Cali 

7-1118 late pm, early am 
rent $300/month 


STOUGHTON Prof M 32 


SPORTS 


WATERTOWN-2F sk 
25 smoker for 


+ non- 
Sor, ww,dd, frplace, 
$250; avell now 926-1711 
WATERTOWN-4th room- 
mate for 

5 min from Sq. 


BACK BAY Beacon St Furn 
rooms & studios priv & share 
baths w- kitchenettes 

$125 weekly 266-7276 RE 
Room for rent, BRIGHTON 


WELLESLEY furn rm nr 128T 
& pike. Shr mod k/b w/w utis 
inc $70 wk 431-7396 


W. Medford furn rm itd kit 


privil share bath $50/wk Refs 
483-3348 eve, wkends 


SEASONAL 
RENTA 


Area. Rentals by the week- 
end or the week. Cail 
603-267-8130 or write J.C. 

Gilmanton, 


N.H. 03237. 


52. , 7-10pm 
apt 
LINCOLN fur - sak 
259-9380 avail 4/1 
“gor contr WHY SHC CAN SEXUAL P 
UAL PROBLEMS 
1. You will Be Treated By Sex 7. Sessions Always Private & 
WALDEN M27 owner SOMERVILLE Harvard Therapy Experts Confidential 
Share ti of decker. Quiet, 2. Experienced Psychotherapists 8. Short Term Therapy Our 
Ultimate Short-Cut To Sexual 9. Constant Medical Supervision 
ble seeks live-in studio, apt same 25+ to share sunny, 6 Confidence 10. Success Where Others Have 
Geer neat 4. Amazing Visible Results Failed 
move by Apri 1. $200/mo no pete. $242+ util 5. Surrogates Are Carefully 11. Newest innovative 
or female to share SOMERVILLE-Prof F no 
(4 bedroom) dupl 2 smk/pets to share apt. Medically Supervised 12. immediate appointments 
88. ioe by of street can 6. Sensible & Affordable Fees available 
x 
SOMERVILLE, W-Seek neat, SEXUAL HEALTH CENTERS INTERNATIONAL 
Saale @anted to apt, w/yd, BOSTON’S LARGEST (SINCE 1975) SEX THERAPY FACILITY 
ate OFFERS THE HIGHEST PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
western Univer. and T park- ~ utils avail 3/1 eves 776-5506 . " 
ing waaner $220 mo Call for consultation 
NEARPRUCENTER MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 


IF YOU HAVEN'T TALKED TO US, YOU HAVEN'T 
SERIOUSLY TRIED TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


SO SHORE 


similar i 
ests please write Box 1216 
COMPANION 
p 


Pres seeks sharp, 


down? Me 2: attr, wot swe 
35, resourceful, 


_ HOMES 


BROOKLINE ARTS 
CENTER 
Spring semester begins 
March 30. Day & eve arts 


& adults. 
566-5715 


floor apt ; 
forming in Boston area. For Con S (near Stat 
$190+ util 235-0919 eves Co 
evan (poss 3). Lots of light, goow Scroot St) 367-3370. ne 
926-6374 area, on T. Pets ok Beacon St ion Tremort 
isn't, & I'm on Boy'stor 
WAT M prof 32 sks M/F 25+ Lauper, 80 be 
to share nice 2 -50+ 491-1302 BROOKLINE 1296 
$300+. Call 1 after tat Coondge Corner) 
The Phoenix Guaranteed Re- 731-677 pen evening 
town} 3. pundays 


iks . humor, 
cats, sks S/DWM 
counterpart 30's Box 1222 


MISCELLANY 


LOOKING FOR U2 
TICKETS? 


Stay tuned to 101.7 WFNX 
for details on how to win. 


BULLETINS 


ONE EVER REFUSED! Also, 


no credit check. Free 
brochure. (602) 
28: 
From artwork. books [fo 


8 «14 35mm color sides 


Boyisto posite 


f ‘Op 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver, or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 


SAVE ON 
Ski Wildcat at 
Buy @ minumum of ten (10) 
full day passes, and 
halt prive. Contact Peter 
Hackel (617) 965-4400. 
Weekdays 9am-Spm 


ENGLISH TUTOR 
Eis all level 


Typing-Dicta. Rush. Voi. dis- 
counts. Pkup/del 522-7044. 


BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


NEED HELP WRITING? Gall 
tutor Bob 1-429-2465. 


Meet the right people. 


Boston Newton* Wakefield 


247-3800 


SINGLE? 


If you just want 
to meet new 
people, join any 
dating service. 
Hf you want to meet the 
right people, join 

the People Network Our 
exclusive video interview 
brary cuts out the match 


maker and lets you use your 
good judgement 


Confidential, a timesaver, and 
So selective, we ve attracted 
Baston’s most chgible men 
and women. How selective 
are you’ 
Featured in The Globe & 
dozens 


of other local & 
national media 


S861 HOYVW ‘OM NOILO3S NOLSOS 3HL 


Only 
LunchDates | 


Assoc. of 
County California. Year 
round 
thorough, personal 
444-0955 
or leave message 
copes 
Copred reduced or enlarged to 2 
paper vetum or colored 
poster paper while wert 
copy coP BOSTON 615 
St (opposite Pruden- 


ion St. 
hal) 267-9267. 13 St 
(near State St) 367-2738. 65 


Franklin St. (near Filene’s) 

451-0233 St 

(near Schoo! St) 7-3370 
Beacon St. (on 


rammer, conver Classifieds. It's guar 
TOEFL. Quatified. Dan Lit- 
tre DATING 
Shining Star of Want ads 
GAYS MEET 
HEALTH GAYS 
Discreet and 
tsu, pleasant, ae Counts ad in 
bodywork 628-8272 Person to Person column 
Wanted female dieting com- 
s}commited closing LESBIANS MEET LES- 
25-35ibs and into 
shape. | am a Back Bay resi- Discreet confidential 


MEDITATION 


1 N N 
Daity meditation. Monthly in- 
tensive retreats. Dharma talk 
Thursday 8pm Call 
576-3229. 


Full services for members 
ind. inch 3 


meais $35.50) 
(wknd. inci. 3 
meats $79.50). Jacuzzi- 
st. 
WH 03574 


< 


SKI COL 
cations from 499. 


53 


for @ 
brochure. 515 Centre St 
Newton Corner 
617-965-282 


the Centrum, 4 center 7 WFNX 

U2 CONCERT 

438-3692 Will pay 

ACADEMIC 
TRAVEL SERVICES 

Apr 14 tutor 
$250 will sell 1. 


BEST COPY AVAIL 


“The Dating 
Service 
That Cares" 


HEALTH & 
COUNSELING _ 
BIORYTHYM 


The nation’s larg- 
est personal dat- 
ing service with 
55 offices. We 


must be doing 
something right. 
Boston 723-4244 
Hingham 749-5700 
Framingham 1 
Chestnut Hii 232-4800 
Wakefield 245-4667 
Brockton 584-8303 
Martiehead 631-6460 
Worcester 853-1057 
In New Hampshire call: 
Nashua  (603)682-8732 
Salem 693- 
Manchester 624-4552) 
Portsmith 436-3906 
SINGLES 
Meet that special 
‘the tast, fun, 
Cea DATIOL 
ogee. .€ 
DATIQUE INC. 
437 Boyteton Street 


Giambrone 


GESTALT AWARENESS. 
CONTACT & MEDITATION 


ity, strength. & 
knowingness in a smail sup- 
ive group. Meets week 

6: 15-8: 1 


near Central 
Jacobson, LCSW 


5 of share very nice 3br house at Porter $215 + utis uae 
barking 9 & 128. New kit & bathe. No Sa. $ 
Tey Sas all A smok/pets. $320+ 230-0061 100 tb. of Litter 
w/util no cigs/pets A.S.A.P. Home of 
623-7324 Cat and Dog 
parking 471-8596 SOM WEST Ig Ibdrm 4 rms+ CALL 298-1800 
Pantry 2 fam w/yd 5 min watk 
er ROS- 2F/1M need F for 2 to Davis Sq red line $550+ Sees 
bdrm apt avail now $162/mo — 776-5557 8-10pm a X MAIL Retyped or typeset Selection 
i & heat, pool & tennis call aft Hawaii in early March. Must of resume papers and matctung aes 
323-5854 536-3343 c? GET NOTI have driv lic. Call Dick opes. COPY COP. BOS- 
CE 723-4828. ON 815 Boyiston (op- 
F 25+ to share sunny, lovely Only cone fide) 
2BR apt in hse. Buy food WINCHESTER-3 prof 4th Want to learn a lan- replies to an ad rankiin St. ( 
non-emk, $200+ ut 22-24 to share guage, how fo drew how io | Should be directed| WANTED | 
-3254, kitchen living write screenplay? 
HARVARD SO Koop trying. util Call Eric or Liz YOU can find listings for an | tO Phoenix box Need darkroom Have equip. 
. needed to share 2 bedroom SAVIN HILL unfrnshd bdrm 721-2369 this and more in the ex- number. The Phoe- cmpit multiple formt B&W a 
apartment ali utilities in- 3 bdrm apt. Quiet area, of nix is not required 
3 Phoenix lassifieds 
cluded. $275/mo 862-0240 tc hold, deliver or . 
House to share. Woman 
sesks same share cozy, 
borhood in Hingham. after 6pm matter. 
to Bos; w/d; spacious 
$2507, 749-7001, 940-4045; Basement apt Davis Sq. MR. BIG'S 
- 492-2777 x2585 Janice. Somerville. Live rent free in GIGANTIC COPIES . ‘i 
for working on apt Copied. reduced of entarged to 2 Fa 
J.P. 2 young prof men seek tnd bulding, of bond 
3rd to share beautiful man- skills necessary, poster 
sion. Partly furn, $550 Eric posit req refer 497-228 COP. BOSTON 815 
CAMB 2F creative, intel & Nai) 267-9267. 13 Congress EDUCATION 
frndly, sks 2M/F to ware State St) 367-2738. 85 1069 
F wtd to room w colin 4bdrm nosmkng $300 (nee Fiene's) ‘ 
a N N pe Music $75/week some w/priv bath 451-0233. 260 St Brookline Arts Center eee 
veg, non-smkg, musical the Arts department 2 month min ll! Caroline or Rene (near School St) 387-3370 TUTORING 
household, $188, Call Kathy front 522-4057 One Beacon St. (on Tremont semester begins March 30. 
or Joel at 524-7011 up . Job and prior land- ———— St.) 227-3164, 601 Boyiston St Day & eve arts classes-chil- po : 
lord rets a must Re 277-6622 (Copley, Sa. Oarrmoun) | dren & adults. 566-57 16 
share 2 be apt on green and Beacon $i (at Cookage Come) | Certified teacher wehes (0 
‘ tal re $175 week, 731-6775 Open evenings and tutor in ALGEBRA | & I. Low : 
232 Saturday Open Sundays 12-6at | rates 322-4712 Vincent 
‘ SOM DAVIS SQ. F, kosher or LS 
bedroom apt near T. $205+ 
SOM-DAVIS SQ. Prof F to 
shr ig sunny 5 rm apt, gar- ‘ 
dens, ose. No smk/pet. our speciaity. tet. Join greater Boston s largest 
$250+. 492-6132 ters, theses, term papers. 99 membership of busy, single men 
—— Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. end women whe mest ene to ene 
SOM-Davis Sq/Tufts 2 bdr in 492-7767 over a relased lunch or carly 
3bdr apt nice house F25 & evening cocktail. W's fun, con 
semicoop $240 incis ht Betsy to join. Nobedy else ol 
628-0787 Iv msg Academic services. 
EXPERT TAX Tues. & Thurs. 
PREPARATION Sat. 101 2534 
Mariena Weinstein, Re- = sis 
knowned former owner of 4 
LunchDates 
4s featured or 
| lav rel LAIN 
Personalized Service tor 
Fri.-Sat., 10-4, Sun. 12-5 
St) 227-3164, 601 Boyiston St New Hampshire, Maine 
(Copley Sq at Dartmouth) 003/430-82: 
¥ 
Guaranteed 
storage space $175 + util. Classified o 
No amoke or 
IT RUNS 
266-34 4 4 IT WORKS 
ING YOUR CAR? Boston 
739-6688 
WOMAN Braintree 
Are you owt there? This 848-9388 
SWM early 30's attrac- 
CTR in beautiful Victorian tive, athietic, earth, 
house. Rent includes heat, with good sense of humor ie 
gas, electricity 783-0635 and above ali open and 
omomest with his feelings 
— — 7 Years of quality service Seth 
licensed social workers 
Singies/Coupies - Discreet. 
t (F) years old. Box y con Personal introductions. Spe- 
LAKE shapely, clean lady to cater SKIING 1173 in Person to Person column cial rate for women. Piay- ghee: 
; to. Photo & resume to Presi- time, Box 3355, York. PA en 
WINNIPESAUKEE dent, P. O. Box 794, Fram- 17402 717-848-1408 
4 season home. ingham, MA 01701 
Minutes to Gunstock Ski PHOTOS Nice looking WM 2 ge 
body builder 35 into still ac- GLE ore 
tion photos with nice looking ye? 
nicely built B or WF of any cr \ 
age 18+. Box 1223 Ne? 
| DHARMADHATU | GCE Have your physical, emo- 
MAINE Cozy Ocean house SINGLE | MEDITATION AND STUDY tional and intellectual 
— fr Peaceful weekend lodge. We CENTER . Meditation in- and lows charted out and at 
: pot or longer ail furnished. Fire- horseback-swim-etc Be ac- struction available. Daily sit- your fingertips. 2 month ek 
4 pret $270/mo inc! heat + pkg seeks non smoker M/F place. 207-338-4408 tivated — be a part of life and ting meditation Mon-Fri Cc i! chart $4, 1 year chart $6.50, ee 
244-4137 opt inci heat wel “THE VIKINGS” 7-8pm; Sun all day (call for a add $1.25 postage and hand- 
WINTER schedule). OPEN HOUSE ling. Seng check or money 
NEWT-WAL Roommates) 9 —$<$<$$_____—_ STORAGE Wed 3/6 at 8pm, all are wel- with name and date of aan 
25+ to heip (>? SPORTS =) or cer er? birth to K.A.Y. Enterprises 
ideal w/ nonsmok Space available / . 11 Thomas Street, Beimont Fete 
prof, $280-400. 647-1846. c> EQUIPMENT tor winter. 244-6456 &Sun 3/16 & 17 9am-Spm a MA 02178 mince 
$40 (incis Fri eve) Pis call for 
Hyde Pk Matt. M seeks M/F VACATION «_Mittersiti — BYOS-Prvi Bar_j CAMBRIDGE Sliding scale 
emmt to share nice, clean. 2 Check it out 0 0 Special BARTER ingividual, couple & group 
bdrm apt. Nonsmoker. Avail Rates 576-0889 
3/1. $210+ Yeutil. 364-6090 Can the Phoenix 267-1234 Trapp Lodee Stowe = 
repp Lodge. FIND the MISSING PEACE : GAY AND AL 
ProtFa6 tolder cat skrmin further details. units 4/6-4/13, ail. Meditate. BISEXU 
frdty, stable hee or ig apt call Hold Classes in Frightened 
EQUIPMENT tions in world. (617/263-2183 meditation. and in- if you need 
exc date yr choice-mkt price strection oe. to talk Call. Professional and 
WALTHAM for y aware counselor, privacy as- 
2bdrm twnhse tennis sured. L LaBella 262-1 
CALL REW CREDIT CARDST NO equip: 407-6809 eves Raja-Yoga meditation. GAY MARRIED 
Prot/grad student 25+ M/F ‘OWN rm ‘ You ar nat 
nonemoher wanted to share CATEGORIES information on receiving FICKETS Group Cail Francis 
3br in N Dorchester near T. 2708 ON T, yrd, MASTERCARD with 626-6968 
: Secure&sateneighborhood,  $275+ avail now, F pref ALL CONCERT TICKETS SPORTS 
$275 inci util. “Avail 3/1. 924-6140 cats OK TICKETCHARG 
288-2614 ord 914-359-8336 24 hours LOOKING FOR U2 
DEEP PURPLE Sunday, Mar TICKETS? 
Prof person or grad student 
wanted to share spacious 
furn apt in Watertown. Must BOAP OPERA WRITING ate FY Sq. Eric 
love animais. $500/mo in- 643-6874 
cudes utilities. Call 926-4080 
~ days for more information. GROUP 
‘ Quiet GF look to openings men in mixed 
share or apt group 
together 4/1, 
603-623-3751 Rachel, if tape The Phoenix Classifieds - 
' leave name & no. we're proven effective. : 
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THE B 


USA 
(uh bas, hoy. 
DSHOTS 
JAYS BUYING .00 Comm. 
RTY quailty used ASH? Scannell 1-408? aft 
PIANO PA in your | by ae We buy used T omfield Rm. 301 for original 
piano ‘ollectables. Visit 36 Br 
’ if you have a ‘re having @ collec Boston band w/ major 5 
SEE THE MOVER bert. play anything you of te HARVARD BOO} 289-9653/350-6530 | rock band w/ majo and 
TE SPECIA can ane or expressway-Mass. read and sing 
SURROGA has an call 437- Tipm of free 1256 Mass. ability to 
SHA. Internationa! hes en 825-0009 nights. til 
THERAPY 625-0009 ANTIQUES Ave., Cambridge must rehearse in 
nally der 1 t be. scared + Bassist seeks full time & B 
val orobleme ton. sexless, one dey longer, RIDES CAR cemers. shots or or blues 2 
sex ulation, . ‘assed one life oy must /FM radio Trade Re- 7: 
Premature ejac ECIALISTS at DRIVE gt or Prov. area. 
3444, to Florida, cars bikes, stu. dr 41-9299 sume, photo St., Provi- = Bassist al busines 
Health Centers. | local or long yee sofa, for cheap. 2 RISD, 2 try/gener 
208-3444 liable courteous Sally. Must be bureaus Ds 6. Ri 
HERPES and distance 277-0525 Call 26 LIVING ROOM SET sofa VER dence, SHOP eet 
Effective con drugs. indiana, Vir- chair ottoman 2 end tables | GOLD, S$ ACTORS WORK for 82-2249. Pros 
Stone Pony”) Call FLA. gas coffee table. 596-8757 any. & Antique | 4556. Complete g 
From artwo' "color slides, ey bac order Tenn, Heirloom & Camera. or 
e 35mm 4 Money money ginia, . Call e' Stage Speech. Day wanted no 
COPY osite to Re! SOFA & LO’ locke vis loafers 
Progental 267-9887.” 18 = Navy: chintz Book Gold Coins Boot 617-254-3019 ist 
(neat State PNOSIS Large ai VIDEO Navy Also World rican. jon OP. Est. r/percussionis 
gt) 2738, 8 asi Insured SERVICES Eneyeopedia near mi & 4966. Complete training for waned wns Steve 
(near t.. tal ai $200 745- tems im- ming. Infl 
367.3370, Gre abies. Overco fears, etc. ALL SEASONS VI h studio bed = ite Ci Stage & . Day or ich Jones, insky, 
2673164 01 Boysen tall Bob Pilato 776-7976. CA tor weddings, + Shoppe . Free isit 40 Heads, Strav 
v 
Ba‘imoutn) Cal D clinic, oF tape trans- ike new; $150 call Shrewsbury bed, Call’ Kathleen 
BROOK Coohage Corner) ie tnd PIANO fers. and duplicating Rocking chair EATRE 2M 2F for Macha ‘Pout 485-586), 
St i. Open evenings A single, session can RNITU fers, an ilable. Cam U lerd table $20. Ss ALLEY TH ‘ Middle 
731- Open Sunda’ enlightening awaken FU ices ava Wooden end h NATHAN Gurney's_ The 8-10 eves 
and Saturday iston Street. roblem and ial VING 7-547-0701 5. attress wit -_ in St Ar 25 
2-8 at 815 Boyistc the p esome potential. MO 61 SSUES Full size m 1100 BTU 71 Main St., Ages 628- UMMERS 
Robert J. Plato 776-7976. 24 MISCELLANY arr conditioner eves Fitchburg create persona 
rates — 7070 ext 3 ler Adler Workshop. your- hardworking, 
AC Low R 628- Portable typewriter | Adler Passion "Express y for ha 
16 1/2 uw. S a week. STOR or? conditio wrkshp. Marc Expression pic B 
Storage. for winter. 244- contonal: PHOTOGRAPHY. fon “Actors Institute Sooke “Bk/vocals. 
guces rom arwork. | COUNSELING & DANIELLE PHOTO 137-0008 trans, al Serious 
3-D mat- CONSULTATION, RS, INC. $200 each. fan carvings RET Everett es only! Call Ge 
IG hest with double tables Auditions CABA Mon uiries 
or raneparency Ave FOR SALE $200. Pair manog. end git), under warrenty, Communit Elm 3 for Dogs of 
power winder, March 4 2 wanted 
818 Boylston St... Menta Boston /nole) 9x 12’ T ANTIQUES $220 742-0789 Everett 980-8060 87-57 Paviov. Must be into clash, 
267-4079 or royal blue NEWMARKE case, milimeter 387.9575 . buzzcocks. Call Tom 
p n Sunday sultation 10 1 floral ptrn Best 100 CMa 35 house 
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at 815 Boy 22 fid-sacrifice @, two 1104 one-act pla; van & 
Sweet MDPU 20 367-2170 G WATERBE head- winde 3/16, Thurs soons 
RIN hones,’ evenings ». 247-2763 style 236 1648 Bll 
AYS ON | BOKMAL IS Dow 7 50mm Show- & Oldies. sing 
al, 685 $800. Etvis Must 
COPY CO ED brand Mon-Fri. ERS Pros 
Headquarters at 81 rs and other ad in the Phoenix Classiieds never used egNIKKOR LENSES. later, Band (some onigr 
Prudential) is Copying. un be to 75 821-1080 F3.5 zoom g nals) seeks 
12-8. Copyi not $1 " LENKE | nals) s plus. Jack 
binging. es. printing, to a Phoe APPLIANCES liner, heater, tiable Est band 
large copies, Mon-Fri. x number. ‘atridgerator ap- rn oe mattress, 254-2322 We have gigs/ in 
$:30-10, Sat, 9-6. Sunday | nix bo ix is not good for dorm or semi-mot CALL 267-1304 espace. Doing Jesse 
Cops at! |The hold, CE WEST $50 or b/o or BO 247-1756 NIKON SYSTEM March Pros on. Call 
267-9267 forward BRU frame couch (day bed) with Nash Call Sow Theatre CARNIVAL! 609-434-661 
deliver or L condition. ter. $320 ONLY & Weatern 
such material. $125 cali 232-6842 254-2322 Daniel Wa wi + wanted’ for South 
36mm SLIDES men and STOVE 12 year old Call 27 Start talking 180 Jane 
FOR »_ GAS STC ay, 
x 8” ($5.00) led by mature, the beep. Riverw ‘ 
in micutes, Zoom lens slows INC best offer 424-1380 USED SOL TV's fully SPORTS ont 147 
in t ster 
ing. Available ai offered. 6408. ST fridge Quality off orig 
ays. nignts, | Sears God Spot doe eve DMENT | SPACE 
ite Prudential) 26 . days, nights, 30 x $50 or b/O price. Save all brands. 1878 Sound ing dock 
SGA case coment SERV reliable statt. Stove GE $150. Call “ AMAZING newes! category 7 Ave., 
-0233. Open e and - offices te brown ton critics are tHe NON-UNION ‘ookline 
ara Ope ELP? Experienced painter, household - office sgekende Lexington “about” the | BOSE pan | 
12-8 at 81 HELP? ‘oblem solver : WAVE 4 ages, types, 
service. Call Ann -6317 wood-burning EM. A complete “and SPORTS T (adults 
at your 367 Tempwo 35,000 SYSTEM. compact UIPMEN (adults : R 
Marie 483-1796 EQ ‘Please. Phoenix’ Box EXP DRUMMER 
atordable, only. photo please. ER s 
HOME OWNER JAMES R eR 2 Some, by appt SCUBA G oe PRO DRUMMER 
» Industrial, t. a ” GF and new work . Also have syn' 
~YOURSELF Home, ates. Piano LOOKIN Parkway Bil w 495-8683 after trans. Also Perc. Studio 
& mind DO-IT reasonable r ics. Free es- J Almond KETS? d tank $220 Mallardi. Call bi on Bass & of 
Offers a body xual Learn about walis, cialist & electron’ deep by 32” high Tic 01.7 WFNX = an 7849 h 369-3036 on both sides 4 
di ceilings, painting, timates (617) 738-0388 oer, WAIT Spring session wil travel. Mike 64 
tor on how Sond MIME classes ef w high range 
* inexperience gener emodeling SHOR "d. Local or 16 channel OMITE racing of MIM ch 25. Call now Exper M voc work with 
and r ome DOL cond Mar 23-6662 pres nds avy 
* prem. ejac dist MC. VIS. CYCLES EV, BGw, ake, mens size eves til Begins brochure 4 — RB. No he 
impotence — 1 262-6900 tong Bi Peavey, litter snake, reat deal call for free T40-CW- icated to my 
ternale therapist From ‘18/hr. 28 IN RALEIGH Stands complete truck iso GONDOLIERS work. Can for mare 
Private ses: SPRING z= 1-VANS GRAND SPORT avail 663-7244 aft 7 dir by Juliet jy Mar Call after 6, Scott 783-5 A 
> MAX David 
COMING | = 132 from 1 lam-3pm or TELEVISIO Metro band in equip, 
| BOX MAIL NOTICE almost heret! = ‘om 7pm to 10p tec ALL Ai studio. Pros only cali 282 
t equi sports 
cited ma need to ads KA BO Bicycle clinics, or tape trans- Stead April prod. cians. serious 
not be directed quarantend = Editing, film to ing serv- Ernest. 846-2550 Purdy 646-0287 
to a Phoenix box top 140 days available. Camb or i-keys w/voc 
is not requir rd MIS R 19” black and (20-30), 1 ee tenes 
: or forwa VERS TELEVISION 1 Electric- min. origi ly. Tami/ 
John Fre- and ski . CALL 2! April. Ser Pud- vocalist 
for free aner all. cury, -9 PM. Hasty Female 
FOR advanced traning Call | No VIDEO Theater, 12 Hotyene St 
Classified 266-8255 for appointments land, New York, New Jr weed mnt cordon | Car Stereo Camb. No seiary. 
266-82: “PA, VA, mint con n Repetor eves 40 Band 
to adopt sey, and motor, $9000 firm 5 & up Provincetow icals: The ist for top have 
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LEAD VOCALISTS 
band look’ for 
lead vocalist and k 


carat 
Call 741-1699 or 


744-2945 

LEAD 4 
Top cov/orig seeks pro 
M/F vocalist with presence + 
style. We have steady gigs + 
upcoming recording 
projects. 667-4273 
LOOKING FOR U2 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 


232-0105 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 
1 ellecaster 
Pro eoundman maple neck. 
w/rack to work with est. 
» amp 15 W $150 567-4920 
original Boston band. Cail 
John after 6:00pm 327-0541 me. 
WANTED 8p rack-2 monitors 1V4 
Well known Boston based  Cab-2 horns w/drvrs 2 15 in. 
band seeks 2 good men ex- cabs no spks-les p! acou gtr- 
light man and lv Mes-884-5649 
Roland synth 1 
man 2128 Sul por 50 
we ig evenings. Robert 
clearly focused, exp and “= 
"stereo parametric EQ; 
Boss 
ble; Ashi 
ACHIEVE VOCAL | EASE Pa vo bate cas 
increase w/2-15" rs. 
prices aft’, 665-2970. 
rious 
JOHN HORRIGAN Bach stradavarious fivegel 
$-prums brand new silver plated 
piano voice bass $500. 1 Peavey SM57 micro- 
So. Shore Waltham or home. prone ihe sow $76 1 set of 
sold 7703837 call Bob 472-2342 


i 
gag 


a , No. 
Shore MA. area Jack 
1 -861 


af 
Ze 

3 


is 


PRACTICE SPACES 
24 hr access, security near 
X-way, pike, T. Low rates 
Boston 542-3256 338-2171 


DRUM LESSONS 
All styles and levels. 
Bachelor of Music NE Con- 
servatory Rick Frank 
579-1121 


— 
yrs exp; all styles, all levels. 
625-9096 


Guiters bese, Grums, plano, 


. E 
MUSIC CENTER. 491-5433. 


LEARN TO PLAY PIANO 


! 
Instruction available in 
piano and 


ness, al development. 
MIT/BERKLEE Alumnus. 
437-9254 By Appointment 
Only. MC. 


PIANO 
All styles 
B.M. M.M. N. E. Cons. 
Steven Scher 266-8456 


RICK BERLIN 
Voice Lessons. Avoid Vocal 
Blowout. increase range and 


2 


gramming 
tunes in stock 
days-437-1815 or 62: 
til 11pm 


524-2412 


Singing lessons w best 
teacher in town: Pop, bdwy, 
etc.. 266-1231. 


VOCALISTS! develop + ex- 
yr own voice + 
Unique approach 


Rock, Pop + Jazz. 
Voice Studio 492-2996 


Fender Rhodes 73 excellent 
cond $425 WOW!!! 236-2237 


For sale brand new Peavey 
Bandit 65 for $175 or better 
offer. Cali Frank at 247-0184 


MARSHALL COMBO 
50w. 2 12" mint 
$450. Call Mark 


MELLOTRON Authentic 
sound of Yes, Genisis, 


Moody Blues, exc cnd. 
$1200 924-8369 eves 5-9 


MINT SUREMENT 
Tascam Btrk $1800 
0BX160 $295, DBX 155 Bch 
$800 phase 7008 used $325, 
Rhodechroma $3200, 
Adai $325 
Vince 484-9108 


MUST SACRIFICE 
Ibanez thru 


DRUM MACHINE 
For sale. Brand new, 


loaded. Custom chips. 
sacrifice for $1875 626-6882 
anytime 


PIANOS) 


first, 
Serviced From old friend 
Rebuilt-Tuned is looking for you. Please call 
331-7844 
BIRTHDAY 
rae 
name even 
$99 & up the 
t , even cross 
that one in 
Highest Quality while!) XOXOXO 
HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY 
J.D * HEY WHAT BE 
DOIN! 
FURST WRIGHTSVILLE 
& ON Y'ALL 
NOW DON'T FORGET TO 
1 
YOU, THE GUINNESS. 
267-4079 GUESS THAT WOULD 
— MEAN LL BE IN 
566-5901 
LOOK! 
suing buss Garman. yy oy 
canvas cover. French your gross. So 
para ‘eq 2 mux $000" 
way exc 
clubs $1300 547-3326 
Sunn 2008 100W tube hope we 
Stam maybe et U2. Terese ond i 
spkrs. perf cond. Sell amp 4 _—will get in touch with you as 
$180 bitm 4$210.CallBruce to exactly we will be. 
522-5266 Happy heaven your of 
and Pro-Dgx Bose 600" to you soon, P 
& stands. Best offer. 
ns SMILE FOR ONE 
‘echnics SX K200A elec key- REASON 
tom, wine red #173109638. maybe | just don't remember 


OBERHEIM DMX 
drum-machine. 1 


22 


pm 
YAMAHA P2 piano 6 
months old RHODES 
Mark ti stge 73 $600 KORG 
Lam synth brass 


YAMAHASK 15 40ctv keybrd 


‘w/custm hrd case. 


$778 Woobe 267-5451 


@ perfect woman; just 

ship. Warmth. Respect. 
. Fun. I'm gen- 

tle, warm and compa- 

nionable, quirky and fun, 

insecure and 


YAMAHA SK15 4octv 


Organ st + syn L 
New $775. Woobs 267-5451 


Calzone Amp Rack, 

140-8 15” Spkrs/Scoops, 2 
PAS 12” Spkrs, 2 PAS 
Moni 2 JBL 2345 Metal 


Phoenix Classifieds 
run it until it works!! 
exp. pro. 


Saxaphonist 
lee 


band. Must have own 
transp, & income. 
78-1850, 11am-1 1pm 


SINGERS 


original 3-piece 

rious only. Call 
491-2722, or 
862-5279. Leave 


YERS 
Need heip with your 
demo/audition tape? 

musicians 


and Contact 
David 266-2345 days 
437-7958 eves 


THE MAGNETICS 


play 
sound a +. 782-0890 
THE PROLETARIAT 
ts looking for a singer. No 


experience 
Peter at 759-5338 


A very est career oriented 
band w/big PA & lites, vy 
strong origs, strong 
mngmnt. Fr man and hrn sec 
w/awsome presence seeking 
bass & multi-keys w/strong 
vocals. M/F. Must be ultra. 
pro in att and presence and 


have mod ideas. A g ee 
Mike 207: 491 


CHRISTOPHER 


ing a 
eliable vocal 
from a 
professionally working 

weicome. 


54-8720 


SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 


Private instruction 
in all instruments, 
voice, theory & 

Highest quality 
profesional 


piano tuning and 
restoration 
SPECIAL GUEST 
INSTRUCTOR 


Taking a limited 
amount of students. 
Scholarship & 
workstudy programs 
available. 

24 HR. PRACTICE 
SPACE AVAILABLE 
Call 267-4079 to set 


up 
interviews & audition 


186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 02275 


BO, 999-6939 


Horns, Mics, Cords etc. Call 
203-875-2151 or 875-1483 


PROF TEM 
fee tereo 
Mixing Console/P2200 
Stereo Pwr Amp/P2100 
Stereo Pwr 5 


Cc Biamp MR140 


BASS 
Fender Fretless w/ custom 
body & parts. immac. Cond. 
Asking $600 Eric 254-8594 
Allston 
Marshall 354-3 153 

GUITARS FOR 


Pro Reverb, Calzone Amp 
Rack, 2 JBL £140-8 15" 
JBL 2345 Metal Horns, Mics, 


Cords etc. Call 
203-875-2151 or 875-1483 


new $2000 or best offer. 
With Bassman 20 amp 
$1200. 720-2654 eves. 


700 /synth 
state-of-the-art $2400 Also 
bass amp 300 watts 


Cerwin Vega 18” spk cab 
$800 David 437-7958 


YAMAHA YSS62 top of the 


1930 vint: ‘C’ soprano sax 
reconditioned $350. 
1909 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


MUSIC/TECHNOLOGY 
CONSULTING 
instruction, Electronics, 


Per 
ment. MIT/BERKLEE Alum- 
nus. 437-9254 By Appoint- 
ment Only. MC/VISA. 


STUDIOS 


KLINE VIL’ 
sqft studio nonsmkn 
craftsperson quiet st near T. 
$125/mo+ util 731-3262 


I'm young to be 
openminded (mid twenties), 
old to be thoughtful 


Taking out this ad is an ex- 
periemental investment in 


my happiness. Do you feel 
Box 


REPLIES WHEN 
ANSWERING 


please 
relation Box 1219 


Attract, well educ, soph., Bik 
prof maie enjoys trav., gour. 
din, theat, art stimuli. conv., 
attract women seeks inter- 
Sor female triend/lover, 
18-35 for exper-sharing, ex- 
plor. Box 1162. 


Perfect space 4 painter or 

a= smai bus. 1200 sq 

ft norti ft point channel 
t can be shared. 

542-4583 

Smait darkroor 

with t for rent, 


deck. 5 yr ise w/purch opt. 
Key fee: $6500. Rent 
ht. In Dorch: 


Guitar synthesizer mint con- car or T. Artist im- 
dition Avatar ROLAND TR-909 oce. 
ups, cable Anvil cs-iv Digital Drum Machine. Full 
HELPINGTILL 68 after 7:30pm. Leave PEOPLE 
fantastic! ARP AX/ Quartet. 
2 PEV. sp1 pa cabs. Schecter fretless bass. Solid 
was body. EMG pick DATING 
ups. 
titul. One of a kind. $575. SERVICES 
HOTROD CLAVINET, best offer 696-1716 
pod Mariboro Area Gay Social 
gate & AC bilt-in! Efx alone Seimer Mark 6 alto sax ex- Gay 
$200+ Exc for funk @ C@llent condition $9500rb.o. Group. new friends in 
rock- ask $350 b/o. Crumar call Jim 372-0035 the Western Suburbs. 
ikys stand -xtra String Bass French Pm 
$150 679-4329 150 years old beautiful ter 
Ibanez artwood acous diti — 
str. Discountinued Bg best offer cail Jim 536-9703 MEET CHRISTIAN SINGLES 
w/case $300 437-0159 WHY cal/National Phone/Mai 
M ORDER Mag. Write: Box 9020-B6, 
JUNO 106 = Van Nuys CA 91409 
OM 
Juno 106 with OuT 
sale $800 or best 5 OF STATE? MESSAGES 
patchs. Call Jerry 437-1815 Roger's Music has aimost 
days or 625-0009 till 11pm every major line of musi- AMY 
cal instruments. We will GREAT TO SEE YOU AGAIN, 


JUNO 60-seq cir pro 1 small 
pa cabs 4 chni/pw mixer 
xcint price & cond. Call 603 
964-5478 


Keyboards Crumar portable 


Ley organ $5! 


bot 
Norwood 769-6800 ext 5714 


match ANY price quote & 
ship UPS the same day. 


Route 345! os 


383-6931 


DON'T BE SUCH A 
STRANGER-MICHAEL 


DOWN & RE 
House Restaurant 


re) Lounge, .1277,.Comm. Ave... . 
Su 


lunch. ‘se atmosphere. 


Attr athletic SWM 39 5'6 
142Ibs ns d.d. 2 yrs coll en- 
joys clothes beaches movies 
restaurants travel seeks sexy 

4 serious rela- 


Stylish woman 
tionship only phone # 
x 1159 


Attr, energetic, prot SWM, 
37, PND, w/ wide ri ot 
interests seeks prof SF 


CRIS STEWART 


CARING & FUN? 
SJM 31 sks sensitive SJF 


the changi 
gether. Box 1 
Creative DJM, 39, writer, 
9. 
leftist. Sks 


Introductions 


Lesbian 
“EXCLUSIVELY” 


413) 730-7241 
(617) 775-4893 


NORTH SHORE 
WOMEN 


. Very Succ 
cut SWM, 33, trim and active 


S861 HOYVW NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


ENJOY DISCOUNT aerobics. Please be 
DINING AND MEET educated, out-going. slender 
Cali LUNCHDA at 80x 149 Newburyport MA 
and ask us about 01950 
been Gunking about boning. ONE-OF -A-KIND 
now Extremely successful, 
F , 39 handsome, un- 
attr F 20-26. like life, Sensitive), athletic, creative, 
conversation, music + ex- unpretentious, great to be 
ercise. Photo/tel if poss Box with(usually much more 
111 unabie to belive 
he's an ad. 


i! 


GRATEFUL 
for shows & more. U: 


vivre, 
es good conversation, 
+ 


7 


HETEROSEXUAL 
™ seeks brilliant, gorgeous, 
funky, urban for 


adjusted 
27, scintillating, no fat, no 
zits, clean clothes. Box 1 


How would you like to spend 
with @ goodiook 


NOTICE TO 
COMMERCIAL 


ADVERTISERS: 
Recent Federal legisiation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 


the inter-coasta! in Fort 
Lauderdale Fiorida. You 
must be attractive, person- 
able, uninhibited. 


scriptive letter, photo and 
phone number to Box 1185 


with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without his 
or her consent 


SINGLES DANCE 


PARTY 
Newton Holiday Inn Friday 
March 13 8:30 - 1 AM Free 


hors d'oeuvres Hosted by 

WTTP'’s Mark Snyder 

961-5565 

honest seeks happy slim J! 

w @ zest for life to share long 
communication 


fealty, oddity. Box 1057 

intelligent exciting sympa- 
thetic pretty univ professor 
seeks SM 35-45 who is finan- 


outrageous Box 1170 


SM 28, intelligent. energetic, 
caring, honest, attr 5°6 


ip. Box 1172 


1s IT YOU? 
SBF 37 attrtve to yngr & oldr 
M. Made career 


slim 
pretty feminine strong. 
Photo please. Box 1181 


en- 
joys travel, intimate dinners, 
sports seeking a very attrac- 
tive . affectionate 
woman to share the better 
things in life in a loving rele- 
tionship, send photo if 
possble Box 1098 
Attr SWM 6' trim sensuous & 
fun seeks woman 
25-38 /Asian M or S for 
romance and socail friend- 


ship. | am discreet you are 
clean and trim. Box 1167 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
io hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 


details . 
immature, lazy, 
escapist, loath 10 candiaighi 
dinners, achievers & ail 
to 


joys life, 
impertecton and loves the 
arts. Write Box 1221 


mother, 
traditional 


or. 
athe licited| | 990 
r unsolicite a 2586 ‘00 


SO SHORE 


[BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 


nix is not required 
io hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other 


matter. 


Guitarist w gd vocs & dbis WANTED IBANEZ Roadstar guitar 3 
R 
bes {incl feta), brs, arr, etc. BO call Joel 566-2477 ‘ 
Mark 264-6743 Improve your sound technics AFL S 
SINGING DRUMMER way 
KEYBOARD PLAYER State Of The Union seeks EAW MR- 109 mid-bins $325 OR ANYONE 
ing for professional. Must U2, Hoods, Burma. 587-6836 WHERE AGOUTS 
have polyphonic synthesizer Must be dedicated. Joe KEYBOARDS Prophet 600; PLEASE CALL 
and multi-keyboards. Top 491-2361 - Moog source w/expanded St. STU 
40, funk and shows possibile memory, ADA DOD 
a house local area. synth/keys needed for € 7 
. Joydiv. 254-564 ‘org-Mono-Poly Excelient 
Chopin- anglers after -31 
5 or weekends 479-6927 call flsato a must, reading New Epgiand 
-6238 musician. PO Box | 
; 10 PSSSSST VOICE CLASS learn proper Framingham MA 01701 
Tony 437-0253 Central Square? THE harmony, Next seasien 
437-2467 24+ for fun frolic poss new 
Lead guitarist sought for rel. Winter wanes and spring 
; irish C & W G.B. band that soon will be here. Let's share etal 
Rar 668-7817 or 668-884 
brilliant, happy. successful 
be to the rignt SWF 
-term warmth, compa- 
782-9765 
MARTIN GUITAR 
1980 HD35 acoustic Rose 
wood in mint condition ask- 
1541 
who Gan plan. move ened yr. old, cond. 
like the big time 897-6107 quality & sound at $496 Jim 
me after 12 noon pros only eves 876-3281 Camb. 
Multi-keyboardist wanted for tive W in 40s with academic cial womeni2 434) with com. 
plimentry flaws. She would 
a have to be very very smart, aN 
Quietly beautiful, Genuinely 
slim, /tight /sexy, competent, 
— happy, caring and share a 
Pe passion for any of the follow- 
Pence ing; jogging, scuba, Nan- 
— tucket, quiet times, New 
442.075 York, large white dogs and 
rock Dean “V" $350 musicman in the the above 
nal tunes. — fretless w. neck “OBERHEIM DMX elderly accident-prone 
528-8612 6-7 eves $550, Carlo $150 Replies with 
—$— 
NIGHTCLASS Looking fo. 922-6090 it. Fm gied Fm in a Detter Box the Box $4108 
iti keyboard, t Mood now you just have to!!! Me: Attr SWM 33. Box Charles St. Beacon Hill 
vocals, 2 drummer-vocals to Natural 4001 Love you Camb 02142 
$300.; Jose 325-5643 woman wants to mest WM 36 tall, athletic intel 
Anton 731-5838 ject cond. $1800 ROMANTIC 
firm. Sa Don 617-584-0007 aka SWM 50? who cay optimiam. Pret non-emoker. 29 5°7 
Classical Guitar fine quality a loving Box 1166 I'm sens, sincere, vry intlism 
: DOL 24-7574 314, Boston 02101 Healthy, trim, Social Worker,  -!Mes shy othrs outg’n. | like 
6, 308kSF 20-40 whoenjoys ‘theatre, Classi musi, din'n 
‘ $615 JBL KI20 in cab (2) with YAMAHA CP-30 Electric Pi- An honest down to earth outdoors, traveling. Would ut. tennis, littre, wrid Poit. Roa 
: st —— ———— a 4 Piezo Tweeters $150 ano. Great condition $500 SWM 30, wouid like to meet like to travel the world. Box _—'"™ look'n for attr, slim, int! ae 
: Po TL606 with JBL Ki45 $120 Call Larry at 236-7821 after6 a honest woman who 1255, Camb 02238 fem with similiar qual tor Spe 
MUSIC AND TECH- Are you woman interested 
a ded, fire 864-8647 NOLOGY CONSUL Old Ampeg SVT 300 watts in love with @ man? I'm not fecae 
——_—_—"— Lessons, Electronics. with 8 10 inch spkrs $600 will looking for sex, marriage or Aas 
James Shey ‘ cover drum machine pro- case very sharp $375 please 
50 pop 720-0974 ing, divorced, 50 year old 
Clinton. Dave 492-0590, semi-retired businessman at 
782-8071 sometimes angry. | like my- iy aaa 
Soak PA equip must sellE.V. spkrs ary his lovely $500,000 home on 
cabs, power amps, horns, keyt case. self, my body and my mind. 
(oad Cases more Tony after 
Zid cymb stand $230.50 
in 
Sean Rad ales enn hei, $350 Frank 262-0268 Ivory keys or line, prof, soprano sax. New desired. Please send de- 
Pro fem voc with Best Offer 617-758-3774 be- 
join estab. Mainstream act: Sounds $475, best offer PROF PA SYSTEM Yamaha- 
or to form one with lead G, 696-1716 MQ 1602 Stereo Mixing Con- GET MORE 
; Peter 592-7566; 5-9 sole/P2200 Stereo Pwr M ted, spontaneous, honest, 
Amp/P2100 Stereo Pwr . 
PROMO PAK —  Biamp MR140 Pro Reverb. sty oF 
Can 9658339 Vim M, midsized, fair skin, SUM 40 Academic. interests ce 
FOSTEX 250 fe blue I's, good looks, fine in the Arts & travel, seeks 
RECORDS corder used only 6 months, Po sense, touch reticent; sk W, attr slender Female 25-34 wet 
AND = excellent condition $625 or rare, fun, the glowing one. middie height. with good Seed 
4 ) My garden blooms, | sport, sense of humor for serious 
TAPES ASIAN LADY: we dance, talk, love wilds,  ‘elationship. Box 1142 
Do you have any records or 404 FRENCH HORN Conn &d. 18+ play obstinance, Dream 43 slim 6. successful. 
tapes that you want to sell? 262-2489 Excellant condition. Tight 28 hair bive eyes | home, song, family, u with hardwork ing ‘sence of 
Place a guaranteed ad in the GUITAR valves, no dents. Light bell. smoke don't drink easy go- me? That's 30, bits beauty, Me 
s Working VOICE LESSONS pirepreneur 
band call Steve 864-8794 cially secure, energetic w/a —RONSMOK entrepreneur int. 
refined humanitarian nature, 24-33 attec, str creative. 
Shore-based 50's/60's Rhodes 73 electric piano 
with vibes, harpsichord and = 
WOMAN 
| ———— ~ fatertown. 442-9 on life chng. Lk to shr films Are you out there? This Be 
Les Paul CALs 1968, ~ Spectacular 2090 s.f. live-in theatr channel 2 travi din- very 
Innovative singer wanted for Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying = —— loft w/huge wndws on 3 with ot sata 
progressive new-wave rock V-1958 reissue, Gretsch Su- sides. 11 ft ceiling. Root and a on 
band. Creative front man for per Chet, Rick 12-St ——————=—ers honest with his feelings aks 
. Se- Strats, Teles etc. 300-2098 — ——= Justice of the Peace Aas would like to meet an very z i 
g0od times and possible 
‘ 23-35 who must be intellec- LOOKING FOR U2 relationship. All sincere sore 
| tual, athletic, seriously inter- TICKETS? replies will be answered -~ eee 
: ested in the arts, and very Stay tuned to 101.7 WFNX promptly. If you are between te 
: attr. Box 1218 25-35 and have similar inter- beet 
Aitr sincere DWM 33, 180 = 
fec time packages from | Instructors. Course: | SUCCEED! ae 
Eau Ivory Music imagine your own. 
Day & Evening meet radical woman. BOX Tough. 97 yo 
Auditionne. erat w/ Specialized courses in tte and 
Simmons. New music. Re- a MELLOW loves it. Charismatic. Fa. oo 
30ish stable, Harvard associate 
to share finer things of life Woman? Why settle for the 
color please be sincere Write to this ea, 
over 30. Photo helpful man at PO Box An. 
MONGOMERY BLUES Ms. 5x5 DWF 33 (as tall as She 
BAND she is wide) seeks M compe- | 
— M would like to meet some- 
one for conversation & good 
times. Love art, skiing. PO should be directed 
am who needs fulltime, lifetime 
AND PIANO & 
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com? 


Straight, Lesbians, 

Gay & Bi. Singles, 

Couples & Three- 

somes. 

Most contidential 
& discreet 

Serving all New 

England. 

Personal attention, 


unlimited introduc- 
Reasonable 


Introductions J 


‘anytime 


est. 1978 


Successful GWM 28 5'7 145 
Bind hair, Blue eyes, inter- 
ested in meeting other at- 


phone #. Bx 1163 


SWM 28 prof honest sinc 
rom. Likes ding dancg 
theatre and sports. Seeks 
SWF with same qualities Box 
924 Randolph MA 02368 


SWM 32 6’ slim, attrc, sensi- 
tve, very intell, thoughtful, 


joy running, cooking, music, 
travel. Box 1168 


SWM 35 6'1 175ibs gd — 
frndly, suc., emplyd. sk S' 
25-35, fi figured, intell, car- 
ing for perm relationship & 
marriage. Box 1213 


SWM 36 intel, matr, sinc, 
gdikng, gnti, rmntc, gd sns 
humor, w/ wide r. of int, 
sks intel attr affec F to share 
the joys of a mngful relat. 
Box 1177 


40s look younger 6 


lor 
relsihp Box 292 89 Mass AVe 
Boston 02115 


START YOUR 
COLLECTION 
TODAY! 

First Run Adult Films 
at Wholessie Prices. 


2 NEW FILMS 
WEEKLY 


lay - Friday 
8AM-6PM 


TALL, LISSOME 
F, competent, 


dining and 
shows-for a night, an inter- 
jude or eternity. Box 1204 


Very bright literate lively lov- 
liberal 


itor 38 wants to click w/F 
counterpart who 
knows/cares at least as 
much about public issues as 
he. Box 1095 


Very intel., attrac., sensitive, 
humerous, affec., ambitious, 
sincere. Movies, 
dining, sports, politics, 
conversation. That's 
me/SWM 28 looking for an 
intel., attrac. BF who is very 
special. You? Box 1176 


Warm, caring, sensitive, fun 
to be with, enjoys life, prof, 
SWF, 43, looking for SWM 
with similar characteristics 
to enjoy some time t 

& explore the possibilities of 
a long-term, — special 
relationship. Box 1054 


WM masc 34 5'8 140 into 
rock&roll, camping, movies 
sks M w/ sim interests Box 
681 Putnam CT 06260 


Young, goodiooking, 
cessful lawyer seeks 
18+ for companionship, dat- 
ing, nightclubing. Send 
photo and address or tele- 
phone no. to Box 1210 Bos- 
ton Phoenix 


YOUR MOVE 
SJM, 30, downtown resident 
wants to enjoy spring and 
Boston with a slender, in- 
telligent SWF who ap- 
preciates the finer things in 
life. Box 1171 


MODELING 


Amat photog sks 


PERSONALS 

yr old SBM, 6’, 1 
attractive (former 
model/actor) intelligent, sen- 
tic, and temporarily in- 
carcerated, seeks female 
correspondents. Allages 


portant. Write Steven, Box 
1144 


3 SOME COMPANION 


Young Looking 
for a clean young bi-sexual 


occasion 
21-27, gd ikng & likes to have 
a good time. No Gays. Photo 
is poss. Box 1198 
40 PLUS GROUP 
FOR COUPLES 


gr joys social- 
izing and swinging together. 
Your assurance of cleanii- 


ness and proper hygene is of 


utmost importance. We only 
respond to full information 
replies with a photo enclosed 
- okay. Box 94 
Newton MA 02159 


98% STRAIGHT 
WM Ital 26 5°68 155 vry gd Iks 


SWINGERS 
Join our group at monthly 
house parties. No pressure. 
No sngi males. PO Box 542 
Needham Hts, Ma. 02194 


ACTOR AND AC- 


non committal, long lasting, 
unique relationship. We'll 


destroy it. I'm 33, 
professional, attractive, 
in- 


romantic, 
tell t. Desire married 
female 30-45, young at 
heart, attractive, respect- 


to her 
as per your 


to Boston and is now accept- 
ing 


ATTENTION 
BODY BEAUTIFUL 


beautiful sexy body, sensual 
brown eyes, olive skin 
38D2436 available 


modeling as 
| love fant send $2 to 


600 Valley Box300 
Medford MA 0211 


Attrac 6’ 170 CAmb GWM 30 
sks other gdikng guys 20-40 


sex anytime. 
possible Bx 1114. 
Attr MWCPL 30s sk sim prof 
warm CPL or BiF or M for 
fantasies. 


Box 1192 


Attr MWF 50 needs more 
than one man provides. 


Send discreet letters to Box 
Franklin St. Boston, 
11 


Attr prof MWM, 39, seeks 
attr warm MWF for discrt 
pe mutually ex- 


ingsex. pa 
nr., date & time & I'll call. PO 
Box 205, Wellesley MA 
02157 


Att WM 35 seeks extremely 
naughty female. Respond 
w/details on how you 


can be (or would like to be). 
Box 2044 Hanover 02339 


=f 


the best ahead of the rest. 


All calls verified. Now serving all of Massachusetts. 


PRIVATE PRIVATE PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES MAILBOXES * Open Mon.-Sat. Secure—Contidential 
MAILBOXES Sante Low as $4 @ month 
D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Kenmore FRAM Galante + day access 
lon an we 645 Beacon INGHAM + Near Symphony Hail & the Pru 
eet your needs. Convenient & 2 Vernon St. *Complete 42 Tuttle Street 
1843to rent a Confidential 1731 
le mailbox i af Ave. Mail Service 
| | | | | || 
GWM, 30, tall, dark, hairy, GWM First ad "8" 
Ys 42 y 5'8" 125 
. sweet need GWM 245'11 brn hr eys 1 masc mstr. Succ prof- Bos- —ciean-shvn. 
Bored at home? i'm 40+, tal, am sweet yng 18+ but need No ton sks GWM 16-24, subm, Bus 
slim, educated, You're ‘augh 
your phone number to niters pis. Box 1208 ticist sks mature GM 35-45 
Phone/SASE. Suite 47 286 ™y mum Box 1085 GWM 25 bi/bi wil bit vry panto tel. Bon 
D.W. Hgy S. Nashua, N.H. Dom SWM 20 sks sub SF for g strt cincut grad = Good chance for yn ‘ 
B&D, S&M ft. wor. cin & stdnt/profl. N2 bad movies man(i8+). T a: = 
dscrt. to Suite punk funk. Ikng for new frnds Box 11 GWM lonely senior Cape 
BY MAIL One itigh St. Medtord, Me end ritnahip. Box 1 Cod private home 
ex 
letters with F’ * Dom WM sks sub Fs. Strong, meet Latin or oriental, or WM VER 
. M, 40, sks GWM 2 
Cc ANION W 1798 Camb 02238 phone #. Bx 1164 int. in classical music. 
Attr Bik M 24 tender and Dream lover- yng 18+ MAILBOXES GWM 35 62 190ibs musc '" Suburbs, apt. in Boston, 
nine F slim for wrm — stim+inexp? Me 28 GWM masc football player type "eed attr companion for 
friendehip Np. | ike movies and Suck Gaver, wry Open 24 hours Seeks long term relatshp concerts, listening at home, 
Box 1021 Highs MA on guy Box 184, Acton 01720 
Considerate athletic hand- ‘7 days per week. PO Box 444 Fayville MA 
some SWM Med school PWM335°10 195 avelkssks | 24-hour security. 01745 Hndsm MWM 40 6° 175 excl 
professor 37 6’ sks warm lib- build, great personality, 
eral exhibitionalist SF into ind in 20's for 24 Hour telignt, honest, sncere, ro- 
sexy dress & making out in Song Gan Answering Service wants to meet ¢ Me tor innit ‘ 
Barnopping. Bex 11957 Lowell 018 Available. friendship, maybe more. The day/eve ‘atfalr with en. ate 
GWM 2662 170gdikngin- | Reasonablerates. | don't for shapely MWF/SWE 
THE PHOENIX exp very se tenet 186 Brookline Ave. me. PO Box 224 Beverly desires. I'm fun to 
CLASSIFIEDS Farms, MA 01915 be with, enjoy good times, 
GET GREAT norml guy nt n2 gay scene Mu 
sic of all knds, dncing, quiet 
RESULTS as PO Box 504, 267-4079 walks corte, candle 
8 warm intimate mo- 
ments. abt you? Tell me 
what you enjoy 


immediate and 
friendly service 
from beautiful 
and charming 

escorts. 


Male & Female. 
That’s what puts 


Discretion assured. 


24-Hour service. 


731-5572 = 


to Box 1136 Thank you! 
Sunny. 


and your favorite fan to 
MSTR FARUQ, Box 11 


BIWM 41 5'9 170 s & 
bod sks a a 


strng guy 
wi/hng & cut who njys muti ht 


orl sessns. Box 1129 


Mistress 
Hildegarde’s 


recieving affection. 
Would like to establish 
adventursome male friend- 
ship. Box 1190 

BIMWM SKS BICPL 

Att 88.6. 100 clean 
. 8k clean Bicplfor 3 
way. Fone BX 343 104 
Charles St. Bos. 02114 


BIWF WANTED 
My long beautiful 


photo session. Mature our home and style. Photo 
ba NO Oxp Nec. and tele please Box 3744 
$75 per hr. 2 Vernon St. Peabody MA 01960 
Suite 132, Framingham, MA 
01701 SEEKING $s 
Nude erotic WM18 TO WRESTLE 
needed!By fotogrpr! 
436-4533 John 
WANTED 
Dominant and su! Private film collector 
women to model, write film fights or wrestling bouts, 
plore your . NC, pay 
earn money! Call from $150 to $400+ per 
516-82 and perter short, busty 
ae 
> LOOK! = informal, prvate, and less thar 
You can @ in your ad very two hrs. No sex; watching girts 
b wrestie or fight is simply a deep 
’ rooted fr.:sh of mine. it won't 
place your Phoenix hurt to inquire. I'm sincere and 
Classified now, pe 
26771234. address or tel, 
CAIN 


if , educ, 
BY MAIL, pase wrt. MA or RU. Box 
PLEASE 
CKD PERFECTION 
SEE THE AD 37, educated in the Fine Arts 
FORM OR ive to a woman's 
is slender, stylish 
THE LAST WF 35-55 for discreet sensu- 
ous interludes. Your pleas- 
PAGE ure is my reward. Box 1179 
GWM SEE DICKS AD IN ac ob : 
TRAV CALIF &HAWAH 2889 Boston $0101 
G 
a 
= Knotty Fox, Box 397, Nutting 
music (Bette to Bach) All a 
wont whe Are ¥ 
hard. I'm Are You 
25 5'9, 
eyes. Gonna Call 
clean shaven + 
| have a 


Phone Affairs 


“Big "29190 Framingham Area Gays - GM? 
section for Gay JOIN THE CLUBI 
fat/shy 0 Bx 319 Re- ManHunt Boston's a 
vere MA 02151 Reply to ail! MINGHAMGWM'S Mere the most ads, 
18-26 y/o wented to mest ang mast 
BUA K MALE ONLY others for Box 265A, 89 Mass Ave.. 
slender attracaring Seek normal friend Boston 02115 ve., 
aks nd jonvilie, MA 01701 
to 40 looking LO NEED TO GET IN 
bespecial.NO Fun ver runette 
tems Box 1 HOT ladies want to share 
cesstul professional gentie- GIG your wildest fantasies. 
w- AND man day/ evening for dis- Let's turn each other on 
to gv me either or both. Do creet enjoyment gg Call SHARON. 
you have equip & place?! Box tiog. (617) 266-9302 
tocontact, Box TOBE WITH MAILBOXES 
telligent, OR RE TOBTIT 
bearded —_Nonsmoker. Likes classical SERVICE j/o & mut mast 20s or 30s Bi 
seeks att. & nice SWF music, ballet, theatre, ski, Your Own Locked ot G pic & letter 2 Phoenix 
21+ who id bein sail, outdoors, travel. SWM , 89 Mass. Ave., Box 1169 Thank you. 

a 50, 5'7, sks attr shapely, intel Boston, MA 247-9141 Married je looking tor 
ing relationship where SWF. 30's, S'S to 86, wa : Next to Steve's + Cream BIW Female 20-40 for fun 
plied when needed to keep ilar interests, Box 1154 Ask About Telephone photo to PO Box 577 Somer- 
each other in line. Per-  Gdikg prof BM, 30, seeks F Answering set MA 02726 
manent situation possible. photographer to tk nude pics 
New to scene/no pros. to answer ads fuhvy @p musc It MARRIED M SKS 
Please send & phone brn & blu 38 yr 165 no ARRIED F 

Bx hry MWM 5 
no 


tocaill. 
Mass. 02119 BIZARRE. 
Cubby chaser wanted in Gr. EROTIC 
FANTASIES 
645 Beacon St. Boston, MA Now realize them at 
02215 tt On the phonelt 
What KIND of fantasies? 
Boston area, Must heve | Your we 
pisces phone. Write Box 
Beacon St. Boston, MA 
02215 
Dad 40 gives jeans dwn bere 
bittm spnkg to bed 
18-32 Box 415 Kenmore 
Boston Ma 02215 ATEVER 
NOTICE TO 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Let us hear from you 
(718) 529-3154 


HE 
i] 


i 

ts] 


a 
i 


2 
ii 


3 


SARA'S 
PHONE 
‘SEX 


—— Body beautiful a Polynesian 
beauty long red hair big bust 
WM 40 attr. succ. prof seeks 
couples into threesomes at ne 
2 my fashionable apt. will be ANE) 
discreet. Box 1153 
Ns 
736-7241 = 
ONLY 
tractive, sexy, gay men for 
: possible relationship. Send B&D S&M ba 
Fantasy Fulfillment 
Creative assistance with 
Cross-Dressing 
+ body into sports not bars Box 27 Allston 02134 
sks sim yng male 18-27 
= 
y to cont. Be 
02128 U won't B sorry A | sncre. Be yourself. Box 1193 
suce prof sks SF 27-35 w 
same qual for fun, closeness, : 
and loving relationship. En- 
Tall well educated handsome 
male in late 40's wishes to 
meet a slender female (age fa 
not important) to develop a 
meet once a month at my - 
SWM mid discuss our various fan- 
ft wellbit MD sks young well- then we'll learn to act 
It’s an exciting fun idea-let's 
sired by white male seeking 
Be mind, body + soul + am look- w BPs 
\ ing for someone w/the /s) 
(Beta or VHS) \ same-uitimate goal is lov- 
2 TAPES SPECIAL | Absolute discretion assured Bra Busters 
a $75.00 pus and expected. Box 1191 detailed letter it possibleBox | BUSTY GRAM se 
shipping and handling 1034 
VOCU. 
1-800-332-1238 Biv. FFS, MA. 02557 (The HAPPY SHES, ine 
Ext. 4700 real me!) Ask, tik to me. ILY 1 688-2524 
ARE YOU BORED? creaming end feel the 
1am an attractive sensual 36 
year old Wmaie | would like Send 
net to meet @ woman any rea- phone no. to PO Box 391 “fe 
of merriment, in your 40s, PO Box G WM 
that's you. I'm thoughtful, 760 
Box 1180 ARE YOU BORED? in sex siv tran 
TONIGHT TONIGHT BOSTON’'S 
WM, good looking, 42, poet, — 
please write to PO Box Sexy, intelligent, warm + write with 
Natick Mass 01760 athletic. WF recently fr. Fla. e's. PO Box 278, 
27, §'9, w/blue eyes + 1 02838 
= Atrac 6' 170 Camb GWM 30 sunstreaked hair. Eager to 
sks other gdiking guys 20-40 
meet successful pro men 
sie good sex anytime lover pos- for daily dates. Will ease your aes 
a) sible Box 1114 tensions from work. Loves to - Loc area only. No. Bos Box oan 
Atr slim fust MWM 31 sks appreciated. If you spoil 2771 Taunton Mase 02760 
friendship&sex 8x380 Mid- Please send short note an 
—— town Mall Worcester 01614 phone 
Attention all sbmove 
females! Faruq, the one tree 
dmnnt black mstr has come BI FEMALES! 
male 30, 4 relationship. En- 
a sivs. You must be 18+,com- joy music, outdoors, trvi; ga 
“ks pletely dedicated to finding open minded & sincere; for a ee 
= mental / physical / spiritual/ woman who wants both. Box 
fulfiliment-in serv- 206 Charlestown 02129. 
to t world's greatest 
Bi lonely S. Shr. housewife 
length to prove it. You will be Bi fem. Bi only. Box 
satisfied. You must obey. 1072 
‘ 
vm = — plete description of yourself friendship, possible rel. mes 
BIMM med prot wd like to 
— 30-45 who wd you must cal: (716) 
en, Movies, or or me 
theatre & occ. with SASE to: 
country. Must hv time & re- cee . ea 
Prot MWe & 25) offers athletic seeks pleasant and = 
Fantasy Phone suitable 18-35 BIWF love, Playful mistress or mate.  Grand-dad, discreet deluxe C2168 Phoneif poss. HOT WHIPS 
— — support & future as per- comfort good sex. edition, will succor mentor,a Married W male 36, seeks PHONE MSTRESS. Call us 
: manent live-in in mid-West. fun times, warmth and motivated student 18+ (any married WF for discreet rela- now for all the punishment 
Photo, phone: Box race) Box 102 450 Tremont _tions. Send photo & phone. you deserve! 
Boston 02116 Box 1174 977-8008 AC/VIGA 
and discreet. Leave 
WF for Mistress BIWE 10 ah M 
A FANTASY 
TOGETHER 
Shelley 776-0830 INTRODUCING 
ed SARA'S FRIENDS 
Robin 424-9284 
CHRISTINA 
i. Honey 921-0509 373-6216 
intimate fantasies 
with a beautiful, sexy, — 277-5160 STEVE 
anna 427-504 Fantasies do come true. 
Recent Federal legisiation WILE DOL Call now for a leather 
prohibits obscene or inde- SATISFIED sizzling-hot letters, 
; cent telephone com- conversation! Aree Code 617 ae 
munications with any per- LIVE PHOME SEX PRIVACY ASSURED - 
Lson under 18 of with any 617) 266-9302 24 HRS. - OPENINGS 


MC/VISA 


tsense; I'm 38 & 
ate; itd be fur 
young 18+ & petite. Novices: 


more unusual 
telligent, attractive, 
athieti WM sk 


252 
a 


3 


= 
On 
3 
> 


PRISONER 
SWM 22 sks F or M to write. 


, ? SHAVED 
Int att man seeks a female 


steady dtg poss. Box 1178 
BOX MAIL 


NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 


nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 


matter. 


TRAVE}, 
Agency owner, 43, sks F 
Respond PO Box 61 
to 
Brookline, 02146 


SwM, looking SWF 
or 


AL TASTE 
Send $2.00 for complete 
of the best fetish and fant: 


‘We don't get off until you do” 
“Ask about THE DAILY DOUBLE” 
Cali one or all, 24 hr. 
MC/VISA/AMEX/PREPAID 


492-7933 497-1102 
DIAL-A- 
MISTRESS 


PHONE FANTASY 


You owe it to yourself to call 


1172 

WATERTOWN- prof M sks/ 

F 24+ for 2 br apt 

200/mo + util leave 
message 926-0164 


QUALITY FANTASY 
PHONE 
Come on 


red hot 
Call Us Now... . 
(617) 923-9629 


seo@ 24hr. 


ig 


gs 


i 


i 


au 


i 


i 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 


forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 


matter. 


obscene 
cent telephone com- 
with 


3% 


Rte. 9 sub frnd for tight 
West Meadow Plaza optional. to 1418 
Wesboro, MA 01581 Waltham 02154 


For a hot and 
EROTIC conversation. 
After us everyone 

else is just talk. 


Call 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 


CALL KALI... 
SHE'S IN HER’ 


BOUDOIR 
YOUR PHONE FANTASY, 
742-1956 
6PM TOG AM 
MC/VISA 


\ Prince 
423-4823 
outcalls onl 
all calls verified 
limos available 


ALE ESCORT 
OPENINGS 


PHANTASY 


PHONE 
734-7668 
= 


buliding. Must be fluent in 
repro phys and MG 


F.A.C.P.S. pre- 


must have 
Box 137 BU Andover 01810 


a3 

§ 
i: 


i 
i 


3 


WM-28 5°11 155 very attr 


WM 30 seeks F Part- 
ner Phoenix Box 119 


»PROSSORESSERS 
WM transvestite 
meet 


WM 43 attractive intelligent, 


would enjoy writing to 


female. frndshp 
possible PO Box 4324 
Middletown, Ri 02840-0013 


WM 50 sks WF for lunch - 
love and good times suite 
131 49 Tuttle st. Wakefield, 
MA 01880 

SELLING YOUR CAR? 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
Classifieds. It's guaranteed. 

Cali The 


Traitainang 


Yng hrny WMC into all but 


pain sk 18+ wi std for 
xxx times Send P&P to PO 
53 Norwood MA 


Young attractive W 


male 
seeks older women for day- 
‘ descreet. 


French 


Connection 
by Gigi 


For a tantalizing 
adventure in phone 
fantasy. 

Try it the 

French way... 


723-8084 


24 Hrs. 
$18.00 for 
Ist call 


Specs rates 


or 
additional calls 
Ask about Gigi’s 
Happy Hour for 
the 
discriminating 


man, 


Bi ftalian male will escort 
in/out 14 hrs Tom 427-1615 


= 


“You Deserve 
The Best” 


Friendly 
Prompt 
Courteous 
BEAUTIFUL 
Young 
Ladies 
For All Social 
Occasions 


1894-4302 


Major credit cards 
Please call 
24HRS 
outcalls only 
all calls 
verified 


ESCORTS 


Attractive men 
and women 
available for 


Attractive 
Female 
Escorts 


Available 


889-4598 


Outcalls 
Only 


24 hrs. 


Always 
hiring 
female 


escorts =x | 


Billy Jean Attr. Long 
brunette ex-dancer 

to meet out of town gentie- 
men 957-4854 escort 


19 - ‘oommates-- 
call Alex and Jeff at 


BOYS 


old 


ECSTASY 
EC 


Absolutely gorgeous tail 
38D-27-3 WF es- 
cort 24 hrs. Jil! 536-9707 


The Phoenix Ciassifieds get 
results. 


The Phoenix Classifieds - 
we're proven effective. 


TO 
PLACE 
YOUR 


Pheenix 
Classified 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE 
AD FORM 
ON THE 
LAST 
PAGE 


Indulge 
Your 
Fantasy 


Beautiful 
Girls 
Available 
Escort 
Out Call Service 
321-8673 
All Calls Verified 
Also Available 


728-9730 (escort) Phone Fantasy 
wre | 322-1658 
new to or Lucious Lips 
the area can cure ail that Pre-paid by M.O. 
ped EST, INC 
your FANTASIES become 
realities. Box 863 
Available for in-call and Everett, MA 02149 
out-call 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
The Phoenix Classifieds 
569-8254 
por blonde pre-op Cris in The Phoenix Guaranteed Re- 
Chip tating newal - the best deal in town. 
Carol’ ladies ; 
call escort 247-0395 
CALL ME! CHENEL 


Very gdikg GWM Chris 18, 


avail for escort in/out 
Discreet 


New girl in town 742-1777 


> 
'% 


Scruples 


S86 HOYUVW NOILO3S *KINZOHd NOLSOS 


FOR $: SPNKING PARITES TICE ALL AMERICAN 8 
946-1579 Send for lavishly illustrated | Dom WM seeks sbmssve informal COMMERCIAL Boyish 23 
adult catalogue. 100s of f naughty WF for over the ADVERTISERS: smooth body 5°11" 160ibs 
SINGLE Fe hard to find films. knee spnkng etc. Limits re- Escort by Lance 536-9450 
spected. 1st time ok. Now is 
So ume ter you wef CLYOUR NEEDS. 
ne Sine 1201 ready for you 24 hrs in/out Bese: 
cin, disc, nt. Eric 536-4034 When dialing 
pleasure. (No pros pleese call now iow 25 pl) massage and 
discretion assured d, MA 01880 
gs ram MA 01701 | phone numbers, 
= RIED vy successful, sks friendship makes you nt! M 32 ie please be sure hag 
Sooke WE wiintel, attr F. Pie reply to how to satisty Fs who to dial 
in same Box 1334, Boston 0211 PO “ALEXANDRIA” 
. Box 31645 Beacon 44, prof, clean, indiv Escort stunning raven haired the number 
Bouton 02215 sks sensual SF/MF for occa- beauty, safe, Conv to trnsp, correctly. | 
WHIPS for tong-term rete, lot's have SWM, good looking, 
dinner. PO Box 85, telligent, successful, 30's NORTH 
ESCORT 
Yourpsin NEEDAERIEND?, replies to an ad} washes to mest : 
io is our tles, wants to fail in love with Soa should be directed dom F for maid ser, bed, etc. > Rah 
pleasure. caring SF 21-28. Phosnix bx YUMMY’S BAKERY to a Phoenix box lah way 
Call us 366-5753 number. The Phoe-| . contact. No pros. I'm 27, any Escorts 
one tee Outwardly conservative and nix is not required} age 18+ ok. Box 1060 fit fora 
20% OFF io hold, deliver Or} Tail, married lawyer, 50, dis- singles or 
rt. Wit 
ADULT CAKES companianenip PO Box 120 Open 8 days ee 
277 -5262 Erotic, artistic design done |_| 01 
a in good taste. Let us make and nights 
next party or meeting THE JOY OF SEX Outcalis . a 
warm. 
CUBANS tive. Bo 
very selective. Box 599-1893 
creat, 201 Av An escort for you morn noon 
Box 32 Boston, 02115 — and night, only 
Sbmssv F wid for B&D w me 588-1044 
& my vry dom mstr. He’s 31, ; 
Deluxe 
u cn xplore safely. To t PMPR Escort 
89 Mass Ave, Boston 02115 Service 
: Sans tor ist Bllexp and not 
having any luck. “Are you Boston 02101 
sual F 20+ for good sex and ‘> 
SPKNG/FF/FANT 
naughty sk topmstrs 
Openings for Operators. | 
XX Vet student seeks Norse 
ORGASM 270! for drinking, danc- 
to a Phoenix box “The Stripper” Simpie instructions on " Gdikg intel will escort foeras 
number. The Phoe- TELEGRAMS achieving female orgasm. man over 30 pret) safe clean ie 
Male & Female pvt in/out movies. Please 
BELLYGRAMS (G) $10 Cash, Chk. or M.O. to: ferred. No k 
Waltham, MA 02184 seek same for good times, 
wi/bitthng, into ht j/o, sks 
| TeleTease Telegrams other guys 20-35 for intense 
| Video camera WM 30 will fit kind ica Write PO Box 2989, Post Of- | [+4 Rie 
looking for a friendly, fun- Oriental or WF (I straight) gOod sense of humor, sexy, 
toving me. Vernon St. Framingham WCPL for sex frndshp and 
Want clean attr BIWF for dis- lown 
about yourself. do the creet fun & with attr Newton, MA 02258 e 
| Box 149 East Bridgewater, 
publications ever printed. MA 02333 
Video tapes available on ihe 
Esoteric Press 30482 
: | Geoverness Gorgeous female 
( ever the phone | For the ples are welcome. 
New Engtand's is my specialty. Call: 
— you | who is 247 1 942 
RANDY, Harvard treshman , accustomed 
consinustion worker. We're ! to the 
WORLD aon Massachusetts, 
ov | everything New Hampshire 
=) | and Rhode 
7+ 
DOMINATRIX one | 288-7232 Island. 
a ur ain | 
Mistresses FOR ALL THE Open 10 AM to 
SENG PUNISHMENT | | cat: | All calls verified 
j YOU 1 (212) Verified 
Andrea 2) 254- Female Now accepting 
Alexis 262-9221 about oup Wier Openings 
~~avaitabie ~ |Operators 
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Andrea’s 
Escorts ¥ 


The finest escort ¥ 


escorts for all oc- 
casions. 


569-3283 
Our escorts are 


elegant 
attractive 


5 
ese 


vice 
All calls verified — 
Positions available 
for escorts. 


Debby’s dolls. Ladies for 
outcali escort. 247-0395 


CLASSY CHRISTINE 
Exquisite Swedish Pre-op 
escort 542-9514 


STRAWBERRY 
BLONDE 
Tail, attractive, long 


legs. Available for 
jour personal 


"289-9556 
24 hrs 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage advertisers 


All phone numbers must 
be verified by 6 pm 
Wednesd for 


led jay evenings fc 
your ad to runeTo do this, 
call 
267-1234 


Escort by 
SHARLOTTE 


Affaire Prive for 

the person who 

desires nothing but 
the best. 


437-9564 


All calls verified 
Keep trying. 


by Kathy 653-1695 


Out only cpis welcome 


Diana outcall escort 
924-8954 


DYNAMIC DUO 
double pleasure, double 


or try just one in call out call 
escort 424-1565 


In call and 
out call escort. 


Discretion assured 


Thank you 
luxury escort by 


Hi-class 
stunning, 


red 

head. 26" 6 5'8" 
+ 
742-2610 


ESCORTS 


For the 
individual 
who wants 
the best in 
escorts. 


Pleasurable, 
charmin, 
and relia le 


ARADISE 


Dinner dates 
City tours 


All occasions 
Escort 
Limousine 
Service 


350-7725 


Greater Boston 
Suburbs 
and 
Worcester area. 


266-5414 
= 


Positions for 
female escorts 
available 


All fantasies fulfilled. St. & Relax and Enjoy. 
| 
Voluptuous 
Incalls for M an or Brunette 
289-321 
566-6750 T0AM 
Openings for escorts. ‘ 
BEAUTY | 
hunk males 
escorting’ Call Bruce, Mike, MARK 
ESCORT 
ate REFERRAL 
eckm™ All calls verified. 
424-9892 
24 Hour 
Escort Service 
a “The Customer Comes First." 
531-4518 100” 24 Hr. Outcalls 
80S LADIES ONLY 787-5447 
Great 
call 2AM Your and 
wishes command calls 
Monique's 
Review 


fi escorts. 


> 


42nc Street al 


Service 


TALK” 
Boston’s Finest 
Telephone 
Fantasy Service 


738-7570 
738-7572 

MC/Visa/Prepaid 


Special rates 
for . 
additional calls 


Best mistresses on 
East Coast 
available here! 


To prepay, 


send M.O. to: 
ST Associates 


P.O. Box 611 


Allston, Ma. 02134 


executive. 
482-0774 
fer ’” 


Escort by two lovel 
h incall outcall. 


Boston’s 
ex 
orts 
24 HOURS available 
ony ... for the 
VERIFIED 
the finer 
things 
A in life 
Beauty 24 Hours 
Class Outcalls.only 
All calls 
Elegance verified 
Discretion 
North/South Shore assured 
Escorts Escorts 
Wanted needed 
Fantastic escort service for GWM-ESCORT 


Straight and Bi's, couples 
weicome, call Bob 846-2764 


CHRIS TINE 
36-25-35. Tail brunette 
seeks sincere tlemen for 


AVENUE 


immediate and 
friendly service 
from beautiful 
and charming 
escorts. 


Females. 
That’s what 
put the best 
ahead of the 

rest. 


Couples 
welcomed 


Discretion 
Assured 


731-5572 
All calls verified 


Now serving ail of 
Massachusetts 


US 
Goodiooking 24 year old 
male escort. Clean discreet, 
private. Easy parking. in or 
out. Call 


7197 
(no drag please). 


* 
CLASSIC 
ESCORTS 


Invites you 
tot 
THE BEST; 


FEMALE 
ESCORTS 
NEEDED 
ax 
MC/VISA 
* ¥ 
Sexy well bry. 25 6 
165 in or outcalls for info call 
Walt 536-3254 
GWM Ital escort clean dis- 
creet days Keep 
trying Alan 322 


EXCLUSIVELY 
DESIGNED 
FOR 
MEN 


The Largest 
and The Best 
Club Of 
Its Kind 
In New England 


MASSAGE 


Club is 6500 sq. ft. © Pri- 
vate exercise consult- 
ations « Silver Solarium 
Super /Ts (tanning beds) 
« 7-foot cable TV screen§ 
Pool table and video! 
King-size 
whirl ela steam 
latest in exercise equip-| 
ment 


$5.00 off 
with this Ad! 


For further 
information, call 


997-9371 


Hours M-F: | 1 a.m. 
to ll p.m 
Starting Feb. 


éxquisiteness 
Confidentiality 
Guaranteed 


‘exceptions! 
women 


Sundays 


+} Outcolls 


Only 


ALLURE 
ESCORT 
A discreet 
companion at your 
convenience. 
All calls verified. 


247-2669 


ing. 937-8034 
HT IT. 
Tall, dk, handsme, 6'3, 44” 


Incall/outcall escort for 
call Mr. J. 926-6171 


Introducing 


“The 
difference 


is quality.”’ 


All calls 
verified. 
Discretion 
assured. 


Serving the 
entire 
Mass. Area. 
To arrange 
for your 
escort call 
= 


489-4541 


CALL 


Every one of our es- 
| corts is out of this 
world. 


Openings 


Jarges? aecort 
referral servic 
with the most 
young. 
When 
Coun? 
GR 
one 
Fe arrange for 
four 


RAD) 


Now serving 
Massachusett 
ALL CALLS 
“YERIFIED 
GUTICALLS 
DISCRETION 
ASSURED 
Geurtiet 
Catering. 
Ryailable. 
Openings for. 
select femaie 
escoris. 


* 


outcalls aw 


SERVICE| 


easily by 
and American So 
place your hoenix 
now, 
267-1234. 


WEXQUISITE ESCORTS, 


now for appt. 344-7612 


Our prompt and 
personalized 
24 hr. service 
guarantees the 
most sensitive, 
attractive ladies 
throughout 
Massachusetts. 


LINDSAY’S 
ESCORT 
CALL 


Openings for 
select Classy 
- young ladies 


alwa 
available. 
Receptionist 
needed. 


ATTENTION | | 
Openings for Female Escorts 
“For the very finest” 
Long-legged, the best. You can in your ad very 
component the 
and 
now that Additional female escort ‘Let @ pretty girl escort you. 
247-2704 661-3094 569-7030 you've had 286-2730 Outcalls only. 262-2290 
= Escort good time call Jodi dancers JENNIFER-PRE- Be: 
cate models. Aiexander in our keepin. | OP-HT 324-5115 
Mactae’ 
SPA night in | 
The Elite | | Boston 
+24 brs. — 7 days 324 1994 | 
yt Ch, | | Escorts | 
immediate We are | 
536-440! Models 
Elegant Dancers | 
adies Showgirls 527-5281 
| and men. 
| 


| MASSAGE & ESCORT 


ATTENTION 


ADVERTISERS 
The deadiine for 
line & display) 


TWO IS BORING! 
pm-2 am Together a beautiful 
geous brunette 
MSTRT farnit your wildest fan- 
Rock hard bodybuilder 5' 10" tasies. 
220 very handsome the best Call 289-9556 
escort 24H 
MEN ONLY MISTRESS 


pretty 
322-3207 10 AM to 


SUPERIOR 
ESCORTS 
++. your invitation 
to a relaxing and 


pleasurable ex- 
perience with a 


“THE CURVY 


¥ COED! 


Tall, slim, curvy 22 year old. 
731-0138. verifiable calis 
please) escort 


Move through the cos- 
mos te a new ex- 
perience. Put yourself 
inthe hands of a truly 
beautiful lady, a 
bright and articulate 


companion, an escort 
whose warm and per- 
sonable nature will 
melt vour heart. If you 
are a gentleman of re- 
finement and re- 
sources, let me wel- 
come you to the world 
of... 


Suzanne 


An Independent Escort 
With a Loving Touch 


247-0603 


DISCRETION ASSURED 
24 HOURS — 7 DAYS 


Immediate service 


AND MEN 
936-4401 


OUTCALLS ONLY » COUPLES WELCOME 


ELEGANT YOUNG LADIES 


Serving entire Massachusetts area. 


« 42ND STREET ESCORT = 


Always hiring female escorts 


PLEASURE ONE 
OR 
DOMINANCE TO 
EXECUTRON ONE 
discreet For a pleasant 
IN-CALL encounter with 
service \ an intelligent, at- 
tractive, person- 
able young lady 
11 8PM 
Weekdays 
The Boston Phoenix 


oe 


for men 
ge 776-8121. Chest over 54 
2! Biceps 20. Waist 30 
7 Steve & John masculine cin 
RNY cut goodiooki escorts 


ANY OCCASION Avail freut 277-7489 


oe. SUGAR ANO SPICE 
All Calls Verified Everything nice 437-1751 in- 
call-outcall escorts 


LINDA 


Marketplace 
for just about everything. 


ONLY 


-8432 
Satistaction Assured _| 


TARA 
1st class plus w/erotic xtras 


Dom avail. 324-5115 escort 
Women only Try an escort 


that free. 
Young GWM Escort tor SACQUI'S SCOTT Sionde san 80-0405, avail. Call Mark tl 
536-4034 Over 30 please. ores Lovely escort incall call Sheri 
escort by pre-ops =. All calls verified in or Out Lisa 
Tanya in call & out cail 698-6253 “oe-t08F ESCORT OPPS. 
Discretion assured. dies 
BOSTON 298-251 1 La r openings 
Pretty blonde will take the 8 top 
SEX UIDE Plato's retreat in Lea cetient hexibie 
201-568-7614 escort A on is only & phone r Elegance comes in hours call LINDSAY'S 
Beaut exotic Preop Sway. -3032 Pairs. Attractive es- 
we Lace available to selective What's the best kept secret 
Rough n ready escort for 782-0656 . in Central Square? THE 
Pau pri- couples or in CANTAB LOUNGE 738 
Italian guy in or out 783-2628 sd atin dividuals Mass. Ave. Live music up- 
stairs, Disco downstairs 
MELISSA | | ASHLEY 596-0662 354-3062 | 
ve an enjoya: cellent opportunity--Mus' 
. escort with a young & 2PM-2AM — have car 596-0662 
“A work of art”’ attractive female Outcall E: 24H Female escorts wanted for 
ESCORT and utca scort rs. excellant pay and flexible 
; All Call Outcalis only hours 738-7468 evenings 
Sutealls on. All calls verified | woman 
“P.O. Box 308 522-2374 Verified = = describe self and de- 
Chestnut Hill, Ma. 02167 298-2548 pa sired with reply. Box 1216 


BUY THE 2-WEEK GUARANTEE.IT RUNS FREE UNTIL IT WORKS 


THE GUARANTEE 


Reted in boldtace. 


Please check index at iad 


ove 


anteed advertisement in advance for two 


Non-Commercial Commercial 

Lines (Minimum 4) at $2.70 each at $4.25 each (min. 3) 
Adult Categories* (Min. 4) at 3.00 each 
Each 7 Point Light Headline $4.25 $5.80 
Each 7 Point Bold Headline $8.50 $9.25 
Each 9 Point Bold Headline $7.75 $10.00 

Circle One $16.00 4-time mail-out 
Telephone Verification** $ 6.00 $6.00 
. to Person to Person and Personal 
bec to Line Advertisements in Massage and Escort Columns 


TOTAL COST 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failurd, for any 
reason, to print an advertisement and shali be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 

so much of the linage 


by the materially affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 
advertisement within days of publication. 


such error in an seven 
COPY REGULATIONS 
rates and which advertising space is at the time 
sold by The Boston Phoenix. 
The Phoenix reserves the right: 
To revise objectionable phrases 
* To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement 

on account of its text or itustrations 
«To determine placement. 

containing e number end/or eddress 

will be accepted in the or Person to Person columns. 

Phoenix box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
Advertisements are priced at gory rates, plus a weekly 
$6.00 telephone verification fee (for line advertisements only). 


t of a x box number. Late fees of $10.00 for line 

isements and $15.00 for display advertisements are 
after the deadiine. 


. Replies are held for 4 weeks after the last insertion of t 
isement. There is 
must then come in to the office to pick up mail. 


33. 


i 


Phone # 
Name: 
Address: 
City: State: Zip: 
To place an advertisement using 
tilt out this section 
please i out = 
Card # 
Bank Exp. Date 
Signature 
Ss 
t be verified. By 

mus , 12 neon 
Copy for all other Adverti pt , 4 
Telephone ts 
Changes end cancellations. Tosedey, 4 pan. 
CLASSIFIED OFFICE HOURS 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m 


THE BOSTON 
367 NEWBURY STREET 


re." 


INSERTION DATE 


CATEGORY 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 


Qpt.boids7.75 $10.00 9 pt. bold 
123456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 

Bers 

om Ty T 


Le 
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Openings For WEDNE \ ey 
Au cate MUST There will be late 4 ~ 
any line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 
HOME AWAY play ad received 
Merrimack Valley Soston's 
Attractive Escorts 
BODY BUILDER 
light trtre. Afternoon/eve = 
(oe) | 
classy and enchant- <. 
| 
i 
| Introducing a new 
; comprehensive 
‘Pnoenie Classified 
| 
ARTS 
: tion, S&M, etc. need not apply econ 
consecutive weeks, we keep running the same ad free unless you fail to 
renew it.by the deadline. To renew, call 267-1234 by neon on Wednesday 
during the week of the advertisement's second appearance, and every 
successive week by noon on Wednesday. You must obtain a renewal — 
number when calling to have the advertisement rerun. This number a CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES die 
confirmation of your renewal. Missing a week voids the Guarantee. ( Be 
“Cancellations and Changes” for additional information on guaranteed NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for ee 
advertisement.) Cancelled ade. Advertising spece credit will be lssued for ede pr: 
PRICING YOUR AD (Effective May 7, 1984) will be accepted up until 4 PM Tuesdays. idal 
GUARANTEED Advertisements: There ere no cancellations or pe 
copy changes accepted on guaranteed sdvertisement. 
BOX NUMBERS 
Advertisers may pick up box number rep at_the Phoenix 
All advertisements must be accompanied by e full name, ed- ee ee 
dress and telephone number. 
We cannot print your advertisement witheut the following information. 387 Newbury St., Besten, MA 68115 
Regular Rate Ss Commercial Rate 
- 
i 
t 
| MAIL TO 
f 


? 


Share the spirit 
refreshment 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


10 mg. “tar”,.0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


‘ 
' 
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TART MAKING SENSE 


Robert Wilson at the ART: Life during ‘CIVIL warS’-time 


by Scott Rosenberg 


obert Wilson is “changing the metabolism of world theater,” says 
American Repertory Theatre director Robert Brustein. Witnessing that 
company’s production of a chunk of Wilson’s epic historical collage 
the CIVIL warS (at the Loeb Drama Center through March 17), you 
might conclude that the avant-garde playwright/director/designer has messed 
with the ART’s chemistry by means of a random regimen of drugs, including 
heavy doses of downers and psychedelics — his prescription for an unsettling 
new drama of images, in which time and space slowly come unstuck as figures 
from world history and myth pass one another like headlight beams through 


For Scott Rosenberg’s interview with Robert Wilson, see page 2. 
night fog. There will doubtless be spectators who feel they need a narcotic of 
+ their own to get through the three hours of the CIVIL warS. But if you're able to 
t% slow the metabolism of your own attention to match the glacial washes of sound 


and motion and light and film that Wilson looses on the stage, you're likely to be 
mesmerized; and if you're not overcome early on by the CIVIL warS’s lethargy 
and obscurity, you're sure eventually to be knocked out by its ingenuity and its 
beauty. 
Robert Wilson and Wilson created the CIVIL warS as an international joint effort, a kind of 
(top) Frederick the Great and friends | League of Nations theater project: six different cities across the globe would ‘ 
in act four, scene A | sponsor different scenes and the entire 12-hour enterprise would coalesce in Los a 
. Continued on page 10 
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Thomas Derrah, Diane D’Aquila, 


by Scott Kosenberg 


t's half past noon, and Robert Wilson, a director who 

asks actors to time each step they take, is running 

behind schedule. Awaiting his arrival at the 
rehearsal studio in the Loeb Drama Center's womb, 
where the CIVIL warS is developing, a dozen American 
Repertory Theatre performers stand in a semicircle 
around a video monitor, watching a tape of the original 
Cologne production of their scenes. They're transfixed; 
in less than a month, on the Loeb main stage upstairs, 
they're going to duplicate the action they’re viewing, 
down to the amount of space between their fingers and 
the length of their strides. The video flickers murkily; 
obviously, there was more happening on that Cologne 
stage — films and speeches and tantrums and songs — 
than any 19-inch TV screen could accommodate. The 
room itself seems to agree. A gentle, disembodied 
murmur issues from behind the actors’ backs: ‘’You miss 
so much the way this is filmed.” They turn around, and 
there’s Wilson: a six-foot man with a half-inch voice. The 
director, who is sometimes so shy he covers his mouth 
with his hand as he talks, seeming to swallow his 
fingers, had entered the room 10 minutes before — a 
phantom, unheard and unseen. 

Robert Wilson's theater is unlike anyone else’s, and so 
are his rehearsals. Other directors coach actors on 
character; Wilson prompts them on posture. Other 
directors, seeking an energetic production, press for 
speed; Wilson, making “space” for his audience, urges 
deliberation — ‘Put pauses around everything,” he 
advises. Like his works, his rehearsals lack a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; they're like geological phenome- 


and Robert Wilson: CIVIL tongues 


democracy 
Open aesthetics openly arrived at 


na. Over the weeks, each stratum — action, speech, 
music, props, costumes, films, and lighting — accretes, 
until the spectacle unfolding on the stage matches the 
images in the depths of its creator's mind. When critics 
describe Wilson’s stvle as slow motion, he answers that, 
on the contrary, his works move at real time — it's 
normal theater that’s speeded up. 

Wilson relies on a pair of nine-inch black dowels to 
signal his wishes to the cast. “I like their sound,” he 
explains in a later interview. “I can say start or stop by 
touching them. I find words very disturbing sometimes.” 
And so a businesslike double-tap sets a scene in motion; 
a wave cués an entrance. In this afternoon’s section, 
bartender Ben Halley Jr. and cigar-chewing patron 
Frances Shrand are dueling over the controls of a radio; 
one boosts and the other lowers the volume of David 
Byrne's polyrhythmic songs (“Don’t be afraid to turn up 
the volume all the way,” Wilson tells the sound 
technician). Their racket infuriates a writer, Jeremy 
Geidt, who’s sitting across the stage at a desk and 
reciting a text from Timon of Athens; he starts to fling 
balled-up papers at them. Today, the projectiles aren't 
traveling far enough, so Geidt is supplied with a bucket 
of water; well dipped, the newsprint reaches its target. 

Measurements rule the rehearsal day. Wilson often 


describes his marathon theater pieces — like the five-- 


hour Einstein on the Beach (various cities in Europe and 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 1976), the 12-hour 
Life and Times of Joseph Stalin (New York, 1973) or the 
seven-day KA MOUNTAIN AND GUARDenia TERRACE 
(Shiraz, Iran, 1972) — as “constructions in space and 


‘dimensions of the bar, the amount of space Halley will 


time,” and the former student of architecture works from 
precise blueprints. His assistant times each sequence 
with a stopwatch; Wilson himself fusses over the . 


have in front of it for his dance, the exact location of the 
volume knob. And the actors never stop calculating and 
counting to themselves: Forty seconds to cross the stage. 
Five to sit dowr. Keep the eyes at a 45-degree angle. 
Eight seconds to drop your head. 

Wilson seems to create his pieces more in the medium 
of seconds and inches, minutes and feet, than in words 
and ideas. Where does that leave the actors? “It’s a 
different way of thinkirig for them,” he says. “But a lot of 
what I talk about makes sense to them as actors. How do 
you measure the weight of a gesture in space? How do 
you draw a line in space with your body? How do you 
keep a continuous line from beginning to end in a play? 
These things apply whether you’re doing Chekhov, 
Shakespeare, Pirandello, or my work.” 

Traditionally, directors fight a tireless, often futile 
battle to keep actors from falling into mechanical 
routines. Not Wilson — he encourages the automatic. A 
Wilson credo: “I think when one is totally mechanical, 
then one is free.” He demonstrates, drawing an arc in the 
air with a pencil. “If I want to repeat that, I have to say, 
okay, well, the head is at a 30-degree angle, and the 
pencil is five inches away, and three fingers are touching 
the pencil. . . . | have to go back and analyze it and break 
it down in order to repeat it, so the next time I do it is 
very awkward, and the time after that. But after 
repeating it and repeating it, it becomes automatic, and 
then I can simply do it. And do something else with it. 
The memory’s in the muscle, and so one is free to think 
other things. If we set it, mark it, time it, what we learn 
is the freedom to forget about it. The way someone rides 
a bicycle.” 

It’s no surprise that Wilson cites contemporary dance 
as a formative influence. In his earliest pieces, from the 
late ‘60s and early ‘70s (they were created in Brooklyn 
with a band of collaborators doing business as the Byrd 
Hoffman School of Byrds), actors moved in speechless 
trances through the kinds of whimsical yet haunted 
settings that have become Wilson trademarks: chairs 
hanging at a tilt in mid-air, mammoth cats’ paws 
majestically descending from the flies. ‘Some 
anthropologists believed we were dancing before we 
were speaking. — that speech evolved out of move- 
ment,” Wilson tells a crowd of students at the Loeb, and 
he goes on to explain how his work in the 1960s teaching 
disturbed or brain-damaged children in New York-area 
schools and hospitals paved the way for his conception 
of a theater of images and motion. “I had to work with 
people in iron lungs, and my first reaction was, these 
were the people of the future: they had their space and 
no one could get into it. | was supposed to encourage 
catatonic people to talk, but I wasn’t persuaded it was 
necessary. There was one 33-year-old man who said to 
me, ‘Mr. Wilson, my catatonic state is more of a problem 
for you and for other people thancit is for me. I’ve found 
a space where | can be this way.’ ” 

Before that, back in Waco, Texas (where he was born, 
in 1941, and lived until his departure for New York), 
Wilson had worked with the eponymous Byrd Hoffman, 
a dancer/therapist who believed that mental develop- 
ment is bound up with physical activity (and who, 
Wilson has said, helped him overcome his own 
stammer). Hoffman assigned repetitious physical 
routines to learning-disabled children. ‘A child would 
crawl around a room 300 times a day,” Wilson recalls, 
“and in six to eight months his vocabulary would start 
increasing.’ Wilson now discounts the importance of his 
teaching career; but it does seem to foreshadow his 
preference for gesture over word, for repetition over 
variety. And it prepares the listener for his declaration 
that a deaf-mute boy named Raymond Andrews and an 
autistic child named Christopher Knowles are the chief : 
influences on him (aside from favorite choreographers Z 
George Balanchine and Merce Cunningham). Andrews, - 

Continued on page 11 


by Skip Ascheim 


ARIA DA CAPO, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Directed by Laura Sheppard. Set designed by Patricia 
Trapp and Jeannette Conrad. Lighting by Nancy 
Baron. Costumes by Beth Rontal. With Lisa Thomp- 
son, Tita Wernimont, George Moseley, Terry Epp, 
and D.C. Allen. With NOH DORCHESTER NOH, by 
Linda Myer and Jennifer Wry. Directed by Gifford 
Booth. With Booth, Susie Chancey, Paula Jowanna, 
Celia Kent, and Jennifer Wry. Presented by Barbara 
Stellas Productions and Theater at the YWCA at the 
Cambridge YWCA, Fridays through Sundays through 
March 10. 


Capo has become a small-theater staple: the durable 

1920 one-act allows actors to speak verse, dress and 
behave like clowns, and deliver a morally impeccable 
antiwar message. Yet Millay’s piquant allegory, written 
in confidently satiric, sometimes breathless irregular 
pentameters, is a bit more sophisticated than that 
description implies. Although the play does bog down in 
the attempt to marry lyricism to loutishness, and though 
its sentiment turns mawkish now and then, this aria can 
still be made to sound a sad, chilling air of hollow 
hilarity. No such delicate strain rises, however, from 
Laura Sherrard’s disappointing revival at the Cam- 
bridge Y\N« > the director has. apparently in the name 
of ¢ 


I t's easy to understand why Edna Millay’s Aria da 


> fae he 


thin Aria, noh man’s land 


author's vision with fuzzier, flatter ideas, forfeiting both 
the satire and the humor. 

An urbane and sprightly allegro (the first of three 
“moyements”) opens the piece with Pierrot and 
Columbine in a traditional harlequinade setting — here 
changed, unfortunately, to a circus. The two commedia 
lovers feast on a sumptuous banquet while prattling 
about love and dreams and nothing at all. They stand for 
us in our everyday guise: blithely hedonistic, wrapped in 
the fantasy of an insular world. The actors need to 
counterpoint their outlandish appearance and the 
breezy lunacy of their lines with offhand gestures and 
natural cadences — and with enough polish to be 
playing a Noel Coward version of the Mad Tea-Party. At 
the Y, though, George Moseley (Pierrot) and Terry Epp 
(Columbine) strive self-consciously to be odd (even 
ignoring the meal they're supposed to be eating), and 
indeed they achieve complete unreality. Moseley, 
moreover, is woefully miscast: the sluggish actor hasn’t 
an ounce of lightness. You don’t mind at all when 
Cothurnus, the “masque of tragedy,” displaces them. 

Cothurnus (absurdly postured by D.C. Allen) 
proceeds to stage the adagio, a parody of pastoral 
romance with a tragic twist. While watching their flocks 
graze, two shepherds, Thyrsis and Corydon, engage in 
what we now call a simulation game: they string up a 
crepe ribbon and pretend it’s an unbreachable wall. 
Thyrsis then discovers that all the water’s on his side; 


Corydon finds a cache of jewels on his. Greed rules their 
negotiations, with mutually unsatisfying results. But 
Millay’s Thyrsis and Corydon are not mere idyll pawns. 
We first see them as grumbling “actors’” — emerging 
reluctantly from their dressing room, they're like 
Shakespearean clowns pressed into the service of an 
alien mood. Here this enriching duality is absent; Lisa 
Thompson (Thyrsis) and Tita Wernimont (Corydon) are 
grounded neither as humans nor as literary types. 
Masked in whiteface, they fuss up their readings with 
arbitrary mannerisms (Wernimont, especially, does not 
seem to hear herself) and keep their bodies chattering in 
conventional mimespeak — when in fact the scene begs 
for an uncamped, deadpan earnestness that threatens 
constantly to erupt in mirth but never does. As if Jack 
Benny and George Burns, for instance, were forced to 
play Pat Boone figures. The play’s final section, a brief, 
minor-keyed coda, brings Pierrot and Columbine back 
to sweep the dead shepherds under the table and “play 
the farce.” We get the point, but not the poignancy. 
The point of Noh Dorchester Noh is less clear. Is this 
bizarre mix of the artsy and the mundane the 
patronizing portrait of a working-class wife and mother - 
it seems to be, or is it the profound hymn to average ; 
humanity it obviously wants to be? Two identically 
dressed figures — Peg Bradley, 39, who “lives in 
Dorchester all her life,” and Peg’s spirit, who lives there 
too — perform, like automated zombies, noh-inspired 
housework rituals. And on the two Pegs are hung puffy 
whitish masks with squinched-up features. The women 
look eerie as they lumber around. Apparently they're 
meant to evoke sympathy for the Pegs of the world, but 
all they got from me was the silent scream ‘No, 
Dorchester, no.” 
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Performance 


The rest 
is silence 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 


rom the time of classical Greece, pantomime has 

been described as a silent language, one closer to 

words than is dance, its more abstract relative 
(which pioneer modern dancer Doris Humphrey 
charged with the task of saying something that couldn't 
better be spoken). That Marcel Marceau’s mime often 
portrays characters or aspects of the self easily 
identifiable to those of us versed in the grammar of 
Western gestural patterns might at first incline one 
toward the view that pantomime is culturally relative. 
But on reflection it becomes clear that our response to 
Marceau runs deeper than the illusions he creates 
through prestidigitation of the senses. What's important 
is not that we “see” the clay or stone he molds as a 
sculptor or that his mime-escalator ride resemble a real 
one — rather, it’s the way he turns inner space inside 
out. In The Mask Maker (one of 11 pieces presented 
during last week’s engagement at the Colonial Theatre), 
Marceau portrays the sublime end of the sublime- 
ridiculous. continuum, whose extremes often look like 
twins. Marceau confronts the world in a series of sad, 
confused, laughing, and haughty masks before choosing 
a happy face. With each change of mask — and the 
changes come faster and faster — the mime’s whole 
body cleaves to its character. The velocity; reinforced by 
a stamping foot, begins to push the question of selection 
(which face will | wear?) aside; for a moment we might 
think we're watching some Kafkaesque metamorphosis. 
The fittest face to survive is that of Socrates’s fool 
satisfied. And it’s grotesque to see grief and anger 
reframe that face when those emotions possess 
Marceau’s body. In an attempt to fit face to feeling, he 


struggles to restore the tabula rasa of his original 


countenance. But the mask adheres with such tenacity 
that when he finally succeeds in removing it, the 
substructure is skeletal. For what is a face, Marceau asks 
in a cynical vein, but an elastic symbol of spontaneity, its 
tonus gradually freezing into habitual, reductionistic 
responses. 

But Marceau also brings out the rebelliousness of the 
human spirit. In The Bureaucrats, for example, an 
obsequious secretary climbs the endless stairs up the 
organizational power pyramid, memo in hand. By the 
time he has traipsed through every corridor, hammered 
on every door, and finally reached the top, he finds the 
final office closed. In a moment eloquent for its 
smallness of gesture, Marceau-as-bedeviled-secretary 
shreds the memo into tiny pieces that flutter gently 
down. 

That fantasy is more real than reality is a common 
theme in Marceau’s work, whether such fantasy looks 
like wish fulfillment or bad dream. The latter was more 
evident in the pantomimes presented at the Colonial. In 
Bip and the Dating Service fears materialize as a 
gargantuan, champagne-guzzling smotherer. And in 
The Pickpocket’s Nightmare Marceau makes his arms 
anthropomorphic icons, fully fledged beings with 
personalities and intentions of their own. Before these 
arms choke the life out of him, they multiply. As the 
lights dim, and the music changes from melodramatic to 
moody (Satie’s three Gymnopédies), two more sets of 
arms and hands undulate in subterranean currents that 
run in a narrow channel created by two screens above 
Marceau’‘s sinking form. What could have been simply a 
gimmick — creating an illusion of elongated limbs by 
utilizing two behind-the-scenes assistants — instead 
calls our attention to the exquisite sense of timing among 
the three mimes. That timing, from the initiation of torso 
movement by Marceau through the limb extensions of 

Continued on page 13 


Ready for mime time 


Art 
On and off 


the avenue 


by Kenneth Baker 


t 290 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, the Van 
A Buren/Brazelton/Cutting Gallery is outside the 

customary orbit of many people who track the 
visual arts in Boston. This is unfortunate because once or 
twice a season a show of very high caliber turns up there. 
And that includes the current exhibit of paintings by 
Steve Picker and Tom Mullaney (through March 3). 
Even if the street traffic the gallery attracts is thin, no 
artist can feel bad about showing at Van Buren, because 
the facilities and the publicity are topnotch. 

Tom Mullaney’s work is nominally painting, but it’s so 
visually dense and highly worked that the role paint 
quality plays is obscure. After priming the surface of a 
square panel of sheetrock with joint compound and 
sanding it smooth, Mullaney attacks it with charcoal, 
oilstick, graphite, and one or more scoring implements. 
What results is a picture with many levels of figure and 
ground, one in which the eye cannot come to rest 
without an act of will. You think you have a figure or a 
scene clearly in focus, but when you try to follow the 
filaments of line that define it, you find yourself caught 
in another explosion of scribbles. Or you may find that 
the velvety ground of black charcoal through which the 
scored lines cut a white path suddenly gives out, the 
scorings merging with the white undercoating, derailing 
your eye onto graphite marks that take a completely 
different course back into the charcoal shadows. Once or 
twice in each picture there appear small passages of 
imagery that your eye can enter, or can’t help entering, 
but these offer no relief from the prevailing visual tumult 
— they're like recurring nightmares in which jackal- 
headed hominids cavort violently on what appears to be 
a shallow, brightly lit stage. 

Mullaney’s pictures seem to me far more convincing 
than so much current art that is comparably fussed-up 
with imagery and gestural energy. Perhaps that’s 
because his work has an educated look — | get the 
feeling that he gauges his own efforts by the standards of 


Jackson Pollock and Cy Twombly rather than by the “ 


graffiti-derived primitivism of newcomers like Keith 
Haring and Jean-Michel Basquiat. The physical hardness 
of his objects accords well with the psychological 

_ toughness he tries to generate. And the media and 
techniques he has chosen yield a constant shifting play 
between acts of fabrication and acts of destruction. 
When he scores the sanded surface of a picture he ruins 
it in the very process of building up images. Unlike a lot 
of artists currently looking to the street for new points of 
departure, Mullaney doesn’t just borrow the visual buzz 
of graffiti, he expands upon their double meaning as acts 
of destruction and protestations of initiative and self- 
respect — he turns the paradoxical look and sense of 
graffiti-like marking into a grand metaphor for the 
anxiety and excitement of the city dweller’s conscious- 
ness of life. In the process, he has also found a method of 
filling up pictures that makes historical and visual sense. 
As with most such high-energy art, one may wonder 
how long this approach will succeed in giving them the 
satisfying fullness they have now. For the present, 
however, they are wonderful to see. 

Steve Picker’s paintings are beautifully realized, but 
there is a gimmick at their heart that brings them low. 
Each canvas has the visual texture of a segment of 
weatherbeaten exterior wall, and here too the imagery 
affects the raw, hit-and-run look of chalked or sprayed 
graffiti. The trouble is that Picker makes his graffiti float 
in front of each “wall” by painting cast shadows under 
them, as if they were adhering to a transparent picture 
plane hovering a few inches in front of the canvas. This 
illusionistic trick for detaching marks from the surface 
they occupy was done to death by two artists of an 
earlier generation, Jack Lembeck and James Havard, and 


it is not ripe for resurrection. The only good thing it 


yields in Picker's work is a pleasing impression of milky 
light that I can scarcely remember seeing in anyone 
else's painting. 

The one picture that is not undermined by its own 
cuteness is entitled Rafi. Here the painted shadow is 
sandwiched into a heap of markings representing 
several overlapping layers of graffiti. To see the illusion 
that appears so clearly in the other pictures requires an 
effort, and so it becomes a choice you can pass up. Rafi 
shows that ambiguity is more fruitful than illusion, and 
that Picker can make an absorbing painting when he 
does not lean on a compositional contrivance. 

Heidi Whitman's new watercolors at the Thomas 
Segal Gallery on Newbury Street (through March 13) are 
daring work. She has taken to inventing fanciful 
landscapes full of improbable hues and lights while 
respecting the traditional criteria of good watercolor 
technique. The tendency to overwork the medium is a 
constant liability in watercolor, but Whitman maintains 
a light touch and a sparkling, unsullied surface 
throughout. Working on hot-pressed paper that causes 
the paint to puddle visibly while it dries, she develops 
her images with patchworks of generally high-key color. 
And she maintains the transparency of the medium at 
almost every point, so that the white of the page seems 
to glimmer even through passages like the deep blue 
night sky in the dreamy Moonstruck. Generally, 
Whitman manages well the shifting moods of her new 
pictures. The one awkwardness occurs in Strange Fruit, 
where she has taken pains to define a source of daylight 
that undercuts the coloristic effect of light coming from 
everywhere within the landscape. 

No less impressive than her watercolor technique is 
Whitman's knack of blocking out illusionistic spaces that 
are believable and inviting to the eye. The very sparse 
groundwork of pencil drawing beneath the paint in her 
images confirms my inkling that her way with picture 
space is a triumph of physical confidence such as we 
don't readily associate with the delicate medium of 
watercolor. Again and again she makes large sheets of 
paper seem much larger than they really are. This is 
vivid, generous, accomplished work, not to be missed. 

Knowing Mark Cooper to be a sculptor, | walked into 
his show at the Helen Shlien Gallery expecting to see the 
jagged, embossed concrete pieces — or something like 
them — that he’s been making for the past few years. 
And there are three hefty sculptures here (through 
March 2), looking obdurate as boulders. Cooper has 
taken to jamming things into their surfaces and coating 
them with gummy-looking substances, so they look at 
once artier and more dangerous, as a tar baby looks 
dangerous. More troubling to me was the way that his 
sculpture was upstaged by the paintings that were 
hanging all around. (From the exhibition announce- 
ment, | knew an artist unfamiliar to me, Abby Zonies, 
was showing concurrently at Shlien.) Only when | 
noticed that the sculptures looked like objects that had 
fallen out of the pictures did | realize that Cooper has 
taken to painting. 

The surfaces of his paintings are heavily worked (they 
sometimes look almost as roughly treated as his 
concrete), yet their degree of finish seems just right. His 
images have the hieratic, flattened look of ancient art. 
They are dominated by profile heads and full-figure 
silhouettes such as we might expect to see in Jean 
Dubuffet’s paintings of 30 years ago. Intruding upon 
these symbolic-looking characters are raffish figures 
scored into the wet paint surface. But if the meaning of 
Cooper's images is obscure, their imaginative power is 
strong. Their rich, unsaccharine paint quality makes 
them strangely satisfying to look at; and titles like “This 
Ain't No Party” do nothing to dispel the puzzlement. 
Cooper has accomplished something unusual here: art 
that is enjoyable for how baffling it is. 

Richard Sheehan's new paintings at the Alpha Gallery 
(through March 6) make almost too much of the 
sensuous appeal of oil paint. Every brushstroke in 
Sheehan's pictures glistens with reflected light, giving 
an air of luxuriance to images that are absent of 
ingratiating content. Sheehan paints oddly cropped city 

Continued on page 13 


Mark Cooper, This Ain't No Party II 
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John Getz and Frances McDormand: murdering sleep 


Drip tide 


Blood Simple is mind over murder 


by Owen Gleiberman 


BLOOD SIMPLE. Directed by Joel Coen. Written by 
Joel and Ethan Coen. With John Getz, Frances 
McDormand, Dan Hedaya, and M. Emmet Walsh. A 
Circle Films release. At the Cheri and the Harvard 
Square, and in the suburbs. 


New York critics would have you believe, but it 

has one socko thing going for it: the pleasure of 
surprise. Too often, the big twist in a low-budget genre 
movie is something yawningly familiar, like a good guy 
turning out to be a bad guy. Blood Simple is different. 
The plot twists in this cheeky, demonically clever little 
shocker don’t just put a spin on your expectations; they 
come hurtling out of nowhere — the way the twists in 
Psycho and Diabolique and Deathtrap do. Watching it, 
you realize how long it’s been since you submitted to a 
movie's suspense tactics with all the happy innocence of 
a wide-eyed eight-year-old. Joel Coen, the Minneapolis 
independent who wrote the movie with his brother, 
Ethan (the producer), and directed it on a budget of $1.5 
million, has never made a feature film before, but I think 
it’s fair to call him a master manipulator. Coen’s 
elaborate camera set-ups are ingenious yet practical (for 
all his virtuosity, he’s no film-school showoff), and he 
understands that the way to make a suspense picture 
funny isn’t just by tossing in jokes between the jolts; it’s 


B lood Simple isn’t the masterpiece of a thriller the 


by making the jolts themselves funny, by getting an 
audience to giggle at its own infantile susceptibility. All 
the same, there’s something chic and empty — too 
readily consumable — about the giddy good time this 
contraption movie gives you. In the Hitchcock thrillers 
and James M. Cain stories that are the Coens’ obvious 
models, the plots, though strewn with implausibilities 
and loopholes, have a kind of subterranean integrity; the 
roller-coaster stories zip along on the heat of the 
characters’ passions. The booby-trapped plot of Blood 
Simple has a devastating surface logic, but it’s no more 
than the sum of its own Rube Goldberg mechanics. Peek 
beneath the action, and all you'll see is a void. 

The story, set in a mythical Texas wasteland 
somewhere between Smokey and the Bandit and The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre, begins with a vintage love 
triangle: Abby (Frances McDormand) is looking to split 
from her husband, Marty (Dan Hedaya), a grouchy, 
neanderthal Greek who runs a roadside bar called the 
Neon Boot. She shacks up with Ray (John Getz), a rangy 
bartender who works for her husband, and the next 
morning, while they’re still lying in bed in their motel 
room, the phone rings. It’s Marty: he’s on to them, and 
he’s mad. He’s gotten Visser (M. Emmet Walsh), a sleazo 
private detective, to spy on his wife, and presented with 
photographic evidence of her hanky-panky, he hires the 
detective to bump off the both of them. 


Visser, it turns out, has plans for a “perfect murder” of 
his own. As the characters grow ever more confused 
about who is killing whom (and why), the cover-ups and 
criss-crosses escalate like the mistaken-identity mix-ups 
in a Gallic adultery farce — only this is a farce that drips 
gore. In Blood Simple, almost anyone is capable of 
murder, but no one quite knows how to bring it off. In 
one scene, a character confronted with a dead body will 
find himself feverishly mopping up a blood puddle with 
his windbreaker. The audience roots for him (the same 
way it rooted for Norman Bates to get that bathroom 
sparkling clean) even as it guffaws at his frantic 
ineptitude. When a dying man grasps a small revolver 
and points it at the fellow who’s attempting to bury him 
alive, the movie turns the basic stuff of suspense (Will 
the gun go off? If so, in how long?) into jittery, self- 
conscious comedy — suspense with quotes around it. 
The entire movie is an exercise in slapstick terror. The 
characters walk into rooms and silently psych one 
another out They have horrible, guilty daydreams with 
corpses coming to life and regurgitating buckets of 
syrupy blood. And no one’s ever sure where he fits into 
the ghastly scheme of things. Only we in the audience 
have a clue. 

Ultimately, the dim-wittedness of the characters 
makes Blood Simple a little frustrating. You keep 
waiting for Abby and Ray to open their mouths and tell 
each other what's going on, and they never do. These 
two are supposed to be lovers at the steamy start of an 
affair; in the movie’s pulp world, it’s their lowdown 
Texas lust that sets the murderous scenario in motion. 
But except for one brief, functional bedroom scene, Abby 
and Ray behave like total strangers, and that’s because 
the Coens aren't interested in writing the kind of 
straight, off-the-cuff dialogue that would have involved 
us in the relationship. If Blood Simple were more 
realistic and less “hard-boiled,” its genre flip-flops 
would be more sneakily satisfying. As it is, the movie, 
for all its thrills, has the overdeliberate pace of that scene 
in The Shining where Jack Nicholson stood in the men’s 
room and took an eternity to decide that, yes, he is the 
caretaker. It’s no surprise that the Coens have better luck 
with the scuzzier stock characters; the sleaze factor 
seems to bring out their playfulness as dramatists. As the 
doomed Marty, Dan Hedaya isn’t on screen for long, but 
he does sympathetic wonders with his squirmy-hustler 
role. Hedaya, who looks like Richard Nixon minus the 
jowls, acts as though he’d spent his life daring people to 
knock batteries off his shoulder. Strolling through his 
own bar like an alienated stranger or coming on to 
women with all the charisma of a middle-aged lech 
prowling the discos, he’s such a pathetic creature that 
you can’t hate him. He’s a cartoon of macho desperation. 

It's Visser who gives the movie its small, grungy soul. 
Many viewers will recognize the great character actor M. 
Emmet Walsh, who specializes in drawling, laconic 
scumbags — tubby degenerates who seem to be 
sweltering in their own corrupt juices. Dressed in a dirty 
yellow leisure suit, his overblown face looking sweatier 
and piggier than ever (flies seem to find a natural home 
there), Walsh makes Visser the kind of good-ol’-boy con 
artist who'd sell his mother for the sheer nasty thrill of it. 
I've never heard a Southern-accented voice quite like the 
one Walsh uses here: it starts out real low and friendly- 
like and then slides up into a giddy high cackle that can 
freeze your bones. Walsh gives such a_ bravura 
performance that he comes close to undermining the 
Coens’ hip-ironic viewpoint. Ray and Abby, the sordid 
heat-and-dust atmosphere, the funny/grisly murders — 
that’s all played as a B-movie joke. Visser, though, is too 
sincerely loathsome to shake off. 

Blood Simple is a lot of fun, but if you read the New 
York reviews you'd think it was the Second Coming. 
And that may be because film critics are especially 
susceptible to the kind of movie-mad, we-dare-you-to- 
Continued on page 13 


Making up for lost time 


by Michael Sragow 


ONCE UPON A TIME IN AMERICA. Directed by 
Sergio Leone. Written by Leone, Leonardo Benvenuti, 
Piero De Bernardi, Enrico Medioli, Franco Arcalli, 
and Franco Ferrini, from a novel by Harry Grey. With 
Robert De Niro, James Woods, Elizabeth McGovern, 
Burt Young, and Tuesday Weld. A Warner Bros. 
release. At the Nickelodeon. 


ow that it’s arrived in its uncut, 227-minute, 
director-approved form, Boston audiences will 
be able to appreciate Sergio Leone’s Once upon 
a Time in America as a pulp masterwork — at once the 
simplest and most indescribable of movies. In a sense, 
it’s just what the title indicates: a bloody American fairy 
tale, the gangster movie to end all gangster movies, just 
as Leone’s Once upon a Time in the West was the ne plus 
ultra of Westerns. It’s about the children of immigrants 
scraping the bottom of the American melting pot, on 
New York’s Lower East Side. It’s about a Jewish criminal 
kingpin, David “Noodles” Aaronson, who dreams of 
greatness “once upon a time” and spends the rest of his 
life wondering why his salad days wilted. Most of all, it’s 
about time itself, and how Noodles learns that it’s more 
important to start making sense of your own life, your 
own history, than it is to cream the competition. And as 
Noodles, Robert De Niro gives his fullest, most richly 
textured performance since Taxi Driver; he is once again 
the Great American Actor. 
When it was first released, last June, most critics 
(myself included). slammed the film; only after this 
version began wending its way from city to city did it 


begin: turning up on 10 Best lists. You may wonder how 
a movie could seem so different with 83 minutes added. 
After all, it was easy to see the greatness of The Seven 
Samurai or Children of Paradise even when they were 
initially shown in severely truncated forms. The answer 
is twofold. First, this is not the kind of classically 
controlled work they were but a bold, lunging effort by 
an idiosyncratic artist who needs the freedom to sprawl 
— sometimes self-indulgently, often gloriously. And 
second, the editors of the studio-approved short version 
eliminated Leone's (i.e., Noodles’s) point of view. They 
showed a killer instinct for every second of screen time 
that imbued Leone’s narrative with its coherence — and 
its guttural, poetic intensity. 

What played the theaters last summer was a failed 
attempt to put a yarmulke on The Godfather: a blow-by- 
blow account of the rise and fall of Jewish criminals 
roughly modeled on Bugsy Siegel and Meyer Lansky, 
who start out rolling drunks and achieve their peak as 
Prohibition bootleggers. What you see in Leone’s 
version is an audacious combination of shoot-’em-up 
and memory play: all the gang’s tie-ins with rackets and 
unions, all the double-crosses and contract hits, are 
filtered through Noodles’s mind. The movie is framed 
by his getting stoned in a Chinaman’s opium den, and 
the story skips and jumps across decades, from 1933 to 
1968 to 1923 and back again, as he plays Chinese 
checkers with his past. 

In a fairy tale, of course, time is s conquered: once the 
ogre, the wolf, or the wicked, stepmother,is defeated, the 

Continued on page 13 
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Reiner’s 
winter 
farcebender 


by Henry Sheehan 


THE SURE THING. Directed by Rob Reiner. Written 
by Steven L. Bloom and Jonathan Roberts. With John 
Cusack and Daphne Zuniga. An Embassy release. At 
the Charles and in the suburbs. 


kay, so now we know that Rob Reiner isn’t the 

second coming of Richard Lester. The sparkling 

satirical jabs of his first movie, the pseudo- 
rockumentary This Is Spifial Tap, have in The Sure 
Thing given way to the generic lockstep of teenage farce. 
It's clear that for now Reirier is more. comfortable 
mocking a form than trying to squeeze into one. Yet for 
all its faults, The Sure Thing is not without merit. Simply 
by opening up the farcical form, Reiner is able to drop in 
some moments of genuine feeling. His problem is that 
the mechanics of teenage farce preclude much in the 
way of emotional realism. 

Usually a movie like The Sure Thing starts at the 
beginning of a high-school year, but here we're at the 
end of one. After.a night of striking out with the girls, 
Walter Gibson is reassured by a friend that next fall 
things will be different, they'll be college men. But rather 
than follow his buddy out to California and Surfin’ U., 
he has sentenced himself‘to a New England college 
where, as he puts it, “all the girls have Band-Aids on 
their knees from playing the cello.” Walter’s fancy is 
soon captured by super-serious Alison, who predictably 
wants nothing to do with him. Eager to get away from 
his luckless, barren autumn, he sets out on a Christmas- 
break visit to his buddy on the West Coast, where he has 
been promised a night with a beautiful, sex-starved 
blonde — the title’s sure thing. But signing up as a rider 
he finds himself imprisoned in an old Rambler station 
wagon with a couple of nerds and Alison, who’s on her 
way to visit her boyfriend. 

The coast-to-coast trip is by far the most unified 
section, as Alison’s growing affection for Walter is 
shown in a carefully calibrated series of vignettes. 
Unwillingly united by their fellow passengers’ obnox- 
ious behavior (the nerds want to sing show tunes), they 
find themselves on their own after their bickering causes 
them to be dumped on a lonely highway in the middle of 
nowhere, not even halfway to their destination. The 
ensuing adventures require Walter and Alison to come 
to each other's aid, and they begin to see how they 
complement each other. 

Reiner’s borrowing heavily from a classic tradition of 
road pictures (like /t Happened One Night), but that’s 
okay — those were great pictures. The idea of opposites’ 
being romantically attracted, each taking something 
from the virtues of the other, has a profound force; it 
could have been the basis for high romantic comedy. 
Clearly Reiner thinks so, and his interjection of a realistic 
romance into this broad farce is accompanied by his 
most impressive stylistic choices. The typical visual plan 
of teenage farce is cartoon-like: backgrounds are flat and 
simple, and the characters deploy themselves in lateral, 
awkward clumps. For the most part, such films look like 
turn-of-the-century one-reelers with color added. In 
Rock ‘n’ Roll High School, Alan Arkush played with this 
style, using a frenetic cutting that accentuated the rapid, 
cartoonish anarchy. Amy Heckerling made the style 
didactic in some scenes of Fast Times at Ridgemont 
High, by using it to tell a feminist parable in the middle 
of more typical goings-on. But Reiner, at least in the 
middle of The Sure Thing, discards it altogether. Martha 
Coolidge did this too, in Valley. Girl, but whereas she 
used a dark, shadowy deep focus that shattered her 
characters’ conception of personality as perception, 
Reiner favors booming long shots that join his lovers 
with the world at large. The whole of outdoors and a 
litany of passersby serve to bring Reiner’s unlikely pair 
together: a rainstorm forces them to huddle momentarily 
in a leaking shack, a lecherous pick-up driver turns 
Walter into Alison’s protector. Their course is unpredic- 
table, and as the world they move through seems real, so 
too do their feelings. 

Reiner sets up these all-encompassing scenes with 
earlier crammed two-shots of Walter and Alison locked 
in combat, in the back seat of a car or a king-size bed in 
a shared motel room. So as their world broadens, and 
they decide to remain close to each other, an honest 
romantic atmosphere begins to insinuate itself. Un- 
fortunately, Walter and Alison eventually get off the 
road and Reiner gets off the track. For all its sexual 
suggestiveness and sniggering jokes, teenage farce 
depends on a virginal, adolescent concept of romantic 
love. In the end those who abstain from sex are 
rewarded with true love. And once his couple get to 
UCLA, Reiner reverts to type. Although Walter and 
Alison seem capable of having a mature relationship, 
their final embrace depends on an exchange of “Did you 
or didn’t you” with old lovers and new bimbos. There is 
absolutely no reason to sit through the final 15 rote 
minutes of The Sure Thing. 

Besides ruining his climax, Reiner wastes his two lead 
performances. As Walter, John Cusack adds to the usual 
junior Bill Murray stuff an addled delivery and a hint of 
frustration. As Alison, Daphne Zuniga has the right 
offbeat looks and temperament to be infuriating and 
attractive at the same time. But at the end, all they can do 
is paint by the numbers. If there’s a Sure Thing in this 
movie, it’s the predictability of the conclusion. 


The unloving one 


Books 


Sorehead 
revisited 


by James Hunter 


THE ESSAYS, ARTICLES AND REVIEWS OF 
EVELYN WAUGH, edited by Donat Gallagher. Little, 
Brown, 662 pages, $40. 


Evelyn Waugh caught his breath and prophesied, “I 

see before Cubism a glorious future.” In “The Death 
of Painting,” one of his typically forlorn later (1956) 
looks at contemporaneity, Waugh groaned and wrote, 
“In the last fifty years we have seen the drawings of 
savages, infants and idiots enjoying fashionable favour.” 
He concluded with an unambiguous Verisimilitude is 
not enough, but it is the prerequisite.” 

Evelyn Waugh was a nasty, sentimental old punk- 
dandy of a snob whose long suit wasn’t consistency. In 
the mid-’50s, when the literary pages of London's 
Spectator and Observer began running reviews by 
Angry Young Men like John Braine, Kingsley Amis, and 


I na 1917 essay he published at the ripe old age of 14, 


John Wain, Waugh would refer to.them privately as the 
“Braine-Wain-Ames” or “Teddy-Boy” bunch. And he 
missed few chances to describe them in print — wrongly 
— as “state-trained.” As an Oxford undergraduate in 
1924, though, wondering why the best writing about his 
school had been done by non-U men, Waugh had 
speculated in the university's Isis magazine that “it may 
be that an Oxford education makes people too self- 
conscious or just too stupid.” 

Substantial shifts in attitude, of course, are not 
unusual in a frisky mind's jaunt from leisured youth to 
embattled adulthood, but The Essays, Articles and 
Reviews of Evelyn Waugh, edited and with useful 
commentary by Donat Gallagher, suggests that little was 
certain in Waugh’s journalism. Family members, school 
chums, and close friends routinely fare well in his 
criticism. And after 1930, when he retired his youthful 
prose persona as a flip party guest “never up in time to 
read the newspapers” and converted to Roman Catholi- 
cism, most Catholic authors are similarly blessed. 
Waugh’s novelist brother Alec, he reminds readers of the 
Sunday Times (in 1962), was part of that earlier 
generation (his own!) who while exemplarily young 
“spent much of their time in enterprising and arduous 
journeys.” Reviewing Graham Greene’s The Heart of 
the Matter (in Commonweal ), Waugh deplores Greene's 
20th-century tendency to favor the clear language of 
secular humanism over ecstatic tropes of faith. “We are 
inclined to say,” he despairs, “ ‘Ah, that is mysticism. I'm 
quite out of my depth there,’ as though the subject were 
mathematics, while in fact our whole Faith is essentially 
mystical.” Eventually he trims his philosophical dis- 
agreement into a stylistic quibble, referring judgment 
about this “to the theologian,” a kindness he'd scarcely 
extend to a non-Catholic novelist. And in a 1955 
Encounter piece Waugh “teases” Nancy Mitford — a 
“socialist,” a “delicious creature,” a close friend — about 
her many failings as an analyst of the English class 
system, a dense topic dear, demanding, and of death-like 
importance to him, always. (“The basic principle of 
English social life is that everyone ... thinks he is a 
gentleman. ... Everyone draws the line of demarcation 
immediately below his own heels.”’) But if you weren't 
family, Catholic, or Nancy Mitford, watch out. Mean- 
ness was his métier. 

Consider, for example, the case of Stephen Spender 
and World Within World, a 1951 memoir of his intimate 
place in the Auden generation. In his review of the book 
for the Tablet, Waugh began by pointing out that in the 
‘30s “Messrs Graham Greene, John Betjeman, Henry 
Green, Anthony Powell [magisterial writers, but 
Waugh’s buddies], among others, were then all in the 
first phase of their careers.” Soon, in his perplexed way, 
he positioned this brilliantly biased line: “Certain young 
men ganged up and captured the decade.’ Guess who. 
After a bit more daunting description of “these young 
cards” (“They clung together. They collaborated. It 
seemed always to take at least two of them to generate 
any literary work however modest”), Waugh likened 
reading Spender to experiencing ‘all the horror of seeing 
a Sévres vase in the hands of a chimpanzee.” 

Well-known ‘30s collaborator and card Christopher 
Isherwood, though, gets exempted from Waugh’s abuse. 
Why? Because Waugh thought Isherwood, unlike 
Auden, was gifted. In a 1939 Spectator notice of 
Isherwood and Auden’s Journey to War, half prose and 
half poetry, Waugh maintains that it is impossible to 
review the book as a single work. He then proceeds to 
praise Isherwood’s diary entries — an “‘austerely 
respectable” style, no clichés, no “butterfly-hunting for a 

Continued on page 14 


The gay science 


by Neil Miller 


CULTURE CLASH: THE MAKING OF GAY SENSI- 
BILITY, by Michael Bronski. South End Press, 214 


pages, $9 paper. 


hen educator and critic Benjamin DeMott 

became the president of the experimental New 

College in Sarasota, in 1970, the gay-student 
union there dobbied for a course in gay culture. As 
Michael Bronski recounts the story in Culture Clash, 
DeMott responded, “They'll have to invent it first.” In a 
sense, Culture Clash is Bronski’s way of proving DeMott 
wrong. He offers us the closest thing we have had yet to 
a full-scale documentation of male homosexual culture 
over the past 100 or so years, a culture that, until 
recently, functioned more by codes and subtexts than by 
open expression. And he does so in a readable and 
entertaining manner that’s much in the tradition of the 
culture he describes. 

Bronski is the cultural critic for the Boston weekly Gay 
Community News (where I was his editor in 1976-'77), 
and the range of material he assembles here would 
dazzle even a structuralist. Few books of recent cultural 
history, after all, move from Walt Whitman to Verdi to 
Boy George, from an analysis of the “in jokes” of a Noel 
Coward song to the homoerotic subtext of the Marlboro- 
man ads, along the way quoting from Susan Sontag, 
Bette Midler, the Moral Majority, and a spokesperson for 
Calvin Klein jeans. Asserting that the modern sense of 
gay identity and sensibility came into being only toward 
the end of the Victorian era, Bronski begins with its 
historical components. (Lesbian sensibility and culture 
are not treated here; Bronski argues that the gay cultural 
tradition is a male one.) Most of these are not unexpected 
— camp and wit, the cult of beauty, the cult of male 
friendship, the cult of the dandy; but there's also 
something Bronski. calls the cult of dispossession, the 


flight from reality (of “enforced heterosexuality and 
stifled freedom’’) epitomized by J.M. Barrie's Peter Pan. 
These were the approaches gay artists adopted to 
explore issues of sexuality (and oppression) while 
cloaking their discussions in “acceptable” 
under the elaborate surfaces — the artifice, the 
exaggeration, the wit — Bronski finds that sex and sexual 
expression have always been primary in homosexual 
culture. From this perspective comes the book’s thesis: 
that a disenfranchised gay cultural tradition is “explor- 
ing and pushing the boundaries of sexuality” while 
mainstream, “male dominated, heterosexual culture” 
resists and, at best, co-opts. 

The first 90 pages offer an overview of gay culture in 
England and US from Whitman, Wilde, and Edward 
Carpenter through the birth of the gay-liberation 
movement in the Village’s Stonewall riots of 1969. This 
was originally conceived as an introduction, and so 
Bronski is compelled to cover a great deal of ground 
quickly. It is in the second section — the chapters on 
theater, opera, and film — that the book catches fire. 
Here Bronski decodes such unexpected gay allegories as 
Mary Chase’s Pulitzer-Prize winning comedy Harvey 
and John Van Druten’s Bell, Book, and Candle. He 
dispels myths about the theater's being a “safe place” for 
gays, recounting the 1961 controversy over New York 
Times drama critic Howard Taubman’s accusation that 
gay dramatists were ruining American theater by 
portraying women and marriage negatively. He 
describes how ‘‘primarily homosexual” male stars like 
Montgomery Clift and James Dean and the “self- 
proclaimed bisexual” Marlon Brando brought to the 
screen a “vulnerability and a sensitivity” that radically 
transformed Hollywood's traditional ‘‘strict dichotomy 
male/female acting/feeling.”” There is the 
Continued on page: 14 
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Jack Bruce and Kip Hanrahan: devoutly to be desired 


Hanrahan and the Bruce edge 


by Milo Miles 


ew York streets and clubs feed an unending 
N riverrun of multilingual songs and cascading 

rhythms that flow in so many cross-currents 
they should be able to support an integrated ecosystem 
of global eclectics. Few experienced observers get 
washed away by the apparent tides of merger; certainly 
damned few idealists~expect to find bands able to sail 
beyond their chosen puddles. Nonetheless, Kip 
Hanrahan has charted more new _routes for urban 
unconventions than any other genre navigator. His four 
American Clavé albums — Coup de Tete (1981), Desire 
Develops an Edge (1983), the recently released Conjure 
(with Ishmael Reed), and the forthcoming Vertical’s 
Currency (with Jack Bruce) — draw on schools of 
musicians and modes, but three broad obsessions hold 
everything in Hanrahan’s net. 

First, complementary sequences of rhythm — particu- 
larly Latin clavés and elastic blues progressions — 
dominate soloists and show-stopping cuts. Second, 
though the arrangements are rigorous, the performances 
remain light-hearted; and though lyrics are either 
highbrow spoofs of romantic anguish or ironic culture 
fables, their brashness ensures the songs won't be just a 
string of literary jokes. Third, Hanrahan directs his far- 
flung rambles through the storehouse of ethnic 
American music so deftly that his impromptu assembly 
of performers never gets to wrangling while listeners 
grow bored or confused. He acts as a quality control — 
and a spur to accelerating excitement. Like many 
articulate fans, he regards music with a_ playful 
seriousness that suggests neither underground hokum 
nor a struggle of self-conscious genius. 

For all his independence, Hanrahan has found three 
soulmates — drummer Ignacio Berroa, conga player 
Milton Cardona, and conga/percussionist Jerry 
Gonzales — who threaten to become key regulars on his 
albums, and one — bassist/singer/’60s rock dinosaur 
Jack Bruce — who bids to become a full-fledged 
conavigator. Indeed, Bruce was frontman for the dozen 
performers billed as the Desire Develops an Edge band 
at Hanrahan’s February 24 closing show of the four-day 
Tensile Strength festival (nicknamed “On the Road to 
Boston with New Music Distribution Service,” it also 
included ‘Musical Narratives on Film and Video,” a 
“Music/Media/Performance” night with Julia Heyward 
and T-Venus, and gigs by John Zorn, Leroy Jenkins’s 
Sting!, and the Golden Palominos). Hanrahan stayed in 
the background as his typically fearless gaggle of greats 
— bassists Bruce, Steve Swallow, and Andy Gonzales, 
drummer Anton Fier, tenor saxophonist John Stub- 
blefield, alto saxophonist Charlie Neville, and guitarist 
Arto Lindsay — and should-be greats — drummer 
Berroa, conga players Cardona and Giovanni Haidalgo, 
baritone saxophonist Mario Rivera and trumpeter 
Chocolate Alfredo Armanteras — tore through nearly 
two hours of clear but thoroughly novel soul stew. The 
band organizer acted like a studio perfectionist nervous 
about serving up his volatile brew on a public stage; he 


would coach a solo from the congas or horn section or 
cue drum cutoffs, only to scurry behind the set, as 
though reluctant to let anyone know who had effected 
the changes. 

‘For all his low profile, though, Hanrahan’s intentions 
wereas manifest on stage as on record: keeping the 
audience alert, never falling into a rut with one style. 


And the players responsible for his crucial passions — 
rhythmic continuity, sober humor, consistently challeng- 
ing dynamics — stole the show. As usual with a 
Hanrahan production, outstanding performance had a 
merely coincidental relation to fame. For instance, 
Lindsay chipped in with harsh, infrequent fragments of 
bar-chord guitar that suggested an auxiliary per- 
cussionist, and Swallow contributed. relentless : but 
nearly inaudible lines high on the neck of his instrument 
that helped prevent the three-bass line-up from turning 
elephantine. Cardona, on the other hand, proved to be a 
linchpin — after Bruce, the virtuoso star of the group. 


Congas are often slighted in popular music as well as in 
Continued on page 15 


Horses of anot 


by Michael Bloom 


he promoters of the Tensile Strength series billed 
T their second show, on February 28, as “Members 

of the Golden Palominos perform ‘Two Against 
One.’ ” Now it’s true. that Fred Frith and Bill Laswell 
have played together in the Palominos, drummer Anton 
Fier’s no-wave pick-up band. After all, the Palominos’ 
rotating roster includes a fair cross-section of New York 
City experimentalists who get together irregularly to 
jam; their excellent début on Celluloid includes 
performances by DNA’‘s random-attack guitarist Arto 
Lindsay,- Prime Time veteran bassist Jamaaladeen 
Tacuma, and frenetic reedman and composer John Zorn. 
The music on the album offers noisy improvisation over 
a collection of strong urban-funk grooves, a style quite 
prevalent in these circles nowadays. 

The group that turned up at Tensile Strength, 
however, was different: a-three-man band with a set 
membership, a composed repertoire, and all the old- 
fashioned accouterments. In fact, it closely resembled 
Massacre, a side project of Frith, Laswell, and eventually 
Material drummer Fred Maher. Massacre began playing 
around New York in 1980 (under that name because 
their first gig was on Valentine’s Day). Massacre tunes, 
though they used the strong rhythmic orientation of the 
Material camp, also exhibited Beefheartian timing — lots 
of stops, abrupt changes of meter, the occasional odd 
time signature (‘Killing Time,” the title track of their 
relentless 1982 album, is a sort of East European pogo in 
7/8). For a while, the group became Frith’s most visible 
(and, in a postpunk environment, most popular) 
endeavor; it even made cameo appearances on his 
Speechless (Ralph, 1981). Then Maher left Material and 
Massacre went on hold. 

Anton Fier was an outstanding choice to replace 
Maher in the present, still unnamed version of the band. 
Maher, for all his youthful exuberance, was often only a 
noisy metronome, but Fier is possibly the most furious, 
and yet the most clear-headed, drummer on the scene. 
He’s been compared to Tony Williams, which is an apt 
analogy: they share the empathy that makes for adept 
improvising, as well as the muscle to rock out. In 
contrast to the usual run of punk-funk groove 
merchants, Fier renders surprisingly comfortable loose 


er color 


meters. Besides anticipating Frith’s stop-time and tempo 
changes with remarkable prescience, he will occasion- 
ally cut across the beat. Moreover, he has a rare (for this 
genre) flair for using dynamics to build intensity or 
orchestrate climaxes while still keeping time. Powerful 
as he is, there were points in the concert when it seemed 
he was drumming absolutely flat out, only to change his 
cymbal attack, or burst out with a’ thunderous, 
quadruple-stroke roll, and launch out again with 
doubled vigor — hardly seeming to sweat. 

Laswell played a rare Fender six-string bass with a 
vibrato tailpiece, but the mixing crew butchered his 
sound, so it wasn’t possible to hear many of his note 
choices. As a sound-effects generator he was a suitable 
foil for Frith’s trademark modified-guitar routine, and in 
the ensemble playing he was audible as a solid bottom. 

According to Frith, the band hasn’t been (back) 
together long enough to develop an identity, so it’s 
understandable that his playing drew on a mélange of 
his recent work. Half a dozen of the dissonant solfeggios 
from Killing Time were performed, often with fresh 
rhythmic emphases. He sang a new song and played a 
sort of generic cowboy-movie theme, both of which 
recalled his recent work with Skeleton Crew, his two- 
man band with cellist/bassist Tom Cora. There was even 
some scratch violin suggestive of the recorded Golden 
Palominos. 

For longtime Frith followers, the most intriguing part 
of the set was his peremptory guitars-on-the-table 
segment. Since before Henry Cow broke up, in 1978, a 
large part of his performing repertoire has consisted of 
laying down guitars (or homemade stringed instru- 
ments) and assaulting them with random lengths of 
string, kerchiefs, bits of hardware, and whatever comes 
to hand. The logical extension of Jimmy Page’s violin 
bow or Hendrix's teeth, these techniques yield a jungle 
of glissandi, tone clusters, yelps, moans, shrieks, gibbers, 
and more nebulous noises, well outside traditional 
guitar vocabulary but useful to sound collage artists of 
the Brian Eno persuasion, as well as to the improvisers of 
the post-Cage generation. Frith’s body of technique had 
already matured. when he released the two-volume Live 
in Japan set (Recommended Records, Japan, 1982); by 
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Stinging the 
blues and the 
twilight Zorn 


by Michael Ullman 


-ithough violinist Leroy Jenkins’s Sting! made 
their Boston début only last weekend, at the 
Boston Shakespeare Company Theater, the 

group was formed more than three years ago in response 
to the leader's “need to explore the current, more open 
musical climate.” Its unusual line-up of two violins, two 
guitars (one electric and the other an amplified acoustic), 
an electric bass, and drums was inspired by a Jenkins 
workshop that featured four guitarists and a bass; he 
subsequently replaced two of the guitars with violins to 
produce the Sound’ he wants: jangly and “wiggly,” like a 
“tambourine that can play a melody.” Previously best 
known for his work with the Revolutionary Ensemble, a 
trio that included drummer Jerome Cooper and bassist 
Sirone, Jenkins has played in every format, from solo to 
big band. But Sting!, whom I've also heard on a 1983 
demonstration tape. and on their new record, Urban 
Blues (Sout Note), promise to be his most popular 
undertaking. Their vibrant, electric sound is unlike that 
of any other band, and the soloists — violinists Jenkins 
and Terry Janoure, guitarists James Emery and Brandon 
Ross — play Jenkins’s sometimes bluesy, sometimes 
puckish compositions with untrammeled exuberance. 

That exuberance was more evident in the BSC show, 

which offered extended versions of works like “Looking 
for the Blues” and “Singing Will Take Your Mind Away 
from Here,” than on the Soul Note recording or the 
earlier tape, fine though those were. Both live numbers, 
like much of Jenkins’s work, seemed to approach and 
then shy from blues clichés. In “Looking,” the melody, 
divided between high-pitched violins and mellow 
guitars, develops over the chunky rhythms of drummer 
Kamal Sabir (last seen in Boston with Ornette Coleman) 
and bassist Alonzo Gardner: It’s a blues that in- 
corporates some odd, freer passages and shifting 
rhythms. er 

Violinist Janoure, who studied with Jenkins while he 

was with the Revolutionary Ensemble, is the group's 
vocalist. At the BSC, she sang “Singing Will Take Your 
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Mind Away from Here” and “A Letter to You.” The 
latter seemed designed in its various sections to unite a 
ballad and a stomping 4/4 blues while affording space 
for free improvising. Janoure began her vocal in a flat, 
constricted Minnie Mouse voice, but gradually she 
allowed her sound to broaden, and she belted out the 
climactic line of “A Letter’ — “Just give me a chance” — 
like someone who had at least heard of Sophie Tucker. 
Her vocal on “Singing” demonstrated her fine, sharp 


accenting and swing as well as her occasionally harsh’ 


tonal qualities. 

Janoure’s violin works a pleasing counterpoint with 
Jenkins’s: indeed, the tradeoffs between the two pairs of 
instruments, guitars and violins, account for much of the 
group’s allure. Janoure prefers a deep, warm tone; 
Jenkins, less classically inclined, tends to rely more on 
the upper range of his instrument. He began the solo on 


now it has become routine, if not stagnated. Certainly 
he’s more than a bit tired of it. When he played his 
devices (and then the microphone) with a paintbrush, he 
elicited giggles from the art-school crowd, but when he 
kicked the table, his frustration was evident. 

, Besides, he seemed most interested in less character- 
istic musical effects. In “Killing Time” he essayed an 
extrapolation of a Balkan scale with daunting fluidity. 
The rearrangement of “ Aging with Dignity” replaced the 
dissonant, jarring chord at the end of the phrase with 
different suspensions on an A-major chord. Similarly 
unexpected pleasant sounds cropped up all night; the 
vocal tune (introduced simply as “That was our bebop 
number; this is our psychedelic number’) was a skirling, 
rant along the lines of R.E.M., containing more con- 


’ sonance than Henry Cow’s whole double live ablum. 


B.C. KAGAN 


Indeed, this piece recalled Cheap at Half the Price 
(Ralph), Frith’s silliest use of “appropriate technology.” 


Anton Fier, Bill Laswell, Fred Frith: noise night out 


Recorded at home with a four-track, the album consists 
entirely of short songs in a tongue-in-cheek pop vein. 
most with vocals, and all using the Casio that has quite 
properly become the new folk instrument of the 
synthesizer sycophants. Frith fans don’t talk much about 


this record, and have trouble accepting it — because, _ 


charming as it is, it shakes faith in him as progressive, 
genre-bending music's last great hope. But this role has 
become an albatross Frith’s dying to drop. Not that he 
intends to concentrate on loony tunes forever, but he'd 
like to be able to write a ditty and have it be judged as a 
pop ditty, rather than as rarefied art rock. Cheap at Half 
the Price will never get the hearing it deserves, namely, 
one song at a time, between lots of other songs, on the 
type of generous Top 40 radio station that no longer 
exists — but that's not Frith’s failure. And at least he has 
escaped the dourness that still pervades most of his 
erstwhile Henry Cow colleagues. BD 


“Singing” with a high excited riff, descended into long 
whines, then launched into a flurry of 16th notes, only to 
stop and saw away on a repeated chord, a device that 
can suggest mounting anger or just let you catch your 
breath. For all the complexity of his arrangements, 
lenkins has a folksy quality; Janoure sounds more 
romantic. 

Jenkins introduced Journey,” the evening's most 
ambitious composition, by suggesting to the audience 
that the going might be hard. It wasn’t. The piece began 
with a simple violin line over the marching rhythms of 
Sabir's tom-toms. Then Sabir introduced some press 
rolls, until he and bassist Gardner had created an 
ominous military rumble underneath the trebly, disso- 
nant lines of the two violins. In the guitar solo that 
followed, Ross produced long phrases sotto voce with 
accented notes popping up like the heads of prairie dogs. 
The two violins then played a riff over the deep, rolling 
tones of Sabir; this led into an out-of-tempo unaccom- 
panied solo cadenza by Jenkins that was the virtuoso 
highlight of the concert. He began up high with short 
vocal squeaks that slowly decelerated into a long 
informal melody. After these surging, legato lines, he 
executed rapid, scurrying passages that suggested the 
nervous motion of rodents. He then interspersed various 
odd, cracking sounds and a lethargic growl before 
ending with an ethereal rise and decrescendo. 
Miraculously, Janoure picked up on his glissando, and 
the piece proceeded with two trios: Janoure and Ross 
joined by the bass, Jenkins and Emery by the drums. 
Eventually the group went into a ripping free jam until 
another written passage reined it in. For the final section, 
Emery played a quick, chattering solo, chipping away at 
the strings close to the bridge of the guitar, tapping its 
body, scraping its strings with his pick, all the while 
maintaining the momentum of his solo. Alonzo Gardner 
contributed a sweetly melodic passage, and the piece 
ended with the group trading choruses of increasingly 
free improvisation. 

Sting!’s Soul Note album does not include “The 
Journey,” but it does have an alternate version of 
“Looking for the Blues,” the rather goofy vocal “Come 
on Home, Baby,” a brittle, funny-funk number called 
“Static in the Attic,” and “O.W. Fredrick,” a piece that 
alternates lowdown blues riffs with abstract searching: 
it, too, might be entitled ‘Looking for the Blues.” O.W. 
Fredrick was the leader of a church band on the South 
Side of Chicago and Jenkins’s first teacher. Jenkins’s 
experiences in the black church and that marching band, 
in which he played clarinet, may have suggested the 
titles of the final cuts on the album, “No Banks River’ 
and “Through the Ages, Jehovah”; but there's nothing 
ecclesiastic about the chirpy vocal on the former, and 
“Through the Ages” is the purely functional theme song 
that he uses to introduce his band. A few years ago, 
Jenkins complained to me about the difficulty of holding 
a band together and the problem of writing for groups 
with changing instrumentation. Part of the success of 
Sting! owes to the band’s largely stable personnel during 
the past three years. The Boston performance showed 
how much this group has grown as an ensemble, even 
since Urban Blues was recorded. 

John Zorn is a reed player who takes the description 
literally. He plays pieces of wind instruments — the reed 
of an oboe, the mouthpiece of a clarinet, the neck of a 
saxophone. He likes to imitate bird calls. Often he blows 

Continued on page 15 
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Pick up your Street Sheet every week at any 
y,.christy’s 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK ARTIST TITLE LABEL 
3 1 MICK JAGGER She's the Boss CBS. 
1 2 =~ FIRM The Firm Atlantic 
2 3 IN Warner Bros. 
8 4  DONHENLEY Building the Perfect Beast Geffen 
6 5 FOREIGNER Atlantic 
5 6 BRYAN ADAMS Reckless A&M 
7 7 N Valotte Atlantic 
4 8 PAT BENATAR Tropico Chrysalis 
11 9 THE KINKS Word of Mouth Arista 
10 10 BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN Born in the USA ~ Columbia 
9 11 CYNDI LAUPER She's So Unusual Portrait 
16 12. GEORGE THOROGOOD EMI 
7 13 JOHN PARR John Parr Atlantic 
15 14 BRONSKI BEAT The Age of Consent MCA 
13 15 DEEP PURPLE Strangers Mercury 
12 16 JOAN JETT Glorious 
a Youth 
14 17 GUIFFRIA j MCA 
19 18 «U2 Untorgettable Island 
18 19 GENERAL PUBLIC All the Rage LAS. 
22 20 ALPHAVILLE Forever Young Atlantic 
21 21 PHILIP BAILEY Chinese Walls Atlantic 
20 22. THE J. GEILS BAND Gating, 
24 23 ~~“ EUROGLIDERS is Island Columbia 
23 24 ~~ LOS LOBOS How Will the Wolf Survive Slash 
25 25 ANGEL CITY Two Minute Warning MCA 
9 
BOSTON’S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS 
1 1 TINA TURNER Private Dancer Capitol 
2 2 MADONNA Like a Virgin Sire 
3 3 JOHN FOGERTY Centerti Warner Bros. 
5 4 WHAM Make It Big Columbia 
4 5 BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN Born in The USA Columbia 
6 6 FOREIGNER Agent Atlantic 
A jarner 
1" 9 DAVID LEE ROTH Crazy From the Heat Warner Bros. 
9 10 PURPLE Strangers Mercury 
15 ae The Fire Island 
13 12 CYNDI LAUPER She's So Unusual Portrait 
16 13 DURAN DURAN Arena Capitol 
14 14 PRINCE Purple Rain Warner Bros. 
10 15 NEW EDITION Cool It Now MCA 
7 16 BRONSKI BEAT The Age of Consent MCA 
12 17 HALLAND OATES. Big Bam Boom RCA 
18 18 JULIAN LENNON Valotte Atlantic 
19 19 THE HONEYDRIPPERS Volume One Es Paranza 
20 BRYAN ADAMS Reckless A&M 
WBCN'SMOSTPLAYEDSINGLES 
DAVID BOWIE/PAT METHENY GROUP This /s Not America Elektra 
‘TIL TUESDAY Voices Carry Epic 
GREG KIHN Lucky EMI 
( WBCN’S MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC 
"THREE HANDS What to Do Scott 
THE DRIVE Doin’ the Countdown Thrust 
GARY SHANE & THE DETOUR Shadow World Pure & Easy 
: BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
‘TIL TUESDAY Voices Carry 


a WITH A BULLET mo 


Selected by Milo Miles, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 


“| Want To Know What Love Is’’/‘‘Jesus Is Right on Time” (Savoy single) — the 
\New Jersey Mass Choir 

There’s a couple honorable reasons to like Foreigner’s new single, “| WantTo 
Know What Love Is’’: it's a sumptuously produced, melodically restrained number 
that doesn't pull any of the group’s usual bilunderbuss hard-rock triggers, and it's 
a born hit song. Singer Lou Gramm and crew also offer a more unsettling bid for 
your attention; after grunting for a passel of hot-blooded urgin’ virgins, there’s a 
creepy fascination in aging rockers deciding they want to get serious about affec- 
tion for the long haul. Still, you can’t believe a lot of it, because they're now just 
pulling a different set of levers. One component rings true — the ambrosia! backup 
chorus from the New Jersey Mass Choir. Hard on the heels of the supergroup 45, 
the vibrant young gospel group has released their own version of ‘| Want To Know 
What Love Is” and it rings true all the way through. Partly because lead vocalists 
Donnie Harper and Donald Malloy don’t have to strain for humility coupled with zeal 
as Gramm does. Equally important, the straight gospel arrangement properly 
highlights the choir’s bursting voices and pull the stately synthesizer accompani- 
ment back like a sheltering cathedral dome. There’s nothing perverse about the 
fascination here, and this number would make a salutory (and surprising) counter- 
hit. The flipside is a non-stop stomp that inverts the supplication and piety of the 
Foreigner tune; the Mass Choir won't turn you loose until you get the spirit, but the 
uplift is couched in stern language. ‘‘He may not be there when you want him,” they 
emphasize over and over, but Jesus shows up when we need him most. Sorta like 


LYDIA LUNCH: 
HER TATTOOED LIFE 


fter half a dozen years of gnawing on 
A primal punk’s skull and crossbones (start- 

ing with a no-wave appetizer in Teenage 
Jesus and the Jerks), Lydia Lunch is dining out by 
herself. A couple of weeks ago, she assaulted two 
sold-out crowds at the ICA with her show, 
“Reading from the Intimate Diaries of the Sexually 
Insane.” This solo tour de coarse was a teetering 
pastiche of poetry and improvisational theater — 
call it performance therapy. New York’s goddess 
of gloom greeted her acolytes with throwaway wit 
(“Blow your noses, cough, get uncomfortable’’) 
before indulging in three monologues that were 
linked by casually abrasive ad-libs. Her theme was 
abuse: sexual abuse by a stranger, animal abuse 
(when she executed a bothersome stray tom cat), a 
harrowing letter to her father that detailed a 


Weapon’s “Daddy’s Gone Mad”) and ended with 
a blistering denunciation. Rank melodrama, may- 
be, but no voices from underneath the lacquered- 
haystack coiffures packing the ICA performance 
room dared heckle her. : 
Lunch was a disarmingly overripe legend in 


hair was jagged henna, a rainbow of angry reds 
and — a first for punk demoiselles — conservative 
eyeliner. She may not hate to be in front of people 
as much as she did when she sermonized for 
Teenage Jesus and the Jerks, or Eight Eyed Spy, 


childhood damaged by sodomy (shades of Legal” 


black-on-black Sam Shepard cowgirl attire. Her, 


but there’s still a plexiglass wall around her. Lunch 
tried to blowtorch it with passages in her material. 
She warmed up (or chilled out) the crowd with a 
story about waiting for a bus in front of 
Rochester's only triple-X movie theater. She's 14, 
and it’s a cold, cold night, and her feet are cold, 
freezing-fucking cold, and this guy offers her a 
ride — and $50. “Fifty dollars! Ten years ago, 
that'd get you through a week in New York!” 
Lunch is tempted. “ ‘So what do I have to do?’ ‘Tell 
me some stories,’ he says. ‘What are you — sick?’ “: 
Her ride turns into a typical B-movie nightmare, 
and Lunch ends up getting threatened with the 
preferred B-movie weapon, a sawed-off shotgun. 
She’s an able storyteller, the pitch of her voice 
rises and falls as she’s first psychologically then 
physically molested by the sicko. At the end of the 
encounter, he stops the car and makes her lick his 
tires. She’s more degraded than the ripped-up 
road. Of course, there’s a twisted kicker — she 
finally gets the 50, and she sees the guy only “a 
couple of times after that.” = 

Her anecdotal show featured all the ranting 
excess that would nudge you away from her at a 
party. Still, she’s funnier than Whoopi Goldberg 
— at least, more ready to laugh mordantly at 
herself. “Il consider myself an animal lover,” she 
said, as a preface to her kill-the-cat story, “judging 
from the boyfriends I’ve had.” Lunch can’t play 
any characters too far afield, aside from younger 
versions of herself, though she did ruffle the ICA 
crowd with her last diary entry. As she got more 
explicit about her childhood sexual abuse, it got 


a great gospel remake of Foreigner. 


harder and harder to look at her — I felt as though 


live and on record | 


I were monitoring a psychotherapy session. By the 
end, she was clutching the podium, burying her 
face under her raggle-taggle hair. The plexiglass 
wall had melted, and we were left with unfeigned 
suffering, cannonball-heavy pronouncements like 
“Love is deaf, dumb and blind, and it hurts like 
hell, but it’s better than nothing” to the contrary. 
No matter how often she sheds her skin, Lydia 
Lunch has an onion’s worth to go. 

— Sally Cragin 


DAVID MURRAY QUARTET: 
WORLD-CLASS SAXOPHONE 


the recent jazz explosion in Boston, curiosity is 

the strong subsidiary theme. Musicians have 
demonstrated, beyond a consistently high level of 
passion and skill, an inquisitive, cross-genera- 
tional itch to alter forms and formats. There was 
no clearer example than the recent visit by an 
exemplary representative of the younger breed of 
do-it-all composer-instrumentalists, David Mur- 
_tay.. Having passed through the enfant terrible 
stage of his career and emerged as a major 
presence (with the World Saxophone Quartet and 
his own octet), Murray is now ready to expose 
other aspects of his talent. His next Black Saint 
album, due in April, is a first volume of big-band 
performances taped at Sweet Basil's, in New York; 
his three-night stand at Charlie's Tap in Cam- 
bridge featured the quartet heard on his recent 

Morning Song. 

By placing himself over what now must be 
considered the classic jazz-rhythm-section con- 
figuration of piano, bass, and drums, and by 
selecting material that directly or indirectly evokes 
past saxophone giants, Murray seems to announce 
a willingness to be judged against any and all of 
his predecessors. And he’s more than capable of 
making his point. He has sublimated his “in- 
fluences” into what remains a headlong but subtly 
detailed style — the circular flutters and echo 
effect at the close of “Flowers for Albert,” for 
example, were hardly carbon-copy Ayler. At fast 
tempos, Murray retains enormous stamina and 
technique, unleashing screams of pinpoint ac- 
curacy and shifting unhesitantly between the 
extremes of his range. On bass clarinet, which he 
employs about once a set, he has managed to 
separate himself from the legion of Eric Dolphy 
imitators by employing a more abrupt and biting 
articulation, and by producing some especially 
ripe exclamations in the horn’s upper register,,His 
most marked growth, however, was displayed on 
the ballads “Body and Soul” (played as a duet 
with pianist John Hicks) and the delicate original 
“Lovers”; here he removed a little of the heft from 
his tone, and the lighter texture, which he 
maintained through double-time arpeggios and 
false-register leaps, added a new tenderness to his 
improvisations. 

The support offered by Hicks, bassist Fred 
Hopkins, and drummer Ed Blackwell on “Lovers” 
played a significant role in making the piece a 
highlight of Murray’s performance. Elsewhere, the 
rhythm section was in a feistier mood. Hicks, with 
left-hand counterpoint and swift block chords 
spawling over the keyboard, appeared driven to 
fill every ayailable space; yet his touch is 
distinctive enough to set him apart from other 
pyro-pianists and light enough to mask his 
relentlessness. Hopkins, subbing for regular Mur- 
ray quartet bassist Reggie Workman, showed a 
decade of familiarity with the leader’s music 
through his usual blend of power and coherent 
development, especially on “Hope/Scope,” where 
he built upon the tune’s trill melody while the rest 
of the band echoed the phrase behind him. 
Percussion innovator Blackwell still manages to 
conjure African, Caribbean, and New Orleans 
sources while compounding the beat and abstract- 
ing the tempo. 

- Murray’s band does not lock into a groove so 
much as it stacks four independent voices over an 
implied beat, lending distinctive, if often coarse, 
rhythmic personalities to individual tunes. “Morn- 
ing Song,” -with its shifts between vamp and 
tempo, had a climbing quality, each member of the 
rhythm section employing hand-over-hand tech- 
niques, as if their instruments were ladders. 
“Flowers for Albert” piles up cowbell figures, bass 
vamps, piano chords, and key-shifting tenor lines, 
finally sounding like a disco mixer with a Sonny 
Rollins record on the turntable. “Hope/Scope,” 

~ the evening's freest piece, suggested four barrels 
surging forward on the same bustling current, yet 
it never descended to autonomous railing. 

Murray plans to concentrate on this band during 
1985, so a return visit might reveal even more 
about this former wunderkind’s progress. And a 
return is certainly justified by the large and 
enthusiastic crowds he attracted to Charlie's Tap, 
an accommodating listening room that is demon- 
strating its serious intentions. Its winter booking 
schedule has already brought us Jemeel Moondoc, 
and it will follow Murray with Marty Ehrlich 
(March 2), Hilton Ruiz and Art Davis (March 8-9), 

_ and the ROVA Saxophone Quartet (March 14). 
— Bob Blumenthal 
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See Hall & Oates March 5 
_at the Boston Garden! © 

Get psyched with low 
Lechmere prices on 


Also available: 
Private Eyes * H,0 © Big Bam Boom 


Featuring RICH GIRL and BACK TOGETHER AGAIN 


6 8 Also available: & 8 Also available: 6 Also available: 
* Rock ‘n Soul ® Private Eyes ® Livetime 


Part | H,0 X-Static 


. Sale prices in effect March 3 thru 9 
...@ new dimension in shopping! 
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Act three, scene E: tenting tonight 


CIVIL 


Continued from page 1 

Angeles from the 1984 Olym- 
pics Arts Festival. At the last 
minute, the Olympics crew 
pulled the plug on Wilson’s 
funding and stranded the various 
pieces in their home towns. The 
ART section (act three, scene E; 
act four, scene A and epilogue) 
originated in Cologne; it’s the 
first major part of CIVIL warS to 
be shown in this country, and the 
first large-scale Wilson piece to 
premiére here since 1976. It’s also 
a risky yndertaking for Brustein’s 
theater: the first time Wilson has 
worked with a resident American 
acting company, and the first 


time he has been offered to a 
subscription audience. 

The curtain rises on an 
American Civil War encamp- 
ment, with conical tents poking 
up into a predawn sky. There’s a 
loud whooshing, as if an airplane 
were landing, and spotlit rifles 
descend from the sky. The noise 
dies down to a murmur of 
crickets and birds; a soldier lights 
a fire; other soldiers awaken. The 
audience begins to cough ner- 
vously, waiting for things to get 
moving — expecting, perhaps, 
some dialogue along the lines of 
“Sarge says we strike camp to- 
day, boys.” Instead, a chorus of 
voices rises from all sides of the 
auditorium, starting with “It is a 
terrible war ...” and presenting 
scraps of civilian conversation, 


radio broadcasts, and military 
orders from different eras. The 
soldiers start to hum an upbeat 
tune. A carriage enters, carrying a 
family lazily across the field; they 
stare like tourists at Gettysburg. 
As the carriage exits one side of 
the stage, the soldiers march off 
the other, leaving a lone sentry 
silhouetted against the breaking 
dawn. 

That half-hour scene is an 
overture to the CIVIL warS, 
laying out the themes — of war 
on the battlefield and within the 
family — to be treated in the 
body of the piece: an enigmatic 
montage that intercuts classic 
texts and film projections with 
performed scenes drawn from 
the life of Frederick the Great and 
from the story of 3 kind of 


universal family. We _ hear 
snatches of the reprimands of 
Frederick's father, Kafka’s letter 
to his father, speeches from 
Hamlet and Phédre; we see a boy 
bouncing a blue ball at the family 
dinner table, a_ silver-bullet 
spaceship crossing the sky and 
landing in plumes of orange 
smoke, a pair of polar bears 
pirouetting in\tandem; we watch 
films of turtles paddling under- 
water, volcanic lava pouring off a 
cliff, ice floes bobbing. on Arctic 
currents. 

The density of spectacle in the 
CIVIL warS is an entertainment 
in itself; it could be retitled 
“Wonders of Man and Nature” 
and play at a science museum. 
Wilson toys with dimension, per- 
spective, and gravity as though 


the laws of physics were simply 
performers ready to obey’ stage 
directions; characters turn up on 
film, or beneath the screen on a 
small platform and a long wood- 


en runway that extends into the’ 
audience, or behind the screen — 


lit so they appear to be two- 
dimensional figures suspended in 
limbo and conducting a wordless 


exchange with the filmed person-’ 


ages. The lighting design (by 
Wilson and Jennifer Tipton) 
treats rays and beams as if they 
were palpable substances to be 
sculpted; and composer/sound 
designer Hans Peter Kuhn sur- 
rounds the Loeb auditorium with 
voices, amplified demons of 
noise, electronic music, even a 
flute concerto’ composed vy. Fred- 
erick. 

Much of the CIVIL warS comes 
across as diverting chaos, but it 
conceals a lattice of cross-refer- 
ences. (Frederick the Great play- 
ing horsie on a stationary gray 
stallion, for example, recalls a 
film clip shown earlier of crowds 
toppling an equestrian monu- 
ment.) The leitmotif-like images 
don’t even remotely resemble a 
plot, but they’re there as psycho- 
logical guideposts — suggested 
topics for the mental wandering 
the show encourages. The master 
topic for the evening is the war 
instinct’s basis in domestic an- 
tagonisms: the way battles be- 
tween overbearing fathers and 
rebellious sons carry over into the 
wider world, The theme’s em- 
bodied by Frederick, whose 
father sneered at him as an 
“effeminate fellow without man- 
ly inclination” and who grew up 
to be an even more efficient 
conqueror than dear dad; no 
doubt his prominence here stems 
from Wilson's collaboration with 
East German playwright Heiner 
Miiller, whose contributions are 
otherwise difficult to distinguish 
from Wilson’s work. 

The fragmented CIVIL warS is 
a work of high modernism — its 


“wow 


we 
i 
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oblique method and bleak post- 
war atmosphere make it a stage 
counterpart to The Waste Land, 
in fact, and your feelings about 
Eliot’s poem are likely to foretell 
your susceptibility to Wilson's 
stage poem. You can strain to 
identify each of Wilson’s 
speeches, to trace the patterns of 
images, to “figure out” the 
message, just as you can read 
Eliot with a microscope; but 
there’s too much going on, in 
different locations and media, 
and the obsessive will become 
frustrated — it’s better, on a 
single viewing, to relax and let 
sound and vision fall where they 
may. The ART advises as much, 
reassuring audiences that they 
shouldn’t expect instant 
coherence. In addition, however, 
with the best intentions but also 
with a kind of desperation, the 
ART has provided CIVIL warS 
with a ton of footnotes: more, 
even, than Eliot tacked onto The 
Waste Land. Lengthy program 
notes and inserts explicate hun- 
dreds of details, encouraging the 
seeker after conventional mean- 
ing to continue his wild goose 
chase. 

If that’s a fault, it’s one of 
excess care, which is character- 
istic of the entire production. 
Technically, the Loeb’s never had 
such a thorough workout — and 
all but a couple of the nonstop, 
Rube-Goldberg-like Wilson stage 
effects unfold with ease (illusory, 
no doubt). The ART actors, too, 
seem inspired by Wilson’s style 
of precise, circumscribed move- 
ment; they've never before 
created such simple, efficient 
effects and such varied -vocal 
inflections. It’s difficult to iden- 
tify the familiar faces and voices 
of the company in Wilson's wak- 
ing dream — which is proof of 
how well they're doing their jobs. 

One problem audiences have 
with work as forbiddingly for- 
eign as this is a reluctance to 
laugh, and some of the CIVIL 


warSis so funny.the ART should 
probably add one more program 
note warning that amusement is 


' entirely in order. One of the 


scenes, with musig by David 
Byrne and bar patrons sporting 
light-bulb-tipped party hats, is 
unmistakably a kind of*scherzo; 
but surely we can crack up as 
well at the spectacle of a well- 
padded lady who holds a 
Pekinese On her lap, gobbles 
bonbons, and mouths along: to 
Schubert's Erlkénig while a 
baritone actually sings the words. 
Wilson, it’s clear, can speak plain- 
ly to the audience when he wants 
to, both through such humor and 
with more somber tableaux: 
Frederick the Great’s death scene 
is such an occasion: the court 
gathers around Priscilla Smith's 
aged monarch, and she lets her 
jaw drop in a grimace out of 
Munch, then lets her cane clatter 
to the floor; meanwhile, eight tall, 
robed “Black Scribes,” some on 
stage and some in the audience, 
scratch away with giant quills in 
the books they clasp as they 
whisper a litany of place names 
associated with Frederick’s 
Prussian legacy — among them 
Sedan, Verdun, Coventry, Stalin- 
grad, Auschwitz. 


Wilson reserves his greatest. 


coup for the next-to-last scene; 
it's his reward for the patient. 
While films portraying colossal 
demolitions roll by — skyscrapers 
disintegrating, bridges collaps- 
ing, brick towers cascading down 
in liquid slow motion — the 
entire cast, two dozen or more, 
gathers one at a time on a 
platform; a smile spreads im- 
perceptibly from one to the next, 
then broadens into a grin. A 
Philip Glass piece throbs and 
pulses throughout in an unrelent- 
ing musical charge, triumphant 
on the surface but with a tragic 
undertow — you could call it 
Glass’s score for the March of 
History. The uplift on the actors’ 
faces clashes with the destruction 


on the screen — or does the smile 
arise to greet the promise of a 
new age? I don’t know, but the 
sequence’s concentrated beauty 
is overpowering, its finality 
sublime. A_ portrait of hu- 
manity facing down~ an 
apocalypse, it eclipses the de- 
solate. epilogue that follows 
(featuring a 30-foot Abe Lincoln; 
a giant, white “Snow Owl” 
perched on a huge branch and 
screeching a Hopi prophecy; an 
“Earth Mother” the 
Brothers Grimm; and a King Lear 
lamenting over his Cordelia — a 
bundle of newspaper). No one is 
likely to understand more than a 
fraction of the CIVIL warS (and | 
wouldn't trust anyone who 
claimed to); but you're not likely 
to forget whichever fraction of it 
speaks to you. And anyone with 
a serious interest in theater who 
passes it up is going to kick 
himself for missing it — if not 
next year, then next decade. O 


Wilson 
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whom Wilson rescued from an 
angry policeman and_ then 
adopted, “thought in terms of 
signs, of ‘signals, of pictures,” 
Wilson says, and together they 
created Deafman Glance, a 1970 
piece that won Wilson his loyal 
following in Europe (Louis 
Aragon wrote that it was the sort 
of work the Surrealists “dreamed 
would come after us’). 

If Wilson credits Andrews with 
expanding his striking visionary 
vocabulary, he acknowledges 
Knowles as the inspiration for the 
spoken word's gradual invasion 
of his work, in the form of 
discursive dialogues written by 
Knowles himself or atmospheric 
collages inspired by him. Even 
today, though, Wilson uses 
words as much for their aural 


_responded 


texture as for their meaning. In 


rehearsal, he concentrates on 
rhythm and volume, adopting a 
nonverbal jabber to demonstrate 
for Frances Shrand the desired 
contours of one of her speeches: 
“‘Wuh-wuh-wuh-wuh- YAH!-. 
wuh-wuh-wuh-YAH!” — the 
growl and yap of an irritable 
schnauzer. 

Shaped as it is by the per- 
ceptions of the deaf and- the 
autistic, Wilson’s work un- 
avoidably strikes one at first as 
hermetic and withdrawn — a 
theater of reticence. And so the 
director confronts a barrage of 
perplexed enquiries wherever he 
appears. Delivering the Spencer 
Lecture at Harvard last month, 
flanked by slides of his produc- 
tions and a projection of his droll 
Video 50, he faced a Japanese 
questioner who, after clicking a 
snapshot, blurted out, “Could 
you explain for me, meaning of 
Einstein on the Beach?” 

Wilson scratched his chin and 
uncomfortably, 
“What does it mean to you?” 

“| was fascinated . . . by visions 
... the man vaguely mumbled, 
then retreated into the crowd. 

At a press conference to an- 
nounce the avalanche of extra 
funding the ART’s CIVIL warS 


has received ($25,000 from 
Citicorp, $30,000 from the 
Engelhard Foundation, other 


subsidies from state and federal 
arts endowments), Wilson head- 
ed inquisitive journalists off at 
the pass. “People frequently ask 
me what my work is about,” he 
began. “Frequently I say | don’t 
know.” He's not troubled a whit 
by this. “I think that frequently 
artists don’t know what their 
works are about, and it’s not their 
responsibility. Philosophers will 
tell us that in time.” 

In the meantime, Wilson is 
happy to show you his diagrams; 
storyboard outlines of each piece, 
with roman numerals and capital 
letters along the margins and 


rectangular spaces lined up in 
neat’ rows and columns. They 


resemble the  tic-tac-toe-board 
“space machine” that material- 
izes in the finale of Einstein, and 
they soon fill every blackboard, 
legal pad, and napkin in Wilson's 
vicinity whenever he’s describing 
his work. As he gives a scene-by- 
scene summary, he fills in the 
blank rectangular windows with 
sketches: a train chugging into 
the first frame of Einstein; the 
continent of Africa splitting in 


: half at the beginning of act one of 


CIVIL warS. It. appears these 
diagrams are the templates for his 
work — the system of notation 
that allows him (in the absence of 
a conventional script) to record a 
piece, the genetic code that 
enables him to duplicate it. But 
after chalking them up method- 
ically for a half hour at his press 
conference, he calmly added, 
“The structure really doesn’t in- 
terest me in the long run. It’s a 
starting point. I listen to a sym- 
phony by Mozart, or see a ballet 
by Mr. Balanchine, and | can 
appreciate it for its beauty alone 
— I don’t need to know how it 
was put together.” No doubt. But 
then why all the explanation 

lavished on his own structures? 
Because, one suspects, the 
symmetries, congruences, and re- 
curring patterns in his work are 
what delight Wilson, and the 
diagrams draw attention to them. 
Wilson is fond of saying that he 
weaves his works like tapestries, 
or composes them like music 
with themes and _ variations. 
“CIVIL warS is structured that 
way both in pictures and in text,” 
he says. “The pictures may not 
have anything to do with the text 
— or they may. Frequently, what 
we see in the theater is irrelevant, 
it’s unnecessary, because it’s all 
there to illustrate the text. In my 
theater, what we see is not a 
decoration for the text.” Because 
of this “modular structure,” and 
Continued on page 12 
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the absence of ordinary inter- 
missions, Wilson often invites 
spectators to come and go as they 
please during a performance. “If 
you see the entire work you can 
make a different kind of sense 
out of it. But if you miss part of it 
that’s okay.” 

The right to depart is only the 
most drastic of the freedoms 
Wilson's theater bestows. ‘I try 
not to tie things up in a box with 
a string and say this is that. | try 
always to leave it open ended, 
and | ask the actors to try to do 


the same thing — not to interpret, 
but to present. Not to say what it 
is, but to ask what it is.’” And so 
Wilson doesn’t tell his actors 
about their characters; he leaves 
it to them to “find things out 
about who the character is.” He 
explains, “If we’re doing Medea, 
I'll say, ‘Don’t tell me Medea is a 
sorceress who murders her chil- 
dren; maybe she didn’t murder 
her children. Simply present all 
these possibilities, the possibility 
to imagine many things.’ It’s not 
like you're given a play where 
Sue is in love with Joe, and Joe 
falls in love with Sally, and 
Sally’s in love with Sue — so you 
know that and you act from it. It 
takes more time.” 


To Wilson, traditional psycho- 


‘logical acting closes off too many 


options for the audience. “So 
often in the theater, it becomes 
too complicated for the audience 
to have their own impression, or 
even to figure out what the 
actor's impressions are; seldom 
do they have time to develop 
their own ideas — first they have 
to understand what the actors 
have understood before they can 
reach their own understanding. 
So we try to eliminate that step.” 
The audience’s freedom of inter- 
pretive choice, then, is the first 
principle of Wilson’s dramaturgy. 
Unexpectedly, this avant-gardist, 
with his ascetic aesthetic and his 
European base of operations 


(subsidies flow readily in the 


state theaters there, and Wilson is 
considered that ultimate novelty, 
the quintessential American art- 
ist), attempts to create a theater 
that’s rigorously egalitarian. It’s 
every man to his own inter- 
pretation — with the artist's 
opinions granted no mare weight 
than each spectator’s. 

Wilson, it comes as no surprise, 
dislikes most of the theater he 
sees — in fact, he refers to the 
way conventional directors work 
as “too fascistic, too imposed” for 
his taste. “You see the David 
Mamet play [Glengarry Glen 
Ross], and everything is just: 
speed up to get a laugh, then stop 
and get a response. It’s to sell 


tickets. And David Mamet's an 
interesting writer. But I saw the 
production, I couldn’t stand it.” 


For Wilson, perusing the classics 


in an armchair beats watching 


most productions — “I would” 


rather stay at home and read 
Shakespeare than hear it shouted 
at.me by an actor.” But after 15 
years of stitching together his 
own pieces from scratch, Wilson 
is embarking on a series of 
productions ‘of classics and 
operas that’s ambitious, to put it 
mildly: having directed a 
Euripides Médea in France last 


year, he’s lined up European 


mountings of King Lear, Gluck’s 
Alceste, Tristan und Isolde, and 
Parsifal over the next three years. 
(He was offered the 1984 
Bayreuth Ring cycle but turned it 
down — “too much work.”) Why 
the’ sudden interest in the 
classics? “Guilt,” he says. “I think 
it’s part of my responsibility now 
to do other people’s work.” 


__ It’s fitting that Wilson should 


be tackling-Wagner’s gargantuan 
music dramas, which, like his 
own elephantine’ works, 


stretched the technical resources, — 


departed from the performance 
traditions, and sometimes tried 
the patience of theaters in their 
day. Like Wagner, Wilson prefers 
to work on a scale that calls 
attention to his work — the six- 
country, 13-language CIVIL warS 
project being the most far flung 
of his schemes, and the only one 
he has failed to pull off. “I came 
close — at least I know that | 
created it,” he says, though he 
doubts now that the shards of the 
work will ever be united. “It’s a 
dream that will exist in my 
memory.” But Wilson departs 
from the example of Wagner in 
his reluctance to fortify his 
oeuvre with heavy theoretical 
writings; and he lacks Wagner's 
messianic zeal — he may despise 
the commercial theater, but he 
doesn’t advocate burning it 
down. 
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Eric Bogosian returns to the 
ICA to premiere a new solo 
performance SHOTS 
(Drinking in America), a 
work about decadence, 
inebriation, and the struggle to 
maintain a ‘“‘high."” Composed 
as a gallery of portraits in 
‘characterizations, Bogosian’s 
new work confronts the fragility 
of persona and “‘spiritual 
bankruptcy”’ in today’s society. 


“Bogosian 
is the best 
performance artist . . . 
Not only is he more 
talented as an actor but he has 
more ideas — ideas that go deeper * 
and have more to do with the cultural 
reality of the United States.” 


“Too bad. He really wanted 


see the Boston 
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Given the twin traditions of the 
modern stage — the mimetic 
theater of naturalism, which aims 


' for an ever more accurate repre- 


sentation of social and historical 
reality, and the theater of myth, 
which aims to tear through its 
spectators’ routine~ perceptions 
and create a communal rite of 
transcendence — Wilson belongs 
with the latter: with Artaud and 
Gordon Craig and Meyerhold. 
But whereas most recent toilers in 
this dramatic field have sought a 
stripped-down, bare-stage con- 
frontation between actor and 
audience, Wilson carts in all the 
machinery of the _ illusionistic 
theater — the proscenium arch, 
elaborate concealed lighting, 
painted flats, scenery and props 
that are solid and functional — in 
pursuit of his ritual. “I was not a 
part of the theater in the 1960s in 
which the actors would go out 
and touch the audience,” he says. 
“These lights hurt my eyes, and | 
don’t want to subject the au- 
dience tothem.” 

The paradox of Wilson’s artistic 
personality is that though his 
most visible persona is the mega- 
lomaniac prophet of extravagant 
illusions, he also moonlights, in 
both art and life, as a critic of 
power and authority. This is the 
side he reveals when he says, 
“I've never wanted to have a 
school, or a method, or an 
institution — that worries me”; 
when he refers to conventional 
theater as being ‘‘too fascistic, too 
imposed”; when he describes his 
technique as “being humble 
before the audience.” It’s no 
coincidence that so many of 
Wilson's pieces have dissected 
the images of such authoritarian 
monsters as Stalin or Frederick 
the Great; the director seems a 
little obsessed with the tech- 
niques of dictatorship, but he’s 
also quick to disavow them. “I 
was never interested in changing 
anyone,” Wilson says, “and I’m 
still not — in the theater or 
wherever. I'm not trying to 
change the world.” For all the 
vast resources Wilson lays claim 
to on behalf of his creations, and 
despite the strict marching orders 
he issues his performers, his 
theater is, at heart, egoless: it 
shapes a world and offers it up, 
then lets vou make as much or as 
little of it as you please. 0 
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Jean-Luc Verna and Jean-Luc 
Galmiche (who, at other times 
hold the title signs between 
pantomimes), creates a caterpillar 
sequentiality. Marceau’s 
rhythmic sensitivity has its 
counterpart in the clarity of de- 
sign, and in the symmetry be- 
tween the movement and the 
occasional music. He is clearly a 
choreographer — there are even 
dances within the overall chore- 
ography of each pantomime. The 
tangos in Bip and the Dating 
Service vary in speed, color, and 
accent, as do Bip’s “partners,” 
who range from beautiful to tall 
to rotund. 

At the abstract end of these 
works was Bip in the Modern and 
Future Life. After dealing with 
traffic, crowded subways, lazy 
escalators, and unpredictable 
elevators, Bip finds himself on an 
apocalyptic journey, his heart 
literally in his hands, orbiting 
toward collision on a grand scale. 
The (slide) backdrop of an aortic 
tunnel gives way, through a 
series of images, to a red sun, in 
front of which Bip is flung back. 
Emerging as first an ape and then 
a Promethean creature, Marceau 
sweeps his arm slowly over his 
face, peeling back the shadow to 
reveal a man’s face, optimistic 
about the future. 

The white globe of the mime’s 
face is depersonalized to make 
him Everyman. He stares out at 
the audience rathe: than watch- 
ing his actions, the way people do 
normally. His face and his breath- 
ing change in synchrony. In that 


face we read emotions of univer- 
sal proportion; it is hard» to 
believe that these aren’t absolute 
rather than relative, that 
Marceau’s face couldn’t be un- 
masked everywhere. For all the 
clownishness, there is always a 
flip side (Bip side?), always a 
tragic mask to blur into the mask 
of comedy. And though he’s a 
man of mature years now, slight- 
ly stiffer of joint than he used to 


be, Marceau still mimes the fresh- 
ness of insight. 0 
Continued from page 3 


views: glimpses through alleys 
or under bridge piers, bright- 
ly lit vistas seen through chinks 
in urban ‘architecture. There is a 
nice tension between the implica- 
tions of the images and of the 
medium: paint quality, and art 
itself, appears here as.a kind of 
compensation for the civic de- 
gradations of urban life — the 
superhighway that wipes out an , 
ethnic neighborhood, the high- 
rise building that displaces a 
historic landmark. The trouble is 
that Sheehan overestimates the 
power of paint. Or-perhaps .he 
underestimates it, for he seems 
incapable of understatement 
where the physical uses of the 
medium are concerned. | find his 
painting extremely seductive, but 
I've learned to be suspicious of 
what I find seductive. a) 
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guess-what’s-coming-next ap- 
proach the Coens bring off in 
such high style. One of the 
occupational hazards of review- 
ing films is that it’s easy to sit ina 
theater and pay less attention to 
the picture at hand than to the 
sound of your own critical gears 


churning. It’s a restless, high- 
‘energy sound — one that Blood 


Simple works right into the tex- 
ture of its story. This is a blood- 
stained thriller that gives you no 


choice but to analyze it during the. 


watching. And for some people, 
that may be the essence of what a 


‘good time at the movies has come 


to mean — to have your thrills 
and your laughs and your ironic 
distance, too. Only once does the 
film deliver a shocking bit for its 
own, sweetly horrifying sake, 
and that's the final sequence, in 
which Visser finds himself — 
well, let's just say between a 
knife and a hard place. After all 
the Coens’ deft manipulations, 
this spectacular climax delivers 
the kind of pure, physical charge 
that brings the barrier between 
audience and tongue-in-cheek 
story crashing down. For a few 
blessed moments, you know 
you're watching an honest-to- 
God movie. 


America 
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hero is free to live happily 
ever after — at least until the 
next challenge. Once upon a 
Time in America, though, is a 
film noir fairy tale, and it puts 
Noodles in that existential prison 
shared by hard-boiled heroes and 
villains alike. For most of the 
movie, he’s “doing time,” 
whether he’s in jail or out of it, 
and the main antagonist is his 
memory. Even after serving out 
his sentence for stabbing a cop 
and killing a competing gangster 
who murdered one of his best 
buddies, Aaronson is haunted by 
wrong turns and misfires. Not 


‘only does he fail to win his 


upwardly mobile childhood 
sweetheart, Deborah (Elizabeth 
McGovern), but in his baffled 
mixture of anguish and rage he 
destroys their love by raping her. 
Not only does he fail to save his 
hyperactive partner, Max (James 
Woods), from self-destruction, he 
is also responsible (he thinks) for 
Max’s murder. This prisoner of 
time rehabilitates himself three 
decades after these disasters, 
when he finally looks the people 
he’s let down in the face. To his 
surprise, he discovers that he’s 
been truer than they to their 


shared childhood loyalties. In 
retrospect he realizes that his life 
has been an honorable saga: the 
tragedies he took on his own 
shoulders were not solely of his 
making. He learns that every- 
one’s life is in part a work of 
fiction, a reordering of the past to 
make the present livable; and he 
writes himself a mellow epilogue, 
a wise old man’s version of 
happily-ever-after. 

Another director might have 
turned the same material into a 
rags-to-riches-to-rags story. 
Leone transcends clichés through 
reverie and metaphor, and 
through a layering of the action 
that treats the story's several eras 
like double and triple exposures. 
He starts in medias res, on the eve 
of Prohibition’s end. Noodles, 
hoping to prevent Max from 
trying to rob the Federal Reserve 
Bank, tips off the cops to the 
gang's last bit of bootlegging. The 
plan backfires aS Max and the 
other two musketeers, Patsy 
(James Hayden) and Cockeye 
(Bill Forsythe), end up as corpses 
street. Brutal gunsels 
murder Noodles’s mistress 
(Darlanne Fleugel), torture the 
speakeasy-owner and gang 
mascot, Fat Moe (Larry Rapp), 
and almost trap Noodles in the 
opium den. He escapes and 
hurries to a locker that’s sup- 
posed to hold the gang’s money. 
The briefcase locked inside is 
stuffed with newspapers instead. 
He has only enough cash for a 
one-way ticket to Buffalo. All this 
is suggested in bursts of action 
that alternate with glancing 
audio-visual brush strokes — 
glimpses of a coffin/cake labeled 
Prohibition, the blaring of a 
phone that seems to ring for 
hours. 

We don’t even see Noodles’s 35 
vears of exile: Leone cuts straight 
to his return, in 1968. Confused 
by a mysterious summons from a 
rabbi, Noodles finds his way 
back to Fat Moe’s, now no longer 
a kosher deli or a speakeasy, just 
a timeworn pub — but still with 
the same Fat Moe. As the two 
friends put their heads together, 
the mystifying flow of action 
starts to cohere. Fat Moe leads 


Noodles to a back-room apart- 
ment adorned with pictures of 
their old friends, including the 
famous actress Deborah, the only 
one to become a bigshot. Noodles 
loosens a brick in a_ bath- 
room/storeroom wall and_ is 
transformed into the “little cock- 
roach” who used to spy on 
Deborah as she danced in the 
warehouse and wiggled out of 
her tights. Now it’s 1923, the year 
when his life was formed, and 
Leone's extraordinary cinemato- 
grapher, Tonino Delli Colli, ir- 
radiates the heavy earth-and- 
soot tones of the ghetto re- 
creations with an elegiac light. 
We see the young Noodles (Scott 
Tiler) as a leader among street 
kids, getting pocket money out of 
petty crime while, unseen, his 
father prays and his mother cries. 
We see him long in vain for the 
pristine Deborah (jennifer Con- 
nelly) but settle for Peggy (Julie 
Cohen), who sells her favors for a 
charlotte russe a shot. We see him 
team up with new-boy-in-town 
Max (Rusty Jacobs) to embarrass 
Whitey the crooked cop (Richard 
Foronjy) and Bugsy (James 
Russo), the neighborhood's top 
thug. And we see him commit 
homicide to avenge his tiny 
friend Dominic (Noah Moazezi), 
who falls down and dies in 
Noodles’s arms, with the pathetic 
words “Noodles — | slipped.” 

It's in this flashback section 
that you first notice the film’s 
higgest problem: aside from 

‘raps of Yiddish and cracks 

‘out delicatessen food, there's 

thing Jewish about these hood- 

ms. In fact, they occasionally 
imitate stage Italians: when Max 
is at the peak of his glory, he buys 
the throne of a 17th-century 
pope. What turns Leone on are 
the pictorial possibilities of the 
ghetto — Chassidic robes and 
sidecurls here, Yiddish and 
Hebrew storefronts there. But it's 
to his credit that such primal 
scenes of tenement life as the 
young boy reading Martin Eden 
in the common lavatory — and 
ending up plaving “looksies, not 
feelsies” with Peggy — reach the 
American screen for the first 
Continued on page 14 
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Palm Card Reading 
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The Comedy Class 


8 Week workshop on comedy writing 
and acting for — professionals, 
directed by Johnny Mench, comedy 
writer and musical director. Learn the 
improvisational of 
day Night Live, SCTV and The Sec- 
ond City. Write and form finished 
comedy sketches and audition for a 
new comedy troupe. 
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Cut, youre going to get the cut 
you like. Every time. 
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The haircut 
you want 


We're changing the way America cuts its hair. 


Open Sunday in selected locations. Please call store in your eres fer hours: 


LOWELL 25 Centrat 

MALOEN Preesent 321-1841 

MANCHESTER. NH 1111S. Willow (603) 688-7454 
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Berklee Performance 
7 and 10 p.m. $15.50 and 
$14.00. 

Tickets are available at all 
Ticketron outlets, Concert 
(497-1118), Teletron (720-3434) 


and at the Berklee box office. 
Toorder by mail, send a check 


Globe Jazz Festival, P.O. Box 11, 
117. 


1985 Boston Globe 
Jazz Festival 


CHICK COREA AND 
GARY BURTON 


Special guest: Makoto Ozone. 


$1.00for handling to: The Boston 
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America 


Continued from page 13 
time, despite their presence 
throughout immigrant literature. 

The crux of the movie, though, 
is not in its social cataclysms but 
in the metamorphosis of Noodles 
from a “little cockroach” into a 
man, the evolution of the reflexes 
that govern his existence. In an 
oft-repeated phrase, he and his 
buddies refuse to “take it up the 
ass,” to be unmanned by the Law 
or their competitors or their 
women. Max establishes himself 
as the hothead, Noodles as his 
steady “Uncle”; and “Uncle” 
slowly takes on the stature of a 
Homeric epithet. Motifs that at 
first look fragile assume their 
proper weight with repetition, as 
when Max steals a watch and 
warns Noodles that he’s going to 
mess with his “time.” And in 
Leone’s hands, the everlasting 
aches of Noodles’s life tug at our 
hearts too — not just Dominic’s 
death, but Deborah's special 
reading of the Song of Solomon, 
with lines like “He is altogether 
lovable ... but he'll always be a 
two-bit punk, so he'll never be 
my sweetheart.’” Whenever the 
movie focuses on Noodles, it’s 
lucid and compelling. tke 
middle and culminating sections 
of the film, De Niro gives a 
moving interpretation of melan- 
cholia and aging, aided by one of 
the all-time-great make-up jobs| 
(credited to Nilo Jacoponi, Man- 
lio Rocchetti, and Gino Zam- 
prioli). From the moment he’s 
released from prison, Noodles is 
a haunted man, and De Niro 
manages to make his ghosts real 
to us. It’s a subtle performance 
(but not, as has happened with 
most of his other recent per- 
formances, so subtle that it disap- 
pears). What De Niro gets across 
in split seconds of hesitation and 
indecision is that for the eternally 
arrested Noodles, every pleasure 
and pain is filtered through child- 
hood recollections. 

Leone can't always sustain the 
film’s odd aura of violent medita- 
tion. You may find _yourself 
looking, forward to his jolting 


spurts of action, or, even better, 
to those seconds of tense anti- 
cipation when the clink of a 
spoon on a coffee cup threatens 
to turn into a death knell. A 
couple of plot strands still don’t 
lead anywhere in this version, 
especially the entrance of the 
Max/Noodles gang into union 
organizing. (Reportedly, Leone 
has prepared a 265-minute ver- 
sion for Italian television: maybe 
it'll make sense there.) And 
Leone’s emotional breadth isn’t 
as rich as his vision. He has a 
genre director's view of character: 
his audacity, here as in his 
Westerns, is to present his violent 
heroes without apology, and to 
show their violence extending 
into their emotional and sexual 
bonds. Tuesday Weld, for exam- 
ple, does an unsettling turn as 
Max’s steady girl — a sort of 
loyalist slut. Leone doesn’t 
enthrall you, as Peckinpah and 
Penn do, with how much human- 
ity he finds in murderers; rather, 
he stuns you (and occasionally 
outrages you) with his willing- 
ness to pursue their singleminded 
logic to extremes. Yet there are 
moments in this movie so breath- 
takingly daring, so grand, that 
they’re romantically transcend- 
ent. When the grown Noodles 
impresses Deborah by hiring a 
Long Island oceanfront restau- 
rant out of season, complete with 
retinue and band, it’s a Jazz Age 
vignette worthy of Fitzgerald. 
And the director's feeling for the 
size of his criminals, and the size 
of their guilty consciences, makes 
this movie something more. It’s 
an amazing combination of pulp 
and Proust:~ Leone’s Remem- 
brance of Crimes Past. Oo 


Waugh 


Continued from page 5 

fine phrase” — before proceeding 
to a short final paragraph about 
the poet, beginning, “Mr. Auden 
contributes some good photo- 
graphs and some verses.” Note 
Waugh’s pixieish refusal to let his 
adjective travel. Isherwood’s dis- 


dain for “butterfly-hunting” is, of 
course, celebrated by the critic 
who went on in 1955's “Literary 


Style in England and America” 


and complained that to most 
people “any words not in vulgar 
use are ‘fancy.’ Weeping over “a 
notable flight from magnificence 
in English writing,” Waugh feared 
that “when I hear the word 
‘tawdry,’ I suspect the puritan.” 
Later he lashes out against 
“gushing,” against writers, often 
Americans, who compose “as 
though they were babbling down 
the telephone.” 

Waugh could gush and Waugh 
could be a _ puritan Cath- 
olic, both with near-papal in- 
sistence. But neither his erratic 
views nor his vicious modes are 
what’s so objectionable in his 
journalism; rather, it’s his snob- 
bery, and that can’t be laughed 
away. It can’t even be argued 
with, exactly, because ‘Waugh 
doesn’t stick to ideas — they're 
beneath his galloping sensibility. 
Thinking of the novels, John 
Updike once mentioned Waugh’s 
“sublime hard-heartedness.” In- 
cluding Brideshead Revisited in 
his recent 99 Novels, a slim 
volume of assessments of what 
he takes as the best modern 
English novels, Anthony Burgess 
— no man of the left — admits 
that Waugh often wrote ag 
though only the upper classes 
mattered. “Like most reviewers,” 
an Observer critic confessed in 
the early ‘60s, ‘I am of a conven- 
tionally liberal turn of mind; and 
the problem with which Mr. 


Waugh confronts us, is how to do_ 


him justice in spite of his views.” 
Indeed, indeed. 

Physically fat and generously 
sassy, The Essays; Articles and 
Reviews may well be more non- 
fiction Waugh than all but schol- 
ars and deepest admirers feel like 
owning. Gallagher divides the 
work chronologically, and some 
of it — Waugh’s Daily Mail 
dispatches from Abyssinia be- 
tween August and November of 
1935, for example — seems of 
academic interest now. But like 
George Orwell's journalism, this 
is a sturdy batch of writing to 
own and wade through, even 
with its ignorant muttering about 


“peasant stock” and “the Negro 
problem.” Waugh liked Orwell. 
“He has an unusually high moral 
sense and respect for justice and 
truth,-but he seems never to have 
been touched at any point by a 
conception of religious thought 
and life,” he wrote about him in 
1946. Waugh didn’t like C. Day- 
Lewis. In a 1951 BBC talk (the text 
of which appeared in the 
Listener ), he ruminated upon a 
National Book League exhibition, 
one of whose judges was 
“Professor Day-Lewis.” Waugh 
was ticked off because the judges 
had declared books on divinity 
ineligible for prizes, feeling that 
they fell into a group of nonfic- 
tion which, though often impor- 
tant, was usually’ ill-written. 
“There you have the progressive 
cat, a great brute of an animal, 
clear out of the bag,” huffed 
Waugh about Day-Lewis and the 
other judges. He was always 
huffing about something. Or any- 
thing. 
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inevitable analysis of gay men’s 
fascination with opera divas and 
jazz and blues singers, who in 


their emotional expressiveness 


and vulnerability became virtual 
icons of homosexual culture. 
Here is Bronski on the gay-male 
identification with Judy Garland 
and Barbra Streisand: “If Garland 
represented the pre-Stonewall 
sensibility, all hurt and empathy, 
Streisand was a new breed of gay 
idol. If it was Garland’s stamina 
that appealed to her audience, 
then it was Streisand’s chutzpah. 
When Streisand sings ‘Cry Me a 
River,’ she is out for blood, not 
sympathy.... The message ot 
post-Stonewall gay liberation 
politics was for gay people to 
express themselves, no matter 
what, It is no surprise that gay 
men immediately connected with | 
Barbra Streisand, and formed the - 
same sort of relationship with her 
that they had had with earlier 
stars,” 

With the arrival of gay libera- 


tion, the subtexts fade, and so 
Bronski turns his attention to gay 
cultural institutions — gay pub- 
lishing houses, theater com- 
panies, and newspapers and 


-Magazines — and to the emer- 


gence of the “gay consumer.” 

There is a particularly interesting 

analysis of the development of 

gay pornography, from an earlier 

preoccupation with effete boys’ 
to, more recently, that with 

mature men, a trend that Bronski 

contends reflects the increasing 

gay male self-acceptance of the 

1970s and ‘80s. He takes issue 
with feminist criticisms of por- 

nography, arguing that for gay 

men, pornography is a vital part 

of “a social permission to love 

themselves” and that it is there- 

fore distinct from heterosexual 

porn. Mainstream culture, he 

says, has reacted to contem- 

porary gay culture primarily by. 
trying to co-opt it, often without 

acknowledging the source; he 

notes in particular Madison Av- _ 
enue’s expropriation of the gay-" 
macho look. Another example is 

the mainstream’s exploitation of 

cross-dressing. Michael Jackson 

and Boy George, he says, “take 

the trappings of drag and ef- 

feminacy from their traditional 

gay contexts,” making these per- 

formers ‘palatable and evidently 

lovable to the straight world by 

removing the sexuality.” 

There is much more here, of 
course — Bette Davis and 
Marlene Dietrich, Torch Song 
Trilogy and La Cage aux Folles, 
gay-movement politics. (One 
thing missing is TV: there is no 
analysis of Dynasty, possibly 
because it offers pre-Stonewall 
sensibility in a post-Stonewall 
guise.) Bronski is a gay libera- 
tionist of the more radical stripe, 
and he makes a provocative case 
that seemingly disparate political, 
sexual, and cultural phenomena 
add up to a meaningful critique of 
society. That thesis won't appeal 
to everyone (in the gay communi- 
ty alone, the book has already 
been attacked in Bay Windows, 
Boston's culturally centrist gay 
newspaper, and for that matter 
Bronski’s decision not to address 
lesbian culture is bound to be 
controversial)’ But Culture Clash 
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JEFF THIEBAUTH 


‘remains a pioneering work be- 


cause its author has been able to 
see gay male culture and sensi- 
bility whole. He has defined a 
cultural universe and assembled 
its components in one place, and 
those who come after him will 
have to follow the paths he has 
mapped out. 


Continued from page 7 

a mouthpiece into a dish of water 
to make an inflated gurgling. His 
work is whimsical and 
fragmented, relying more on the 
wit of unexpected juxtapositions 
than on structure, Zorn appeared 
in Boston last month with 13 
musicians, all arranged in a semi- 
circle facing the audience, and a 
prompter, who generated the 
show's eight pieces by holding up 
cue cards to the group or to parts 
of it. Many of the pieces that were 
generated alternated lyrical 
passages — the harp melodies of 
the first piece, the blues bass riff 
of a latey one — with tempoless 
sound effects from a variety of 


John Zorn and company: raise vour hand if you're sure. 


synthesizers, reeds, or the phono- 
graphs spun by Christian 
Marclay (who played, among 
other tracks, a song by Edith 
Piaf). The clashing improvised, 
recorded, and_ group-noise 
Passages exposed the fragility of 
their melodies and, perhaps, 
mocked our reliance on recog- 
nizable phrases. 

Still, the variety was welcome. 
The first piece began with shim- 
mering textures from a pair of 
harpists: this sound was over- 
whelmed by a huge, angry collec- 
tive chord, all feedback and roar. 
Later in the same piece, the bass 
guitar strutted underneath a din 
of synthesized thunder. For the 
second work, organist Wayne 
Horvitz introduced a cornball, 
pseudo-gospel number that de- 
generated into primitive soap- 
opera organ. The third selection 
began with murky growls and 
demented, collective moans from 
half the group; these became 
monkey-like chatterings that 
were eventually obliterated by a 
eruption of pitchless noise. 
Further on, there were passages 
of countrvish guitar, and a sweet 


harp melody that was interrupted 
by spooky howling sounds. The 
music allowed for a few solos in 
the usual sense of the term 
(French-horn plaver Tom Varner 
made the most coherent state- 
ments), and several of the pieces 
asked the musicians to cue one 
another for solo snippets of vari- 
ous length. 

There were also some 
egregious snatches of theater: 
from time to time, some of the 
musicians would put on green 
headbands, which seemed to give 
them authority over the proceed- 
ings. The idea behind Zorn’s 
group is to offer musicians maxi- 
mum freedom. And the music 
they created was often surprising, 
sometimes funny, but rarely 
moving. Too frequently we 
seemed to be arriving back where 
we started without knowing the 
place any better. 


Hanrahan 


Continued from page 6 
jazz; because they lack the sus- 
tained tones and physical variety 


of trap drums, the vocabulary of 
congas remains on the Latino 
fringes of music's lingua franca. 
Cardona’s exuberance in the De- 
sire band reached a peak with his 
dramatic command of the tricky 
beat shifts in the regular set's last 


number, a_ traditional Cuban- 
voodoo chant for bass and drums 
that overthrew all notions of 
congas as tacked-on, inessential 
rhvthm sweeteners. 

But as lead soloist and singer, it 
was Bruce who overturned the 
most shopworn platitudes about 
supergroup star-trippers. Yes, 
he’s squandered vears in money- 
making folly like West, Bruce and 
Laing and collaborations with 
Robin Trower; but he’s also cast 
his lot with progressives ever 
since Cream soured, in 1969. It’s 
no accident that Hanrahan gave 
up singing after Coup de Tete 

‘and recruited Bruce for Desire 
Develops an Edge: after all, 
Hanrahan was familiar with the 
Scottish rock star's pungent vo- 
cals on Carla Bley’s Escalator 
over the Hill, as well as on solo 
albums like Songs for a Tailor. 
Bruce is one of the fading breed 


of Britishers who absorbed the 
verve of R&B singers without 
always grasping the nuances of 
their lyrics; this partly explains 
why he could phrase a laundry 
list as though it were the story of 
a broke-down piece of man. 
Good thing he can, too, since 
even on stage at the BSC, verve 
was all that saved a tendentious 
Vertical’s Currency number like 
“Two Heartedly.”” To his credit, 
Bruce has no illusions about his 
status as mostly sonic punctu- 
ation in Hanrahan’s numbers, 
and he can handle the sly timing 
and sensuous languor of Latinate 
ballads like Desire’s “Nancy (the 
Silence Focuses on You...) both 
in the studio and in concert. 
Unfortunately, Vertical’s Curren- 
cy highlights him as a fractured 
bard (in “Make Love 2” and 
“Describing It to Yourself as 
Convex’) rather than the gonzo 
bass improviser who embodied 
the idea of tensile strength during 
“What Is This Dance, Anyway?” 
last weekend. 

At the BSC, the near-sellout 
crowd was hesitant, even skep- 
tical, early on, as one number 
drifted into the next buoyed by 
Cardona and Haidalgo’s frenetic 
transitions. The yen for the famil- 
iar climaxed when one yahoo 
screamed for Cream’s “Deserted 
Cities of the Heart”; but for the 
evening's real reference points 


everyone had to wait until the | 


two encore numbers. Hanrahan 
gave the nod to Stubblefield, who 
tramped out the count to in- 
troduce Eddie Harris's “Listen 
Here,” the pioneering (1967) hit 
feature for electronic sax and 
Latin percussion, It was a bare- 
knuckles version, saucier and 
angrier than the original, that 
nevertheless traced the Desire 
lineage back to the original vears 
of pop fusion. Still, that was 
obscure source material com- 
pared to the finale, “Sunshine of 
Your Love.” How can this FM 
chestnut be at the root of New 
York conflux, you ask? Easy: 
Bruce and Hanrahan brought it 
into the told by setting up a 
straight but spiky reading of the 
song that bled into a lowhand 
bass-solo transition before the 
brass plavers chimed in with a 
New Orleans strut figure that 
brought the old warhorse to a 
prancing conclusion. Gave us a 
jolt that was hardly a dull sur- 
prise. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, MARCH 5, 1985 


SATURDAY 


11:00 a.m. (56) The War in Space (movie). They're 
coming, and we're trying to head them off at the 


ionosphere. 

Noon (2) WonderWorks: Clown White. Repeated 
from last week. At last, a use for mimes. The story of 
a mime who teaches a deaf boy how to com- 

municate. Lorene Yarnell stars. 

Noon (7) Basketball. Louisville vs. Memphis State. 
12:30 (56) The War of the Robots (movie). Thanks 
to the exceptionally sloppy job of Xeroxing (or use 
of some other brand of copy machine) on the part of 
WLVI, we can’t read the descriptive blurb that 
follows this listing on the weekly program schedule. 
You can probably figure it out well enough from the 
title. 

1:00 (2) Survival Special: Last Round-Up of the 
Elephants. Repeated from last week. A (possibly) 
parting look at Asian elephants in their natural 
surroundings. 

2:00 (2) Nova: Baby Talk. Repeated from last week. 
A study of language acquisition in infants, focusing 
on the contention of MIT's Noam Chomsky that kids 
are born with an innate ability to learn to talk. Since 
those infants who don't ever acquire language are 
clearly in the minority, this does not seem to us a 
difficult-to-support supposition. 

2:00 (7) Basketball. Villanova vs. Pitt. 

2:00 (56) Bruce Lee’s Secret (movie). He was 
maybe really a Pole? Bruce Li stars in one of 
seemingly several hundred kick-and-claw actioners 
based on the career of the late fighting movie star. 
3:00 (2) Nature: Osprey. Repeated from last week. 
For the bird lovers. 

4:00 (38) Executive Action (movie). Burt Lancaster 
and Robert Ryan star in a 1973 conspiracy-theory 
thriller about a millionaire who buys the Kennedy 
assassination. Something his stockholders wanted 
for Christmas. 

4:00 (56) Bruce Lee, We Miss You (movic). Do we? 
Is the void in our lives that great? Apparently B: uce 
Li was quite attached to the guy, and he spends this 
movie seeking revenge on Mr. Lee's killers. 

7:30 (38) We ’t Knock. Dana Hersey hosts this 
new local cultural-feature series. The premise is 
that Hersey and his TV 38 crew show up at some 
public place, barge in, and tape the host segments 
for the program. WSBK sent us tape of the We 
Don't Knock that will air next Saturday, and it’s not 
bad. Hersey, of course, is facing his bits without 
rehearsal, and he’s dealing with amateur talent for 
the location interviews. No surprise, then, that his 
attitude doesn’t get much beyond “‘game.”’ As for 
the “cultural reports” themselves, we receive them 
from local talents like Caria Nolin and Lenny Clarke. 
The talents do fine; it’s all very loose and easy to 
take. Substance? Sorry, not much. if these 
reporters had something to tell us we didn’t already 
know, they'd be great. Alas, that’s been the 
stumbling block for every local effort from Evening 
to Look. Nice trying, though. A little time, a little 
perfecting, and they might pull off their intention — 
an Evening show for people under 60. 

8:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth: 
Jungle. Repeated from last week. Host David 
Attenborough hacks his way into the world’s wet, 
noisy, and shady zones. 

9:00 (2) Skating Spectacular 1985. Thrills on ice, 
featuring US champions Tiffany Chin and Brian 
Boitano. 

9:00 (4) The Millionaires’ Ball. Live from the Hotel 
Meridien, Tom Bergeron, Barry Nolan, and Sara 
Edwards host past million-dollar Massachusetts 
lottery winners and draw one more. if we had a 
million dollars, we'd rent a movie and watch it 
instead of this show. 

10:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Jewel in the 
Crown, part 11. Repeated from last week. Sergeant 
Perron does not suffer Merrick gladly. Merrick 


Hot dots by Clit cial 


makes moves on Susan, and Sarah plots to scratch 
his designs. 


11:00 (2) Monty Python’s 
14:00 (38) alfred Present: “The Gentie- . 


man from America.” 

11:30 (2) The File on Jill Hatch, part three. The final 
episode in this drama about an Englishwoman’s 
marriage to a black American Gi takes our couple to 
London's immigrant quarters for refuge. 

11:30 (5) Enigma (movie). Martin Sheen and Sam 
Neill star in a spy yarn about KGB assassins out to 
rub out dissidents in Berlin. 

11:30 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘The Gift.” 
Midnight (38) Sherlock Holmes and the Woman 
in Green (movie). Rathbone and Bruce as Holmes 
and Watson facing one mean lady 


SUNDAY 


Noon (7) Basketball. The University of Washington 
vs. Notre Dame. 
1:00 (4) Basketball. Syracuse vs. Geor: 
2:00 (7) Basketball. Georgia Tech vs. + ll 
3:00 (2) Marshall McLuhan: The Man and His 

. A name-droppers’ delight. Tom Wolfe 
narrates this profile of the Canadian educator and 
social critic. Featured interviewees include Norman 
Mailer, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Jonathan Miller, and 
Pierre Trudeau. 
7:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth: 
Seas of Grass. David Attenborough visits what 
wildlife lives on God's lawns — anteaters in Brazil, 
bison in North America, and wildebeest in Africa. 
7:30 (38) Hockey. BU vs. BC. 
8:00 (2) Nature: Forest in the Sea. Slogging through 
the kelp off the coast of California. 
8:00 (5) Rodney Dangerfield Special. Rodney hosts 
detractors Morgan Fairchild, Harvey Korman, Dick 
Butkus, and Bubba Smith. 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Jewel in the 
Crown, part 12. Seems to us that this production 
has one hell of a lot of ends to tie up in two 
concluding episodes. To date, the only connection 
some of the characters have is that they've heard of 
one another. Tonight, the Japanese surrender to 
the Allies, and Merrick, to Guy Perron’s relief, is 
recalled to Delhi. To be repeated on Tuesday at 10 
p.m. on Channel 44. 
9:00 (5) Moonlighting (movie). Bruce Willis and 
Cybill Shepherd star in a pilot movie for a series of 
he same name scheduled to begin on Tuesday at 
10 p.m. Cybill plays a retired and ripped-off fashion 
model who turns to (what else?) being a private 
detective. a room for only one Remington 
Steele on T 
10:00 (2) aayotery: Christie Mysteries: The 
Case g the Middle-Aged Wife. In which a woman 
loses faith in her faithless husband and seeks 
happiness phy ab newspaper ad. 

38) A . Will you guys let me 

back on the show even if | didn’ t a that We Don't 
Knock is the greatest piece of television since 


Playhouse 90? 
11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. 
MONDAY 


8:00 (2) WonderWorks: Tai/ of the Tiger. This 
week’s family-drama presentation concerns a 
ing model-airplane freak determined to rebuild a 
iger Moth fighter with the help of an aging pilot and 
three ghosts. 
8:00 (5) Franklin: From Santo Domingo with Love 
One of a set of two no doubt well-intentioned 
specials this evening. This is the story of a 14-year- 
old boy who shines shoes in the barrio in Santo 
Domingo until he is befriended by a couple of 
—- tourists who take him home to live in 


Michael Caine stars as the 
amoral of mod-day London in this 
excellent 1966 comedy/drama about ethics and the 
meaning of it all. Also starring Shelley Winters. 
8:30 (5) Rosey: The Gentle Genius. Lovell 
takes us down to Little Rock to report the human- 

interest story of Roosevelt Thompson — a high- 
school success killed in a tragic accident. 
9:00 (2) American Playhouse: The Ghost Writer. 
Mark Linn-Baker and Claire Bioom star in a drama 
based on Philip Roth's story of an ambitious young 
writer who tries to move in on his mentor. 

9:00 (4) Romance on the Orient Express (movie). 
Chery! Ladd stars in another saga set aboard that 
train of trains. 


TUESDAY — 


7:30 (7) Entertainment Tonight. Tonight's enter- 
tainment includes a chat with Miami Vice hunker 
Don Johnson, who talks about his character and the 
show’s secrets of success. To be repeated tonight 
at 11:30 p.m. 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Quebec 
Nordiques. 

8:00 (2) Nova: A Mathematical Mystery Tour. A 
plunge into the completely world of 
theoretical (or pure) math, practitioners of which 
deal with such everyday problems as finding a 
number bigger than the- biggest number and 
making parallel lines meet. World hunger. Just think 
for a minute about world hunger. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44. 

8:00 (56) Harry and Walter Go to New York (movie). 
James Caan and Elliott Gould star as two failing 
vaudevilleans who fall in with a safe-cracker. 

9:00 (2) Frontline: A Frontline investigation. 
Pulitzer-winning investigative reporter Seymour 
Hersh investigates something. Because, we are 
told, of the “sensitive nature of. the piece,” the 
Frontline people aren't saying any more than that. 
Well okay, but if we bother to stay home and tune in, 
this better not be about bribing forest rangers who 
catch people fishing without.a license. To be 
— on Friday at 7 p.m. on Channel 44. 

9:00 (7) Kids Don’t Tell (movie). Another exploi- 
tation of child molesting. This one stars Michael 
Ontkean and JoBeth Williams in the story of a 
filmmaker whose personal life is disrupted by his 
reaction to working on. a movie about child 
molesting. 

10:00 (5) Moonlighting. The series. With Cybill 
Shepherd and Bruce Willis. Only if you could stand 
the pilot movie. 
10:00 (44) Mas’ Theatre: The Jewel in the 
Crown, part 12. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 
11:30 (7) Entertainment Tonight. Repeated from 
this — at 7:30 p.m. 

ht (38) The Lavender Hill Mob (movie). One 
of those terribly clever British comedies starring 
Alec Guinness. This time with Stanley Holloway and 
as a timid bank clerk leading a misfit gang of 
robbers. 


WEDNESDAY 


all over. in this, he’s 
Fother Noah ivers, ex-con turned 


, Author (movie). Al Pacino, Dyan 
Gannon and yg Weld star in this comedy 
about a down-and-out playwright whose wife 
deserts him and jeaves him with some kids from her 
previous marriage. Sounds like an attempt to class 
up the old Brady Bunch motif to te 
10:30 (2) The Precious Legacy. A documentary on 
Eastern European Jewish history, featuring exhi- 
bition artifacts from the Czechoslovakia State 
Collection of Judaica. 
Midnight (38) No Time for Love (movie). Ciaudette 
Colbert stars as a magazine photographer who falis 
in love with Fred MacMurray as a ditch digger. From 
1943, when life could be simple. 


THURSDAY 


8:00 (2) Mystery: Agatha Christie Mysteries: The 
Case of the Discontented Soldier. More happy 
solutions from Parker Pyne. in this, a retired major 
seeks relief from boredom. 

8:00 (5) Buddy, Buddy (movie). Jack Lemmon and 
Walter Matthau together again in a comedy about a 
hired assassin and his bumbling efforts to fulfill his 
mission. On the hopeful side, this does costar Paula 
Prentiss. 

8:00 (38) Fail Safe (movie). Henry Fonda and Walter 
Matthau star in the 1964 World War Ill scare movie 
about a SAC bomber that goes too far. 

8:00 (56) Street Killing (movie). Andy Griffith and 
Bradford Diliman star in a crime yarn about a New 
York DA tracking down a crooked pol. 

9:30 (4) Television Parts. Former Monkee Michael 
Nesmith hosts a half hour of oddball music videos 
and other weird stuff. Featured are Martin Mull and 
Jim Stafford. 

10:00 (44) Nova: A Mathematical Mystery Tour. 
Repeated from Tuesday at8 p.m. & 


FRIDAY 


7:00 (44) Frontline: A Frontline investigation. 
‘Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 

8:00 (7) The Magic of David Vil. Once 
we actually start watching these magic shows, they 
turn out to be fairly entertaining. It’s the prospect of 
watching a magic show that bores us. Anyway, this 
evening the master illusionist is joined if guest 
oe Angie Dickinson, Terri ‘Copley, and Peggy 


ing. 

$00" (56) A S' is Watching (movie). Kate 
Mulgrew and Rip Torn in'a terror tale about a 
psychopath who kidnaps a famous journalist and 
her daughter and hides them under a train station. 
Who would think to look? 

9:00 (2) The Paratores: Two Brothers, Four Hands. 
By themselves, the facts emphasized in the title are 
of ineuticlers interest to justify a half hour of public 
What we have here are Anthony and 


8:00 (2) National Geographic Ballad of the 
Irish Horse. An equestrian tour of the Emerald Isle, 
featuring the country’s horses, trainers, and 
breeders, plus a look at the Dublin Horse Show. 
8:00 (38) The Mirror Cracked (movie). Liz Taylor 
and Rock Hudson star in a 1980 adaptation of 
Agatha Christie's Miss Marple 

8:00 (44) Marshall McLuhan: Man and His 


Repeated from Sunday at 3 p.m. 
8:00 (56) Murder by Decree (movie). Christopher 
Plummer, James Mason, and Donald Sutherland 
star in a fairly fine Sherlock Holmes yarn with the 
great detective on the trail of Jack the Ripper and 
Fey head-to-head with the Freemasons. 

(2) Discover: The World of Science. One of the 
two medical breakthroughs discussed on this show 
will be a revolutionary cardiac defibrillator. Proba- 
bly no laughing matter if you need one. The other 
featured thing here will be a promising new 
treatment for bone disease. Peter Graves hosts. On 


Joseph ‘Paratore, piano duo, playing on all fours 
from their studio in Belmont in the presence of 
Robert J. Lurtsema. They'll do some Strauss, 
Brahms, and Mozart, plus Saint-Saéns’s Carnival of 
the Animals. Simulcast on WGBH (89.7 FM). 
9:30 (2) Merton: A Film Biography of 
Merton. Alternate title: Thomas: A Film Bio....A 
profile of Trappist Thomas Merton, well-regarded 
spiritual writer, mystic, and social critic. Interviews 
are conducted with Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Joan 
Baez, and the Dalai Lama. Does everyone know one 
another? 
10:30 (44) Austin City Limits. With music from Joe 
and Eric Johnson. 
t (7) Hot HitVideo. Same old stuff. Music 


' and silly pictures from the Police, the Cars, and 


Kool & the Gang. 

with Mick J Lee Roth, the Cars, 

Madonna, and 


SATURDAY 


Noon (WGBH) Folk Heritage. A special program, 
featuring highlights from many different aspects of 
the folk idiom. 

1:00 (WCRB) Live from the Met. Nello Santi 
conducts Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, with Maliponte, 
Moldoveanu, Carlson, Berberian, and Redman. 
2:00 to 6:00 (WERS) The Gold Rush. Girl groups 
and Donna Summer. 

4:30 (WHRB) La Hora Latina. 

5:00 (WMFO) A Few Raisins. A new show featuring 
(wr participation radio. 

WHRB) Streetcorner S Doo- 
sounds from the '50s and ' 
6:00 (WUMB) Celtic Twilight. The music of Iretand 
and Britain. 

8:00 (WCRB) Boston S Orchestra (live). 
Kurt Masur conducts the Suite from Berg's Lulu and 
Handel's Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, with soprano 
Faye Robinson, tenor Vinson Cole, and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus. 

10:00 (WGBH) The Hitchhiker's Guide to the 
Galaxy. Frog starfighters attack and capture Zafod. 


SUNDAY 


7:00 a.m. to noon (WBCN) Boston Review. 
This morning's program features interviews with 
former US ambassador Robert White, who talks 
about Central America and his recent trip to South 
Korea; choreographer Elisa Monte; and Bob 
Murray, author of The Tax Man, who offers income- 
tax advice. Also, author Mike Schwartz looks at 
anti-Catholicism, and consumer reporter Jack Gillis 
assesses 1985 motor vehicles. 

7:00 a.m. (WBOS) Up to Date. Tune in and find out 
how our city’s infrastructure is maintained. 

8:00 a.m. (WAAF) Live Wire. Karen Grace's guests 
include Dr. Joseph Kelly, a maxillofacial surgeon 
who talks about sports-related injuries in schools, 
Dave Cowens of the Bay State Bombadiers, and the 
owners of Computer General in Framingham 

8:00 a.m. to 1:00 (WFNX) Sunday Jazz Jeff 
Turton hosts a morning of jazz. 

8:00 to noon (WMJX) Sunday Morning Jazz. The 
best of David Sanborne. 

Noon (WBCN) Ticket To Ride. The Beaties: their 
musical and cultural influence. 
Noon (WBUR) Concert Music. Music of Fauré, 


Bach, and Mozart. 

Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Concerts. Sergiu 
Celibidache conducts the Curtis Institute of Music 
Symphony Orchestra in the Overture to Rossini’s La 
gazza ladra and Debussy's /beria. 

1:00 (WFNX) Strictly Reggae. Three oy of roots, 


2:30 (WICN) Afternoon at the Opera. Herbert von 
Karajan conducts the Berlin Philharmonic in Bizet's 's 
Carmen, with Baltsa, Carreras, Dam, Barbeaux, and 


Berbie. 
3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim. Lui Collins and Bob 


Holmes. 

3:00 (WGBH) The Bach Connection. The fifth in a 
13-part program celebrating the year of Bach 
features Scarlatti's Esercizi (1738). 

6:00 (WICN) Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Georg 
Solti conducts Schoenberg's Moses und Aron, with 
Mazura, Langridge, Haugland, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Chorus, and members of the Glen Ellyn 
Children's Choir. 


_7:00 (WBCN) Nocturnal Emissions. UK special with 


7:00 (WBUR) A Musical Authentic 
instruments and interpretations. The Smithson 
Quartet performs a program of music by Haydn. 
7:30 to 9:30 (WBRS) Black Star Liner. Artist 
profiles, interviews, and a historical exploration of 
reggae and Jamaican culture. This week, reggae 
dance hall. 

8:00 to 10:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. Deb Brady 
hosts two solid hours of virgin vinyl, session tapes, 
and local classics. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Riccardo 
Chailly conducts the Cologne Radio Symphony and 
Children’s Choir in Massenet’s Werther, with 
Domingo, Obraztsova, Auger, Grundheber, and 
Moll. Also, selections fromm Massenet’s Manon. 
8:15 (WICN) Preview. Dr. Paul Shannon discusses 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale), which will 
be performed by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
next Sunday at 6 p.m. 

8:30 (WATD) Vox Foxi and a Shot of Rhythm and 
Blues. Female groups and dances of the ‘60s. 

8:30 WCRB Sunday Night Opera House. Danie! 
Barenboim conducts the Orchestre de Paris in 
Saint-Saéns’s Samson et Dalila, with Obraztsova, 
Domingo, Bruson, and Lioyd. 

10:00 (WFNX) Little Walter's Time Machine. 
Walter presents rock-and-roll cuts from the ‘SOs, 
including unreleased goodies. 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biecuit Flower Hour. The Best 
of the Biscuit: Bruce Cockburn and Scandal. 

11:00 (WBOS) Live from Gilley’s. Jerry Jeff Walker: 


7:56 a.m. (WEE!) Ski Reports. More snow stuff. 
Weekdays: 8:56 a.m. and 2:56 and 7:56 p.m. 
Saturdays: 6:56 and 8:48 a.m., throughout the 
winter season. 

Noon (WGBH) MusicAmerica. Count 

5:30 (WZBC) Boston College Radio Theatre (live). 

June’s First Love. The month or the woman? 

7:00 (WMBR) "MBR Piayhouse (live). A half hour of 
live comedy with Such a Headache. Tonight, a fun- 
filled visit to a hospital emergency room. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Danie! Baren- 

boim conducts Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6 
(Pastorale), Debussy’s Préjude a |'aprés-midi d'un 
pool. and Scriabin's Symphony No. 4 (Poem of 


Midnight (WGBH) $s Sextour 
mystique and Symphon 


WEDNESDAY 


12:30 (WBUR) Quantz's Trio for 


Concert Music. 
Viola d’Amore, Flute, Violin, and Continuo, Bloch’s . 


Violin Concerto, Schumann's Five Pieces in Folk 


(WICN) Keyboard C 
and Seventy-Five Years of Frédéric Chopin,” per- 
formed by Viadimir Pachmann, Shura Cherkassky, 
Witold Maicuzynski, Artur Rubinstein, Viadimir 


discs. 
8:30 (WMFO) On the Town (live). The Space 
Pioneers offer experimental rock. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Simon Rattle 
conducts Stravinsky's Symphonies of Wind Instru- 
ments, Schoenberg's Quartet No. 2 for Voice and 
Orchestra, with ome Elise Ross, and Sibelius’s 


Symphony No. 
9:00 (WHRB) ecieais Disc Monitor. 
9:30 (WUMB) Black ives. The role of the 


black officer in the Boston Police Department, with 
superintendent Bill Celester and crime officer Yves 
Dambrevialle. 

12:30 a.m. (WHRB) Train to Disaster. Punk and 
psychedelic music of the ‘50s and ‘60s. 


MONDAY 


THURSDAY 


11:30 a.m. (WMFO) The Dutch Jazz Scene 
Revisited. Loek Dikker/Pierre Courbois Sextet and 
the Diamond Five with Cees Slinger. 
6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. Don Futterman telis 
“The Hairy Man.” 
7:00 (WMBR) Black Perspectives. The music of 
Miriam oy eal on her 53rd birthday. 
7:30 (WBRS) Black Show. Celtic and 
European folk music. Tonight, a selection of songs 
sung in Scots Gaelic. 
one Shep Talk. -fi tips. 
9:00 (WCRB) Detroit Symphony. David Atherton 
conducts Tchaikovsky's Hamlet, Spohr's Clarinet 
Concerto No. 4, with —— Stoltzman, and 
Walton's Symphony No. 


TUESDAY 
6:00 a.m. (WHRB) Jazz 
6:28 a.m. (WBZ) Providing skiing 
updates for New England skiers four times daily: 
6:28 and 10:28 a.m., 5:28 and 9:28 p.m. 


8:00 a.m. (WHRB) What’s Happening. A survey of 
local events. 
Noon (WUMB) Both Sides Now. The Dave 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Whun Chung conducts Mozart's Symphony No 
the Dvorak Violin Concerto, with Kyung-Wha 
Chung, and Prokofiev's Symphony No. 6. 
11:00 (WCRB) Music from ireland. This pr 
includes performances by the Irish Symi 
Orchestra, pianist Veronica McSwiney, mezzo- 
soprano Bernadette Greevy, harpist Derek Bell, and 
De Danann. 
beta a.m. (WHRB) Dub Frequency. Reggae and 


tm: (HOUR) Al Leng, 


FRIDAY 


7:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. Celebrates 
International Women's Day with a program of music 


by Bayreuth, Coolidge, Rainier, Bauer, Barkin, 
Crawford, and others. 

8:00 a.m. (WHRB) The Blue Note Tradition. 
Spotlighti “+ jazz artist and a label. 

2:00 to 4:00 (WERS) Fuse Box (live). Featuring a 
local band. 


Adam Fischer 
2:00 (WGBH) Boston 


Symphony Orchestra (live). 
Adam Fischer conducts two works by Beethoven: 
the Overture to Prometheus and the Piano Con- 
certo No. 4, with Krystian Zimerman; and two works 
by Barték : Romanian Folk Dances and the Suite 
from The Miraculous Mandarin. 


6:30 (WGBH) Jazz Decades. British Hotel Dance 
Band (1920s); Louis and Sidney (1940); California 
= Roll Jazz Band (1969); Charlie Barnet (1940). 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Kari MUnchinger 
conducts the Vienna Philharmonic in Schubert's 
Overture in D 0.556; andRudolf Serkin plays 
Schubert's Piano Sonata in A D.959. 
9:00 (WCRB) Boston Orchestra. 
Michael Tilson Thomas conducts Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale), Barber's Knoxville: 
Summer of 1915, with Edith Wiens, and Ravel's Ma 


Mére I'Oye. 
) The Paratores: Two Brothers Four 


~ Hands. Local talent and well-known pieces. Simul- 


Forum 
. Jill Conway 
asks, “is Higher Education Conquering Sexism?” 


WAAF 107.3 FM WGBH 89.7 FM 
WATD 95.9 FM WHRB 95.3 FM 
WBCN 104.1 FM WHTT 103.3 FM 
WBOS 92.9 FM WICN 90.5 FM 
WBRS 91.7 FM WMBR 88.1 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM WMFO 91.5 FM 
WBZ 1030 AM WMJX 106.7 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM 1510 AM 
WOLW 1330°AM “WRKO 680 AM 
S00 AM “WROR 98.5 FM 
WERS 68.9 FM WTTP 1060 AM 
WENX 101.7 FM WUMB 91.9 FM 
WUNR 1600 AM 


Le wo the less specialized side of things, we also get Been 
segments on falcons, art forgery, and high-tech 
ping-pong. 
Sd 9:00 (4) Father of Heli Town (movie). Another role ait 
| 
‘ 
| 
: 
| 
Style for Cello, and Zelenka’s Capriccio No. 1 
4 
Horowitz, and others 
7:00 (WHRB) New Releases. The latest ciassicai 
rockers, and reggae, with host Michael Perkins. ee 
2:00 (WCRB) New England Concert Hall. High- : , 
lights from the Newton Choral Society's recent 5 . 
concert, including Bloch’'s Sacred Service and 


SATURDAY 2 


Millie Jackson's big gritty voice raps 
royally as it digs into some quiet, homely 
truths about love and infidelity. You can catch 
up on the woman who made Caught Up a 
mid-’70s soul triumph at the Berklee Per- 
formance Center, 136 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, tonight at 9. Tickets are $13.50; call 
266-1400. 

Jerzy Kawalerowicz was a postwar Polish, 
filmmaker who chafed at creating movies 
about the joys of socialist realism and began 
making movies about men and women 
caught up in the forces of history — that is, 
movies about Poland trying to remake itself. 
The Harvard Film Archive's series “History 
Lessons: The Films of Jerzy Kawalerowicz,” 
the first in America devoted to him, runs 
through March 23. Tonight's offerings are The 
Shadow, about a wartime resistance leader, 
and A Night of Remembrance, 
Kawalerowicz’s first solo feature. The former 
is at 7 p.m., the latter at 9:30 p.m., at 24 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge; call 495-4700. 


SUNDAY 3 


Back in 1946 James Agee located the energy 
source of that mysterious genre film noir 
when he wrote, “For so many years so much 
has been forbidden or otherwise made 
impossible in Hollywood that crime has 
offered one of the few chances for getting any 
sort of vitality on-screen.” The noir film- 
makers forced us to realize that everything 
was not hunky-dory in World War II America. 
Now the Coolidge Corner Moviehouse (290 
Harvard Street, Brookline) is launching what 
it calls “the biggest film noir series ever put on 
in Boston,” one that includes such inheritors 
of the grand tradition as John Boorman’s 
Point Blank, with Lee Marvin in the best 
transcription-to-film of thriller writer Richard 
Stark, and Peter Yates’s 1973 The Friends of 
Eddie Coyle, which brought to the screen the 
aura of shattered expectations that hangs over 
George V. Higgins’s Boston like a memory 
from its Puritan past. Today, at 4:20 and 7:45 
p-m., there’s Laura, which turned Gene 
Tierney into a screen goddess. And at 2:35, 6, 
and 9:25, in Night and the City, Richard 
Widmark electrifies the screen as an 
American grifter clipping the night people of 
London's Soho. Call 734-9507 for details, 


MONDAY + 


Irish tenor John McCormack was the 
Luciano Pavarotti of the ‘20s, singing opera’s 
greatest hits and Ireland’s weepiest ballads 
with equal flair. And throughout the city, 
Boston Lyric Opera/John McCormack 
Week is being commemorated by a variety of 
events. At 5:30 p.m. today, Frederick Man- 
ning, founder of the John McCormack Socie- 
ty, gives a lecture on the tenor’s life and art at 
Faneuil Hall; at 7 p.m., the films Song of My 
Heart and Wings of the Morning, in which 
McCormack starred, are screened at Joseph P. 
Tynan School, 650 East Forth Street, South 
Boston. The week’s highlight is a_per- 
formance by Robert White of the songs 
McCormack made famous; it takes place 
Friday at 8 p.m. in Converse Hall, 88 Tremont 
Street, Boston. The films and the lecture play 
around Boston through Sunday; check 
“Talks” and ‘Film Specials,” or call 267-1512. 


TUESDAY 


A jaunt up to the Museum of American 
Textile History, 800 Massachusetts Avenue, 
North Andover, sounds like one of those 
paralyzing grade-school field trips about 
cloth through the ages. But “Negro Cloth: 
Northern Industry & Southern Slavery,” 
which opens today, takes on a much more 
involved topic: how New England mills fed 
upon Southern slavery by providing coarse 
fabrics suitable for clothing slaves. The 
museum is open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. today, 


, and admission is $2, $1 for children under.16 - 


and the elderly; call 686-0191. 


WEDNESDAY 6 


Donald F. Glut’s fields of expertise include 
movies, dinosaurs, and movies with 


: a paean to John McC 


dinosaurs; it’s the last topic, “Fantasy 
Dinosaurs of the Movies,” that he discusses 
at 2 p.m. today at the Museum of Science, 
Science Park, Boston. The illustrated lecture is 
free, as is admission every Wednesday 
afternoon (from 1 to 4 p.m.) at the museum; 
call 742-6088. 


THURSDAY 


Richard Hell's last release, the cassette- 
only R.1.P., was at once a long, demystifying 
look at his seminal punk career and an 
abandonment of it. Whatever his new phase 
— or face — is, it’s sure to be as slippery as it 
is intriguing. Go to Hell at the Paradise, 967 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, tonight at 
7:30, where the laff-riot Swinging Erudites are 
opening; call 254-2052. 

March coritinues to come in like a lion as 
the brassy vocals and accordion of Queen Ida 
and the Bon Temps Zydeco Band fill both 
Fitchburg and Cambridge with a warm, 
southeastern gust of Cajun rhythm. They play 
tonight at 8 at Weston Auditorium, Fitchburg 
State College, and tomorrow at Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Streets, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets are $7 in Fitchburg (call 
345-2151) and $7.50 in advance, $8.50 at the 
door in Cambridge (call 547-5704). 


FRIDAY 8 


Leslie Fiedler called Russ Meyer's break- 
through skin flick, The Immoral Mr. Teas, 
“funny, profound, and sad,” but we always 
thought that was like saying he bought 
Playboy for the articles. Rear Window gives 
you a chance to decide for yourself tonight at 
8 at the Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth 
Street, Brookline, and our own Owen 
Gleiberman, who as guest programmer 
selected this legendary 1959 production, is 
there to defend his choice in person. Call 
277-4618. 

Eric Bogosian is a performance artist 
whose rapid-fire monologues and impersona- 
tions place his work in a twilight zone of 
threatening humor halfway between stand- 
up comedy and sociological investigation. In 
Funhouse, he proved himself a connoisseur of 
the low-lifestyle, mimicking slobs and strip- 
pers and heavy-metal goons with exactitude 
and an almost vicious fury; this time around, 
his show's called Shots (Drinking in 
America), and you can be sure it takes plenty 
of pot shots at the venal, the salacious, and 
the just plain corrupt. It plays tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, 955 Boylston Street, Boston. - 
Tickets are $6; call 266-5152. 

The French Library's celebration of Jean 
Cocteau includes a series of his films, of 
course, but tonight, tomorrow, and Sunday, 
there’s a quite different double bill: a 
screening of his film Blood of a Poet and a 
puppet performance of his surrealist play The 
Eiffel Tower Wedding Party. The Bertie 
Puddlepoop Puppet Theatre does this French 
bourgeois wedding of the ‘20s, in English, at 8 
each night, with music by the French Library 
Chamber Players. Admission is $2.50; call 
266-4351. 


SATURDAY 9 


Jazzercise is all the rage, but to see how 
those who know dance to jazz music, check 
out the Danny Sloan Dance Company, 
which is going to tap dance through life 
tonight at 8 at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Road, Uphams Corner, Dorchester. 
Tickets are $6; call 876-2984. 


SUNDAY 10 


Of the world’s religious holidays, the 
Jewish celebration of Purim has got to be one 
of the most lighthearted; it celebrates the 
aborting of a pogrom by fast-talking Queen 
Esther. B’nai B'rith Hillel hosts a Purim 
celebration from 1 to 4:30 p.m. today at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, with games, musicians, 
dancing, theatricals, stiltwalkers, jugglers, 
children’s activities, art exhibitions, and 
“food! food!” Admission is $1; call 266-3882. 


(Mark Moses, Scott Rosenberg, and 
Michael Sragow helped with this week's 
column.) 
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Saturday the 9th: tappin’ at the Strand 
is Tuesday: cotton fields back home ah 
oe 
he 
Friday: just puppets on a string at a Wedding Party is 
fi 


The 900 lets you program your 
favorite shows from the comfort 
of your easy chair. Simply press 
the Program button on the remote 
control and instructions will 
appear on your TV screen to let 
you program up to eight shows as 
far as 1 year in advance. 


This deluxe table model also 
converts into a high-performance 


portable recording system in 
seconds with an optional video 
camera and battery. 


The amazing RCA VKP900 
- cOnvertible.VCR. It’s two VCR's in 
one. 


To obtain your RCA $100 rebate 
check, send in the coupon we will 
give you along with proof of 
purchase. Please allow eight 
weeks for delivery. 


Offer expires May 14th 


See your participating RCA dealer 


- 
uxe a e n 
START DATE 11/08/84 
. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 


is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 


ID 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: Informetion Center. 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
___ Immediate and continuing support, medical and 

legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our March 26 issue. 


AILDREN 


ALTERNATIVE FAMILY CINEMA at Off the Wall, 
15 Pearl St., Central Sq., Cambridge, presents 
films for children at 1 and 2:30 p.m.; admission 
$1.25. March 2-3: The World of Maurice Sendak. 
March 9-10: The Animated Picture Books of 
Gene Dietch. 
ARTHRITIS FOUNDATION (542-6535) presents 
a teen night, with food and drink, video, music, 
and dancing, March 9 from 9 p.m. to midnight at 
Chuck E. Cheese's Pizza Time Theatre, 139 
Endicott St., Danvers. Donation $5.95, to benefit 
the foundation. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Adults 
$4, children and seniors, $3; Fri. 6-9 p.m. free. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE presents 
Snow White at 2 p.m. March 2 at New England 
Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $6, 
$4.50, and $3.50; call 277-3277. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston, presents films and storytelling for 
preschoolers at 3 p.m. Free; groups must make 
reservations. March 5: “Alligators All Around,” 
“Chicken Soup with Rice,” “The Case of the 
Elevator Duck,” “The Mole in the Zoo,” and 
“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq. 
Boston, presents free storytelling at 1:30 p.m, 
March 2: the Enchanted Story Tree. March 9: 
Sharon Kennedy, Irish ta 
CAMBRIDGE YWCA (49° 5050). 7 Temple St., 
Cambridge, presents ldren’s pr°crams. 
March 2, 1-4:30 p.m. m 2s and sp ages 
five-12; $6. March 9, 1-4:30 p.m.: ice skating, 
ages five-12; $6. ‘ 
CHILDREN’S ACADEMY OF PERFORMING 
ARTS (631-8599), presents Destiny Fri. at 8 p.m. 
and Sat. at 2 p.m. through March 9 at Clifton 
Lutheran Church, 150 Humphrey St., 
Marbiehead. Tickets $4 adults, $3 children. 


CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Rte. 27, Acton. Tues., Thurs. 
and Fri. 1:30-4:30 p.m., Wed., Sat., and Sun. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $4, children $3. 
CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL Sat. at 1:30 p.m. 
at 51 Walden St., Concord; 369-5879. Admission 
$1.50. March 9: Babes in Toyland. 
DETOURS, excursions for kids 11-16, sponsored 
by the Children’s Museum. Advance reservations 
required (426-6500, ext. 240). Each trip $4. 
March 6, 3:30-5:15 p.m.; the Computer Museum. 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Cail 
552-7148. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 
lopes, camels, llamas, birds. Lecture series 
Sundays at 2 p.m.; admission $1, children and 
elders 50¢. Admission to Children's Zoo $1. 
LE GRAND DAVID and His Magic 
Company perform March 3 at 3 and 8 p.m., 
March 9 at 8 p.m., and March 10 at 3 p.m. at the 
Cabot St. Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Adults 
$6, under 12, $4; call 927-3677. 
MAGIC GARDEN (259-8161), Ball Field Rd., 
Lincoln, presents family activities. March 2, 10 
am., Brooks Auditorium: film The Point, $2. 
March 10, 2-4 p.m., Smith Gym: roller skating; 
skates provided; $3.25. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(259-9500). Drumlin Farm (259-9807), South 
Great Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, under 15 and seniors, $1.50. 
Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m., 50¢ extra. Sunday 
Programs at 2:30 p.m. are no charge above 
ission fee. March 3: film Our Wildlife 
Heritage. March 10: rabbits. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers children's 
activities Wed.-Fri. 3:30-4:45 p.m. Museum 
admission $3.50. March 6-8: ancient Egyptian 
sculpture. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues..-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. The Drop-in Center is open Sat. 10 a.m.- 
noon and 1-4 p.m., Sun., 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, 
students $4, over 65 and under 17, $3; Wed., 1-4 
p.m., free; Fri. 5-10 p.m., half price. Through April 
28: pinhole photography. Permanent: sun lab. In 
the planetarium: “Stars of the Season," “Death 
Stars and Dinosaurs” (through March 17); 
admission 50¢ extra. Sat. 9 a.m.-2 p.m.: com- 
puter “Drop in Time.” Sun. from 1-4 p.m.: 
comiputer ‘Fun Time.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Whart, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5, children ages four-15, $3, stu- 
dents and elders $4. Through March 29: free 
admission to Boston adults Fri., 4-9 p.m. March 
4: opening of “Fish as Art: Reflections in an 
Oriental Pool.” 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), East 
india Sq., Salem, presents Doll's Day March 2 at 
10:30 a.m., with prizes for most beautiful, most 
mission $1.50, accompanying adults free. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances Sat. and Sun. at 1 and 3 p.m; 
admission $3. March 2-3: “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” “The Hare and the Tortoise,” and 
“Three Billy Goats Gruff,” by Bob Hartman. 
March 9-10: “Tales of the Leatherman,” by 
Pandemonium Puppets. 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. 
THEATRE FOR CHILDREN (969-2516) presents 
Rapunzel March 6 at 10 a.m. and 12:15 p.m. at 
John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Tickets $3. 
TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. March 9-10, 10 
am.-4 p.m.: maple sugaring; $2 adults, $1 
children. 
YOUTH PRO MUSICA presents an ali-Mozart 


concert March 10 at 7:30 p.m. at Central - 


Congregational Church, 218 Wainut St., Newton. 
Tickets $5. Also, a parlor recital at 6 p.m. in the 
church, followed by the concert. Tickets $25; call 
332-9766. " 


LUBS 


BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), Dalton & 
Belvidere Sts., Boston. Thursdays: One o’Clock 
BACKSIDE RESTAURANT (326-2144), 640 
Washington St., Dedham. March 2-3: Thumbs 


Up. 
BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. Reservations suggested; 
jacket and tie required, jeans forbidden. Pianists 
play 4:30-8 p.m.; Mon., Wed., David Sparr; Tues.. 
Thurs., Jack Hahn; Fri., Sat. Tom Walsh. Thurs., 
8:30 p.m.: “The Height of Glamour,” Arthur Lee 
and his orchestra, with female vocalist. Fri., Sat., 
8 p.m.-midnight: Larry Cooper and his orchestra. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (283-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. Thurs.: Comedy All-Stars. 
BOSTONIAN HOTEL (523-3600), Faneuil Hail 
Marketplace, Boston. Makoto Takenaka plays 
solo Sun. 4-9 p.m., and in a duo Thurs.-Fri. 5-9 
p.m. and Sat. 6-9 p.m 

CAFE AT THE ATRIUM (491-3749), 50 Church 
St., Cambridge. Piano music in the Atrium 


Lounge: Sun., 7-11 p.m., and Wed., 8:30- 12:30 
p.m.: Lou Silvestri. Mon.-Tues., 6-11 p.m.: 
Makoto Takenaka. Wed.-Fri., 5-7 p.m.: Rebecca 
Levinson. Thurs., Fri, Sat., 8:30-12:30 p.m.: 
Rachel Nicalozzo with Bruno Raberg, bass. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. March 2: Swimming Pool Q's, Skin, O- 
Positive. March 8: Til Tuesday. March 9: Del 
Fuegos, Tail Gators, Scruffy the Cat. 
CHARLIE’S TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. March 8-9: Hilton Ruiz 
and Art Davis. 

CHARLES HOTEL (864-1200), Bennett and Eliot 
Sts., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At Regatteber, 
March 2: the Jamie Baum Quartet with Fred 
Hirsch. March 3: the Herb Pomeroy Quintet. 
March 6: the Mike Metheny Quartet. 

CHINA STAR (471-2255), 105 C St. Quincy. 
March 2: Monk Pelli and the Legends. 

CLUB 125 (374-9529), Rte. 125, Haverhill. March 
2-3: Band 2000. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave®, Boston. in the Calé Promenade, jazz 
pianist Richard Friedman plays Tues.-Fri. 
7:30-10 p.m., Sat. 7-11 p.m., and Sun. 11 a.m.-2 
p.m. in the Bar at Sir Charles 
Thompson plays Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-7 p.m.; Tues.- 
Sat., 9 p.m.-1 a.m.: Vicki Von Eps Trio. 

THE COMMONS at Copley Place, Boston 
(742-8360). Every Wed. and Sun.: J.D., Billy and 
Ken, oldies; no cover. Sun. brunch at 3 p.m., with 
White Heat Swing Band. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq.. 
Boston. No cover, proper dress required. in 
Copley’s, Mon.-Sat. through Marth 2: pianist 
Sammy Price. in the Plaza Bar, pianist Dave 
McKenna performs Mon.-Sat. 9 p.m.-1 am., 
pianist Neil Olmstead performs Mon.-Sat. 5-8:30 


p.m. 
CRICKETS (227-3434), 101 Faneuil Hall Market- 
Place, Boston. Piano music. Sun., 11a.m.-4 p.m.: 
Bob Talaila. Sun., 4-9 p.m., and Tues., 6:30-10 
p.m: Brian Walkley. Mon., 6:30-10 p.m., and 
Tues., 7-11 p.m.: Phil Harding. Wed., 6:30-10 
p.m., and Fri., 7-11:30 p.m.: Jim Hayden. Sat., 8 
p.m.-midnight: Peter Golemme. 

CROISSANT DU JOUR (492-0553), 52A Brattle 
St., Cambridge, and (566-1845), 308 Harvard 
Ave., Brookline. Sun., Tues., Wed. at Cambridge, 
and Thurs., Fri., and Sat., at Brookline, 6-10 p.m.: 
classical guitarist John P. Jervis. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, 150 Boylston St. 
Boston. Tues.-Fri.: jazz pianist Bob Winter. Sat.: 
jazz pianist Jeff Lass. 

THE DRIFTWOOD (284-1272), 493 the Bivd., 
Revere. Wed.-Sun. Through March 3: the Lenora 
Heim Duo. 

OURGIN-PARK AT COPLEY PLACE (266-1964). 
Fri. and Sat., 10 p.m.: New Elements, jazz. 

ED BURKE'S (566-9267), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. March 2: Duke Robillard and the 
Pleasure Kings. March 7: Fat City. March 8: Al 
Halliday and the Hurricanes. March 9: Big City 
Twisters. 

EPHRAIM’S (443-537), Rte. 27, Sudbury. No 
cover. Every Sunday: Stan McDonald's Biue 
Horizon Jazz Band. March 2: Martha Maxwell 
Band. March 4-9: Paul Broadnax Trio. 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St.. New- 
buryport. Sun.: the Search Party. March 2: the 
Reunion. March 7: Sandy Mac and the Heart 
Attacks. March 8-9: Julie Dougherty and the 
Family Jules. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. in 
Café Fleuri, Sat: Arthur Lee Orchestra. Sun.: 
David Crohan. Mon.-Wed.: Jim Dempsey. Thurs., 


IRISH EMBASSY PUB (238-1882), 1882 House, 
502 Foundry St., So. Easton. March 2-3: the 
Buskers. March 4-8, 10: Terry Boyle. March 9: 
official opening, special guests. 

JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m.: pianist and vocalist 


LANDMARK CAFE (227-9660), 300 North Mar- 
ket Building, Faneuil Hall , Boston. 
Sat. and Sun. brunch, 12:30-2:30 p.m.: Debbie 
Ann. 


jazz piano. 
LILY’S (227-4242), 29 North Quincy Market, 
Boston. Piano bar. Sat., 9 p.m.-midnight, Sun., 
5-10 p.m., and Tues., 7 p.m.-midnight: Alan 
Klebenoff. Sat., Sun., noon-5 p.m., Mon., Thurs., 
Fri., noon-3 p.m., Mon., 7 p.m.-midnight, and 
Wed., 3-7 p.m.: Brian Walkley. Tues., noon-3 
p.m., and Wed., 7 p.m.-midnight: Phil Harding. 
Sat., 5-9 p.m., Mon.-Tues., 3-7 p.m., Wed. 
noon-3 p.m., Thurs., 7 p.m.-midnight: Jim 
Hayden. Thurs.-Fri., 3-7 p.m.: Dave Crone. 
THE MALL at Chestnut Hill. Jazz at 2 p.m. at the 
Foot of the Grand Staircase. March 2: Paul 
Schmeling. March 9: Maggi Scott 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE (236-5800). 
110 Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri-Sat.: jazz 
vocalist Daniel Boone Jr. Fri.-Sat.: Al Vega Trio 
with guest vocalists. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF (227-0800), 
296 State St., Boston. in the Paim Garden 
Restaurant, pianist Lenny Brewster plays Tues.- 
Thurs., 5-9 p.m., and Fri.-Sat., 5:30-10 p.m. 
McMAHON’S LOUNGE (782-5060), 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Thursdays and Fridays at 7:30 
p.m.: The Buzzard Guich Revue, C&W comedy 
revue: $15 includes dinner and unlimited beer or 
Continued on page 24 
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Sat.. March 2 Wed 
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plus 
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Sun, March 3 
THE LATE 
SHOW 
Mon March4 
CLASS Fri 
ACTION 


plus 


FOREVER 19 


186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


254-9804 
Sat March 


BRUCE 
MARSHALL 


Thurs. March 7 


DREZNIAK 


plus 


_BUMSTEADS 


March 8 
Boston Debut of 


EXTREME 


(formerly the Dream) 


KOO DOO | 


Sun. March 


RIGHT TIME 


Friday 


HE YOUNG FAST sc 


April 11 


MODERN MUSIC 
Sei, Sei, Sei, w/Steve Strick 


Wednesday 
FREE w/Sp't passes 
13UP: Jeff Berlin 


Thursday 
Cross Fire Choir for one show only 
DJ: Tom Lane 13UP: Bradley / 


A salute to 
DJ: Bradley J 
wia discerning palate for music 


Saturday 
Set the House Ablaze w ony V 
13UP: Willy 


Coming: 
March 13 - Red Lorry, Yellow Lorry 
March 14 - fetes Nowe 


March 21 
March 27 - 3 Johns 


Watch for a very different Spit 


Anniversary Party 
3 a KEEP THE PARTY ALIVE, DON'T DRINK & DRIVE. “ 


DJ: Albert O 


Depeche Mode with WFNX 
13UP. Willy - tor those 


Jett Hudson 
The Fait 


calls, please. 


FREE BAND LISTINGS 


To have your band listed in the Summer 1985 Guide to Boston Bands (to 
be published in the June 11 Phoenix ), fill out the coupon below and mail 
it to Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115. 
Deadline is April 8. You must return this coupon to be listed. No phone 


Please submit only one coupon per band. Coupon must be completed 
manager. 


by band member or 

Name of band: 

If your band was listed in the Fal/ 1984 Guide to Boston Bands, please 
check here ( 

if you were listed under another name, check here (| 

What other name? 

Type of music (check no more than two): 

rock, 0D blues/R&B, jazz, D oldies, 

0 country/C&W/country rock/Southern rock, 0 folk, 

0 funk/soul, 0 fusion, 0 reggae, D Latin, 0 GB, 
0 Dixieland, 0 classical, 0 Top 40, 0 experimental. 
O other (specify) : 


More detailed description of your music (i.e. techno pop, Five Satins’ 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, gris-gris, JuJu, cha-cha, 


etc.): 


Who handles your bookings? 


Name: 


What percentage of your material is original? 


Address: 


Zip: 


Phone: 


Is this person in the band? (© yes 


Your name and phone (if different from above) : 


Ono 


When can you be reached to verify this information? 


"Listings are tree. For advertising rates 
and information, call Display Advertising at 536-5390. 
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lil 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. BODY | 
We can't take any listings over the phone. There 
revision and to space limitations. include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and | 
how much it costs. (If it’s free, specify “free” or TEARS | 
“no charge.”) Witheut price information we RUN 21 plug 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to “Play by Play,” c/o Scott Boston's Best Live Rock & Roll — Seven Nights A Night Til 2 AM _ 
ae Rosenberg. Classes, courses, workshops, and : 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
25D Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad under . 
ctcy: “Instruction.” We welcome photographs for 
ere possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS { 
MONDAY AT 5 P.M. 
q 
Fri.: David Sparr. in Julien, Sat.: David Crohan. 
Laurence. Wed.-Sat.: David Crohan 
we music. Jazz at noon, jam session with Dick paul 
Se Wilson, and Bob Winter, the last Friday of the See 
month. 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
ee Camb. Sat: Lenny Clark Comedy Revue, oldies rye 
dance party. March 3: John Lincoln wright and 
te the Sour Mash Boys, the Original Beacon St. ie 
Union, Sourmash Reunion Band, Rick Robinson ‘ 
& the, Bayou Boys, Chuck MoCermott, North 
Country, & the Wreckage, Tom Ghent, and 
(others. March 4. Judy's Tiny Head, Ata-Tat. 
fi March 5: Big Twist and the Mellow Fellows. ae 
pa March 6-7: the Jaco Pastorus/Jorma Kaukonen me 
Band. March 8: the Fools 
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Sat., March 2 


BARKER GANG/EXPOSE — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

FAT CITY — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 

THE PORTABLES — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston 
(742-7390) 

SREAMIN MIMIS/NEW PARTS FROM _ — CHET’S 
LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston, 523-9160 

MARTY ERLICH TRIO/ANTHONY COX/THURMAN 
BARKER — CHARLIE’S TAP, 280 Green St., Central 
Square, Cambridge (492-9723) 

RICK BERLIN — THE MOVIE — GROVERS, 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly (922-9695) 

SALLY & THE SOPHISTICATZ — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 
Comm. Ave., Boston (566-9014) 

INCREDIBLE CASUALS/MEN & VOLTS — JACKS, 952 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

LENNY CLARKE/JIM PLUNKETT — JONATHAN 
SWIFTS 30 J.F.K. St. Harvard Square (661-9887) 

STEVE SLAGLE/ MIKE STERN / VICTOR LEWIS 
QUARTET — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

BELLFAST — JUMBO’S 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-8177) 

RODS & CONES — — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St. Boston (536-2509) 

LESTOR FLAT — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., 


Allston (254-9737) 

WENDY HUNT — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., Boston 
(262-2424) 

4 PIECE SUIT — O’BRIENS, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 


HARVEST HOME — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston (227-2060) 

LUI COLLINS/BOB HOLMES — PASSIMS, 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge (492-7679) 

THE FRONT ROW — PATRICK BRADY ’S, Corner of 
Newbury St. & Mass. Ave., Boston 

BILL CAMPBELL-CHANCE LANGTON / MIKE 
DONOVAN /STEVE SWEENEY — STITCHES, 969 
Comm. Ave., Boston (254-2054) 

YOUNG NEAL AND THE VIPERS — THE TAM, 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

JOHN MELISI/VICKI BURNS/ROB HOPE — TURTLE 
CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8599) 
LAMBSBREAD — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

ROB SCHEPS SEXTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

LITTLE JIMMY AND THE HOMEWRECKERS — 
RENDEZVOUS, 596 Moody St., Waltham (893-7171) 
DIXIELAND JAZZ/ THE OLD DAYS — JACOB WIRTH 


CO. RESTAURANT, 33-37 Stuart Street, Boston (338-8586) 
JUDY’S TINY HEAD /ADVENTURE SET — T.T. THE 
BEARS PLACE, 10 Brookline St., Cambridge (492-0082) 


Sun., March 3 


SONS OF SAPPHO/STRANGEFLESH / TEARS OF 
OPAL — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston 
(523-9160) 

THE LATE SHOW — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston 254-9804) 

PANAMA/THE JUDGE AND THE PREACHER — 
CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742-7390) 

ULTIMATE VIDEO SHOW — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

BUNNY SMITH EXPERIENCE — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 
1369 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

LINCOLN WRIGHT — JONATHAN SWIFTS 30 J.F.K. St. 
Harvard Square (661-9887) 

BLUES DANCE PARTY /GEORGE LEH & ROCKIN’ 
SHOES — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., 
Boston (536-2509) 

CHINA WHITE — JUMBOS, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-8177) 

TERRY BOYLE — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9739) 

HARVEST HOME — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston (227-2060) 

LITTLE FRANKIE AND THE PREMIERES — THE TAM. 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

KEVIN GIBBS TRIO — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

SMALL CONQUEROR — WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

MOVIES — O’BRIEN’S, 3 Harvard Ave., Allson (782-6245) 
FRAN SOLOMITA — STITCHES, 969 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-3939) 

LUI COLLINS/BOB HOLMES — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

T.B.A. — THE RAT, 525 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 


Mon., March 4 


CLASS ACTION/FOREVER — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

SEARCH PARTY — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

PLAYERS /SUBSTITUTE — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge 491-7800 

MUSICIANS JAM SESSION/GROVER MOONEY — 
JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
(354-8030) 

LOCAL HEROES — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 JFK ST., 
Harvard Square (661-9887) 


BLACKWATCH/DUNKIRK AFFAIR /CONSTANT 
CHANGE — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., 
Boston (536-2509) 

MOVIES — O’BRIENS, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston (782-6245) 
SEAN SANDS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston (227-2060) 

MAYNARD SILVA BAND — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 

T.B.A. — THE RAT, 525 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
BRUCE TORFF QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


Tues., March 5 


RUN 21 — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

TREMENDOUS RICHARD — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

T.B.A. — GREAT SCOTTS, 1222 Comm. Ave. Boston, 
(566-9014) 

GREG GREENWAY BAND — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 


DAVID STEWART QUARTET — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 


Cambridge St., Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

PINETOP PERKINS/BIG TWIST & THE MELLOW 
FELLOWS — JONATHAN SWIFTS 30 J.F.K. St. Harvard 
Square (661-9887) 

T.B.A. — JUMBOS, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 
BEATNIKS /CORDUORY / VISIGOTHS — JUMPIN’ 
JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2509) 
MOVIES — O’BRIENS, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston (782-6245) 
CUB KODA — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

SUZANNE DAVIS QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 
699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

DON GAVIN — STITCHES, 969 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-3939) 

KABAZZ — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 

T.B.A. — THE RAT, 525 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
SEAN SANDS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston 227-2060 

CHRIS BROOKS — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Camb. St., 
Inman Sq. 


Wed., March 6 


BLOCK YARD/ PLEASURE POINT — BUNRATTY’S 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, 
Boston (742-7390) 

PRIMEVALS/DARK CELLARS — CHET’S LAST CALL, 
Causeway St., Boston, 523-9160 

OFF THE WALL — GROVERS, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 


Lights 


LIGHTS HARD PACK: 9 mg. “tar”, 0. 8 mg. nicotine, 
FILTERS HARD PACK: 17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette byFIC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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SOUNDBOARD 


SORRY /UZI/TURTLES UNDER FIRE — JACKS, 952 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

DAVID STEWART QUARTET — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

SACO PASTORIUS — JONATHAN SWIFTS 30 J.F.K. St. 
Harvard Square (661-9887) 

SOUND ON SOUND /MAX THORN /POSITIVE 

— JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 
WANDELS/MUGGS/SECOND NATURE — JUMPIN’ 
JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2509) 
COSMO WYATT — METRO, 15 ‘Lansdowne St., Boston 


(262-2424) 

DED HUSTON — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
(492-7679) 

BUSKERS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 


TOM GLADSTONE — O’BRIENS, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

T.B.A. — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
ALBERT O — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 


- SWEENY MEANY NIGHT — STITCHES, 969 Comm. 


Ave., Boston (254-2054) 

BOBBY WATSON BAND — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (275-0982) 

ELYSE WILSON — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq. (354-8599) 

WILLIE T AND THE RED LINE CRUISERS — 
WESTERN FRONT, 342 Western Ave., Cambridge, 
(492-7772) 


‘ THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ, 699 Broadway, 


Somerville (623-9874) 

MYSTIC — RENDEZVOUS, 596 Moody St., Waltham 
(893-7171) 

JIM TINGLE /MARK BERRIS/BOB SEIBEL — 
CAFFERTY’S, Westgate Mall, Brockton 


Thurs., March 7 


DREZNIAK — BUNRATTY’S, 18€ Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

UPSETTERS — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 

THE REV — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742-7390) 
T.B.A. — CHET’S |_AST CALL, Causeway St., Boston 
(523-9160) 

COLD SHOULDER — GROVERS, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 

THE FALCONS - GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (566-9014, 


THE ZONE /THE ACCIDENTS/PETER CALO BAND 


JACKS, 952 Mass., Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) ¢ 


THE REDUCERS/BAND 19/JOHNNY AND THE 
JUMPER CABLES — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-4800) 

LADIES UNCOVER NIGHT — CAFFERTY’S, Westgate 
Mall, Brockton 


HILTON RUIZ W/DR. ART DAVIS — CHARLIES TAP, 
280 Green St., Cambridge (492-9723) 

SILAS JUNIOR AND THE HOT RIBS — JAZZ CLUB 
1369 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. ( 


354-8030) 
JACO PASTORIUS — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K. St., 


Harvard (661-9887) 

SHOCKER /STEELEMAITE/LEO EGO — JUMBO’S, 
1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 

PROVINCETOWN JUG BAND — KINVARA, 34 Harvard 
St., Allson (254-9737) 

TOM LANE — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St., Boston 
(262-2437) 

NORTHERN TIER — O'BRIENS PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

WILD ROSE — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard Square 
(492-7679) 

BUSKERS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

T.B.A. — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
DANNY MOE AND THE EXCITERS — RENDEZVOUS, 
596 Moody St., Waltham (893-7171) ~ 

BARRY CRIMMONS /BOB SOMERBY / MIKE 
McDONALD/PHIL VAN TEE/KEVIN MEANEY /HOST 
— BARRY CRIMMONS — STITCHES, 969 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (254-2054) 

TOM LANE — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 
EYEYEYE — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

MIKE TURK/GRAY SARGENT — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq. (354-8599) 

THE TWINKLE BROTHERS — WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

AL GRAY QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


Fri., March 8 


EXTREME /KOO DOO/TEARS — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

AL HALLIDAY & THE HURRICANES — ED BURKE'S, 
808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 

HILTON RUIZ/DR. ART DAVIS — CHARLIE’S TAP. 
280 Green St., Cambridge (492-9723) 

CHUCK & HELEN — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 


Filter 


T.B.A. — CHET’S LAST CALL, Boston, (523-1960) 

11TH HOUR BAND — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (566-9014) 

DIGNEY FIGNUS — GROVERS, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 

THE DRIVE /ARMED FORCES — JACKS, 952 Mass. 
Ave., eee (491-7800) 

TIGER O KOSHI QUINTET /DAVE MANN — JAZZ 
CLUB, 1369 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. (354-8030) 

THE STOMPERS — JONATHAN SWIFTS 30 J.F.K. St., 
Harvard Square (661-9887) 

SCHEMERS — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-8177) 

RICK BERLIN — THE MOVIE/LIZZIE BORDEN AND 

THE AXES/BODY POLITICS — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 
88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2509) 

SPIDER BRIDGE — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave.. 
Allston (254-9737) 

CAPTAIN WENDELL — METRO, 15 Lansdowne St.. 
Boston (262-2424) 

PAT HAMEL TRIO — O'BRIEN'’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

GEOFF BARTLEY /ELIJAH WALD — PASSIM, 47 
Palmer St., Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

BUSKERS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, | Union St., Boston 
(277-2060) 

T.B.A — THE RAT, 528 Commn. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES/LAST 
STAND — TT. THE BEAR'S PLACE, 10 Brookline St . 
Cambridge (492-0082) 

BOB CRANES — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston 
(262-2437) 

HOST LENNY CLARKE — STITCHES, 969 Comm. Ave.. 
Boston (254-2054) 

PUSH PUSH — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

JEANETTE MUZINA/MARGIE POS — TURTLE CAFE, 
1271 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. (354-8599) 

JIMMY MOSHER QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

ONE PEOPLE — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 

GEORGE LEH & ROCKIN’ SHOES — RENDEZVOUS, 
596 Moody St., Waltham (893-7171) 

AH-HA! BAND — PATRICK BRADY'S, Corner of Newbury 
St. & Mass. Ave., Boston 

WEEPING WILLIE — JACOB WIRTH REST _., 33-37 Stuart 
Street, Boston (338-8586) 
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x AT THE BETTER CLUBS 
* IN TOWN. * 
SOUNDSYSTEMS 
* 


NOSTALGIA 


tormerty 


Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 


AND MAINTAINED BY 


HESID STONE 


SOUND LABS, INC 


262-2470 


Wed. & Thurs., Mar. 6 & 7 


AL HALLIDAY 
& HURRICANE 


Fri. & Sat., Mar. 8&9 


LOWGISTICS 


Sat., March 2 
T 


aL ATE SHOW 
Fri. & Sat., March 15 & 


145 ipswich Street, Boston, MA 
AUDIO SALES, 


DON’T MISS ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
AT GREAT SCOTT 


RENTAL, SERVICE 4 


GRAND OPENING 
TT. the Bear's Place 


presents 


ENTERTAINMENT 
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2 
CEN T RAL 
ROB HOPE 
Tues., March 5 
Friday, March 8 CHRIS 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
X AND THE SAVAGES Thurs., March 7 


with Last Stand 
Sat., March 9 


DUB 7 with O Positive 
T.T. the Bear's Place 
«10 Brookline St., Central Square 
Cambridge, MA 02139 492-0082 


MIKE TURK 
GRAY SARGENT \ 
Fri.-Sat., March 8 & 9 = 
JEANETTE MUZINA ' 
MARGIE POS 7 


Sat., March 2 Thurs., March 7 ; 7 
RODS & CONES Triple Bill Thrills 
saeco oy... 4 JOHNNY AND THE Wednesday, March 6 
& BOX s JUMPER CABLES NEW WORLD 
Sun.. March 3 Fri., March 8 THE PLAYERS 
Blues Dance Party RICK BERLIN — THE MOVIE FLICKS — 
GEORGE LEH 
and Rockin’ Shoes > 
Ledios = Free flowers 
Mon., March 4 
BLACKWATCH LIZZIE BORDEN & THE AXES Friday, March 6 
DUNKIRK AFFAIR BODY POLITICS DOGMATICS 
CONSTANT CHANGE Sat.. March 9 MISSION IMPOSSIBLE 
Susan CBS recording artists LION AND WINTER 
BEATNIKS DIGNEY FIGNUS . Saturday, March 9 
CORDUROY PLAN 9Q 
VISIGOTHS THE FRONT LIFEBOAT 
Wed., March 6 Coming Attractions JUNK RANCHERS 
WANDELS March 15......... WILLIE LOCO ALEXANDER 1 NEW CHARDON STREET 
MUGGS GOVERNMENT CENTER 
SECOND NATURE March 29 (UNDER FINAL) « 723-8089 


Mee Mass. Ave., Cambridge, M 
491-7800 


FREE ADMISSION BEFORE 8:30, HALF PRICE ADMISSION BEFORE 9: 30 
Sat., March 2 Thurs., March 7 
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Continued from page 19 

wine. Saturdays: Jim Plunkett. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. March 8: Dave Van 


Ronk. 

METRO (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston 
Live and recorded music, video, more. 

MISTER E’S LOUNGE (893-1086), 144 Moody 
St., Waltham. March 2: John Lincoin Wright. 
March 6-9: Doug Jackson and Breezy Ridge. 
MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St. Camb. Live music Fridays; $2 cover. 
March 8: Laura Burns and Roger Rosen. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630) at First 
Parish Unitarian Church, 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Camb. Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7:30 p.m.- 
midnight. Free entertainment and refreshments. 
March 2: Sarah Gates, J.J Sweede, Jamie 
Deiman, Aram Holiman and Margy Rydzynski, 
Ned Lynch Band. March 8: Katzberg and Snyder, 
Bill Mahoney, Jim Murphy, David Horton and 
Chris Florio, Squatter's Rights. March 9: Pam 
Weeks, Marienne Kreitiow, Susan Abod and 
Janet Hood, Tracy Chapman. 

NEWTON MARRIOTT HOTEL (969-1000). 
Comm. Ave. and Rte. 128, Mass Tpke., Newton. 
Proper dress, no cover. Sun.: Good Timers. 
Mon.: Techniques. Tues.-Sat.: Double Exposure. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS (365-2212), First Parish 
Church, Upper Common, Fitchburg. March 8: Lui 


Collins. 

O’BRIEN’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. March 8: Northern Lights. 

O’SHEA’S RESTAURANT & PUB (321-1337), 
270 Medford St., Malden. Thurs.: North Shore 
Accapella. Fri., Sat.: DJ “Kissing” Ken. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S (227-3434), 101 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace. Proper dress, no 
cover. Piano music nightly. Mon. and Thurs.: Phil 
Harding. Tues. and Sun.: Brian Walkley. Wed. 
and Sun. brunch: Bob Talalla. Fri. Jim Haydn. 
Sat.: T.P. Perkins. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
Folk music. March 7: Wild Rose. 

PIZZA PUB COMEDY CLUB (875-7436), Way- 
side Hotel, 1094 Worcester Rd., Framingham. 
Sat.: Boston and NY comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. Thurs.: D.J. Hanard and the 
Comedy Squad. Fri.-Sat.: Boston Comedy Com- 
pany Showcase. Sun.: the Lenny Clarke Show. 
PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. Monday-Fri., 5-9 p.m. 
and Sat. 6-10 p.m.; pianist Ray Stiles, '40s swing. 
RAMADA INN (254-1234), 1234 Soldiers Rd., 
Brighton. Casual dress. Through April: Martha 
Maxwell and Company. 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arling- - 


ton St., Boston. In the Café, Mon.-Sat.: harpist 
Caro! Kulzer. in the Dining Room, Mon.-Sat.: 
pianist John Domurad. Sun.: pianist Gary Casuc- 
ci. 


RONDEZVOUS RESTAURANT AND NIGHT- 
CLUB (283-1316), 36 Maplewood Ave., 
Gloucester. Proper dress. Tuesdays: the Com- 
edy Connection. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Sun., 
9 p.m.-1:30 a.m.: Hush. Tues.: DJ Beacon 
Nelson. Wed. and Sun.: JD, Billy & Ken. Thurs. 
and Fri.: Jim Sands (oldies). 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-1:37 a.m. 

STARLIGHT ROOF at the Howard Johnsoris 
Motor Lodge, (267-3100), 575 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Fri.-Sat., from 9 p.m.: Rooftop jazz 
series. March 2: Rebecca Parris and Friends. 
March 7-9: Carol Sloane. 

STOUFFER’S BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 
(275-5500), 44 Middlesex Turnpike, Bedford. In 
Haviland Restaurant, Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m.: 
harpist Susan Robinson. Mon.-Thurs., Sat.: 
pianist Jeffrey Moore. Fri.: pianist William Fer- 
rara. In J.P.T.’s Lounge, Mon.-Sat. the Nightside 
Quartet. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. March 2: 
Young Neal and the Vipers. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline Ave., Camb. Fri.-Sat.: Gary Jones and 
Caliente. 

WALKOVER CLUB (586-2844), 82 Perkins Ave., 
Brockton. March 2: Mirror, PBS. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. March 6: Willie T. and the Red Line 


Cruisers. 

WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 
pianists Mary Carol Comune, Sun.-Thurs., and 
Geoff Hicks, Fri. and Sat. In Turner Fisheries: 
Sun.-Mon., Art Matthews Trio, Tues.-Sat., Ruthie 
Ristich Quartet. 

WORCESTER AREA FOLK SOCIETY (752-2019) 
at the First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., 
Worcester. March 2: Rick & Lorraine Lee. March 
3, 3 p.m.: Rare Air. March 9: the Smith Sisters. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 


SATURDAYS 
BEGINNING IRISH STEP DANCE with Patty 
Abner, 11:30 a.m. at International Academy of 
Ethnic Dance, 595 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., 
Camb. Admission $3; call 491-1122. 


SUNDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, 6:30 p.m. at 
Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $1.50; call 864-8945. 
FOLK DANCING with Marianne Taylor, 3 p.m. at 
Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Admission $6; call 267-4430. 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, 8:15 p.m. at the 
YWCA, 7 Temple St., Camb. Admission $2.50 
includes instruction, all welcome. Call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 8 
p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Conterd. by ingenuity, Gates Tony 


Parkes. Admission $4; call 275-1879. 


TUESDAYS 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
8:15 p.m., or 7:45 p.m. for beginners, at 
Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Live music. Admission $3.75; call 354-1340. 
Sponsored by the Country Dance Society. 


WEDNESDAYS 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 7:45 p.m. at 


~ Hemenway School, Water St., Framingham. 
instruction; 


Admission $2.75 includes multi-level 
poche 872-4110. Sponsored by Framingham Folk 


coansan COUNTRY DANCE, 8:30 p.m. at the 
YWCA, 7 Temple St., Camb. Music by Bare 
Necessities. Admission $4; call 354-1340. Spon- 
sored by the Country Dance Society. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 8 p.m. at 
Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 
777-2793. 

DANCE-FREE offers alternative barefoot boogy- 
ing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environment, 
7:30-10:45 p.m. at Christ Church, 0 Garden St., 
Camb. Admission $2; call 491-4195. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE, 8:30-10 p.m. at Intl. 
Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Camb. Admission $3; call 491-1122. 
SWEDISH FOLK DANCES, 8 p.m. at the 
International institute, 287 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $1; call 862-5327. 


THURSDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE, at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 
745-2220. 


DANCE TOGETHER at the Actors institute, 731. 


Harrison Ave., Boston. Admission $4; call 
267-5900. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 


' DANCE, 8:30 pm. at First Unitarian Church 404 


Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $3.75; call 
491-6084 . March 7: “The Next Step” for newly 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 8 
p.m.at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Camb. Live 
music, caller Tod Whittemore. Admission $3.50; 
call 926-3023. 

DANCES OF THE NEAR EAST from 5:30-7 p.m. 
at International Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 
Mass. Ave., Central.Sq., Cambridge. Admission 

$6; call 492-7535. 


FRIDAYS 

DANCE FRIDAY, 8:30-11:30 -p.m. at Joy of 
Movement, 23 Main St., Watertown. Freestyle 
barefoot dancing to all kinds of music. Admission 
$3; call 924-9548. 

SWING/BALLROOM DANCE, with free instruc- 
tion 8:45-9:30 p.m. and dancing to recorded 
music from the ‘30s, ‘40s, and ‘50s 9:30 
p.m.-12:30 a.m. at the Church of Our Saviour 
Parish Hall, 25 Monmouth St., Brookline. Ad- 
mission $5; call 277-1139. 


SATURDAY/2 
DANCE PARTY to celebrate the 16th anniversary 
of Science for the People begins at 9 p.m. at 
International Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Music by Salem 66 and 
the X-Dreams. Tickets $5 in advance, $6 at the 
door; call 547-0370. ; 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY DANCE with liveband 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at Everett Armory, Chelsea 
St., Everett. Tickets $4; sponsored by Century 21 
Loergan Doherty Realty; call 389-1129. 
WOMEN’S CONTRA DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Cindy Green calling, music by 
Libana and others. Admission $5; call 864-6912. 
CONTRA DANCE instruction begins at 7:30 p.m., 
dancing at 8 p.m., at Beal House, Rte. 106, 
Kingston, with Tony Parkes and Friends. Ad- 
mission $4; call 934-6083. 
AVISA (Assabat Valley Independent Single 
Adults) holds a dance at 8 p.m. at Maynard Rod 
and Gun Club, Old Mill Rd., Waltham. Admission 
$4; cash bar; call 263-3 196. 


SUNDAY/3 
PRE-PURIM DANCE AND KLEZMER CONCERT 
begins at 2 p.m. at Temple B'nai Brith, Central 


* St., Somerville. Admission $4, $2 for the elderly 


and children over 5; costumes encouraged; call 
542-0265. 

FOLK DANCE begins at 2 p.m. at First Parish 
Church on the Common in Framingham Center. 
Admisisoh $3, children under 12, $2; call 
491-6084. 

CONTRA DANCE begins at 7:15 p.m. at ist 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Various callers; music by the Poodles. 
Admission $3.25; call 354-1340. 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins at 2:30 p.m. at 
St. Paul Lutheran Church, 929 Concord Trnpk., 
Arlington. Ingrid Christiansen, leader. Admission. 
$3; call 738-8385. 


TUESDAY/5 

SQUARES AND CONTRAS begin at 7:30 p.m. at 
Essex Amvets Hall, School St., Cape Ann. Tod 
Whittemore caller; music by Two Penny Loaf. 
Admission $3; call 369-1232. 

SUFI DANCE AND MEDITATION runs from 7:30 
to 9:30 p.m. at Phillips Brooks House, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. Donation $3; call 522-0800. 


FRIDAY/8 
SQUARES AND CONTRAS begin at 8:30 p.m. at 
Unitarian Church on the Gree, Carlisle. Waler 
Lenk, caller; music by O'Connor's Mob. Ad- 
mission $3; call 369-1232. 
CONTRA DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at First 
Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. Cindy 
Green caller; music by Union Reel. Admission 
$3.50; call 799-4471. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE PARTY begins 
at 8:15 p.m at Christ Church, 0 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Music by Cambridge Folk Orchestra. 
Admission $3.50; call 272-0369. 


SATURDAY/9 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES begin at 8 p.m. at 
Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Admission $3; call 731-2809. 

CONTRA DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, Summer and Woburn Sts., 
Reading. David Smuckler, caller; music by Two 
Penny Loaf. Admission $3.50; call 944-6384. 
SQUARES AND CONTRAS begin at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Ted 


‘Sannelia, caller; live music. Admission $3.50; call 
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275-0090. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Boston YWCA, 140 
Clarendon St., Boston. Admission $3; call 
354-8807. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/2 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS presents works by Ellen 
Sinopoli, Chuck and Janice Paquette, Roberta 
Rubin, Pamela Lindsay and Leigh Spencer, at 8 
p.m. at the school, 12 Highland St., Natick. 
Admission $3, students $2; call 653-4312. 


WEDNESDAY/6 
THE CHARLES MOULTON DANCE COMPANY 


Dorchester. Admission $2; call 929-7340. 


THURSDAY/7 
IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY performs at 12:30 
p.m. in the auditorium of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free call 
973-3454. 


FRIDAY/8 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE DIVISION 
presents new works by Edward DeSoto, Sally 
Lee, Michael Mao, Clay Taliaferro, and others, 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 3 and 
8 p.m. at'the Boston Conservatory Theatre, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston. Tickets $5, $3 students 
and the elderly; call 536-6340. 
XXY DANCE/MUSIC performs tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Joy of Movement Studio 
Theatre 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $7; 
part of Dance Umbrella; call 471-7377. 


SATURDAY/9 

DANNY SLOAN DANCE COMPANY performs at 
8 p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Uphams Corner, Dorchester. Tickets $6; call 
876-2984. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE DIVISION. 
See listing for Fri. the 8th. 

XXY DANCE/MUSIC. See listing for Fri. the 8th. 


SUNDAY/10 

“CHINESE FOLK AND ART SONGS AND 
DANCE,” traditional dance and historic-costume 
show, begins at 2:30 p.m. at the Tower 
Auditorium, Mass. College of Art, 621 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $5; call 232-1555, ext. 355. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE DIVISION. 
See listing for Fri. the 8th. 


VENTS 


SATURDAY/2 
SPRING ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE runs 
today and tomorrow from 11-a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
West Bridgewater High School, Rte. 106, West 
Bridgewater. Donation $1.50. 
BOSTON DIVING SHOW runs from 10 a.’a. to 5 
p.m. at Park Plaza Hotel, Park Square, Boston. 
Admission $7; call 532-5431. 
MAGICIAN JIM VETTER performs his “‘Illusions” 
at 8 and 10:30 p.m. at Mitage Studio Theatre, 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $5; call 267-4170. 
AN AFTERNOON OF PSYCHIC READINGS runs 
from noon to 6 p.m. at the Healers Resource 
Center, Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Admission free, $10 dona- 
tion requested; call 354-2611. 
SUGARING-OFF TOURS are conducted today at 
10 a.m., 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. and tomorrow at 
12:30 and 2:30 p.m. at ipswich River Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Perkins Row, Topsfield. Tickets $4, 
$2 children and the elderly; reservations re- 
quired; call 887-9264. 
ROOSEVELT DAY DINNER, with awards 
Presented to Arnold Hiatt, Phillipe Villers, Joseph 
P. Kennedy Ill, and Kip Tiernan, begins at 6 p.m. 
at Boston Park Plaza Hotel, Park Sq., Boston. 


tions requested; call 482-3648. 

BLUE HILLS RESERVATION a historic hike 
through the Biue Hill section from 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m. for novice and intermediate walkers today 
and a ski tour/hike and trail work session 
through the Chickatawbut section from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. for intermediate hikers Sat. the 9th. Cail 
325-2639 for Blue Hill, 326-0079 for 
Chickatawbut. 

RACQUETBALL TOURNAMENT to benefit Unit- 
ed Cerebral Palsy runs from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
today and from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday at 
Cambridge Racquetball Ciub, 215 First St., 
Cambridge. Entry fee $25; spectators free; call 
491-8989. 


SUNDAY/3 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY AND EXPOSITION, 
with booths from 20 organizations, runs from 
6:30 to 12:30 p.m. at the Lantana, 43 Scanion Dr., 
Randolph. Tickets $8 in advance, $10 at the 
door; call 837-8400. 
WORKS IN PROGRESS are presented at 7:30 
p.m. at the Phoenix School, 15 Sellars St., 
Central Sq., Boston. Admission $2; call 
776-2648. 
FLEA MARKET runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Veterans’ Post Home, 386 Washington St., 
Brookline. Admission free; sponsored by the 
Brookline Unit, No. 11, American Legion Auxiliary; 
call 566-4542. 
OPEN HOUSE, including demonstrations, mov- 
ies, and refreshments, begins at 2 p.m. at the 
Academy of Chinese Martial Arts., 33 Edinboro 
St., Boston. Admission free; call 426-8598. 
NORTH SHORE CYCLISTS bike rides leave at 11 
a.m. today and Sun. the 10th at the corner of 
Sylvan and Pond Sts., Danvers. Free; call 
535-4160. 


SUGARING-OFF TOURS. See listing for Sat. the 
2nd. 

SPRING ANTIQUE SHOW AND SALE. See listing 
for Sat. the 2nd. 


MONDAY/4 
HYPNOTIST RAY BURGESS performs at 8 p.m. 
in Percival Auditorium of Fitchburg State Col- 
lege, Fitchburg. Admission $3; call 345-2151 


WEDNESDAY/6 
PURIM CELEBRATION, with Megillan reading 
and traditional foods, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., Brookline. Admission $6, $5 if 
costumed; call 566-5946. 


PURIM CABARET, with a magic show, music, 
and dancing, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Center, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Admission $10, $7.50 
for the elderly; call 965-7410. 

FIESTA LATINA, with food, music, dancing, and 
door prizes, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Cantares 
Rest it, 19 Brookline St., Central Sq., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $18, $35 per couple, to benefit 
a school-building project in Paraguay; reserva- 
tions required; call 876-2984. 


FRIDAY/8 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY CELEBRA- 
and art, begins with films at 5 p.m. and the main 
Program at 7 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Donation $4; cash bar and 
buffet before the 7 p.m. program; call 364-3013. 
ACADEMY OF FENCING hosts a fencing demon- 
Stration and open house at 8 p.m. at the 
Academy, 125 Wainut St., Watertown. Free; call 
926-3450. 


SATURDAY/9 
CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE hosts a post-fire open 
house, with information sessions from 9:30 to 
12:30 p.m. and a party, with music, food, and a 
cash bar, from 4:30 to 7 p.m. at 15 Mifflin Place, 
Cambridge. Free; call 492-5108. 
BOSTON SEA ROVERS 3ist annual inter- 
national underwater clinic includes a daytime 
program from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Copley Sq., Boston, an evening program 
at 8 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., 
Boston, and a meet-the-speakers party at 11 
p.m. in Dorothy Quincy Suite, John Hancock Hall. 
Admission $6 for the daytime program, $9 for the 
evening program, and $4 for the party, with cash 
bar; call 878-87 10. 
CULTURAL TIMES BALL begins at 9:30 p.m. at 
Lafayette Place, Boston. Music by the New 
Black Eagle Jazz Band, films, and raffle. Tickats 
$30 in advance, $35 at the door, to benefit the 
Mass. Cultural Alliance; black tie or Paris-in-the- 
‘20s dress encouraged; call 424-0260. 
FLOWER SHOW runs today from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. at the 
Bayside Exposition Center, Dorchester. Tickets 
$6; call 262-8780. 
RACQUETBALL/WALLEYBALL SPORTS PAR- 
TY begins at 7:30 p.m. at Cambridge Racquetball 
Club, Anthenaeum House, 215 First St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $5; sponsored by Camelot 
Single Professionals; call 284-4159. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM 35TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION, with Bo Winiker’s Swing Band, 
entertainment, and food, begins at 8 pm. at 
Prime Computer, Prime Park, Natick. Tickets 
$75, $125, and $250; black tie; call 259-8355. 
LAS VEGAS NIGHT begins at 7:30 p.m. at Best 
Western TLC, Totten Pond Rd. Waltham. 
Donation $2, to benefit hospitalized veterans; 
sponsored by Veterans Post 556; call 244-3678. 
DOUBLES TENNIS PARTY begins at 
6:45 p.m. at Waltham Tennis Club, Waltham. 
Tickets $13; reservations required; sponsored by 
Boston Ski and Sports Club; call 734-6726. 
NORTH AMERICAN SCRABBLE OPEN entry- 
level competition begins at 11 a.m. at VFW Hall, 
600 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Entry fee $5, by 
writing Judith Swank, 3 Hall Ave., Nashua, NH 
03060 or, space permitting, at the door; spec- 


SUNDAY/10 

PURIM CELEBRATION, with games, musicians, 
dancing, theatricals, stiltwalkers, children’s ac- 
tivities, and food; runs from 1 to 4:30 p.m. at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston. Admission $1; call 
266-3882. 

NORTH SHORE CYCLISTS. See listings for Sun. 
the 3rd. 


USIC 


RENDEZVOUS 
WITH THE BLUES 


RENDEZVOUS 
596 Moody St.. Waltham 
8937171 


Thurs., March 7 
NORTHERN TIER 


Fri., March 8 
PAT HAMEL TRIO 


Sat., March 9 
PAUL RISHELL 


3 Herverd Ave. 


include ling 
ZIPPERED POUCH, Canvas, $7, 
also 
TOTE BAG, Canvas, 12"x15" $8. 
TEE SHIRT (s0/s0)S-M-L- XL $9, 
DARK GREEN on NATURAL 
Mass. residents add 5% on BAGS only 
rush check or money order to: 
Detto Fatto Co. 


Box 131 
, MA 01545 


COMEDY 


Sat. March 2nd 8, 40 & 11:30 p.m. 


DON GAVIN 
Sun., March 3rd 9 


DON GAVIN 
March 7th 9 
ALL STAR TAR COMEDY 


March oth 8, 10, & 11:30 p.m. 
DON GAVIN 


T., BOSTON 


*ERTANMENT COMPLEX 


Sat., March 2 
CLASSICAL BELLFAST 
SA AY/2 Wed., March 6 
Bach at 4 pm. tthe Museum, POSITIVE EFFECT 
495-4544. Thurs., March 7 
8 p.m. at Boston Latin School Auditorium, 78 STEELEMAITES 
Avenue Louis Pasteur, Boston. Tickets $4.50, $3 LEO EGO 
and the elderty: call 522-2849 
works by Bach, Mazart, and American popular SCHEMERS 
works at 8 p.m. in a private Brookline home. 
Tickets $10; call 734-1111, ext. 234 Sat., March 9 
BOSTON PHILHARMONIC, Benjamin Zander 


tomorow at 6 p.m. at Symphony Hail, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $12, $10 and $6 in 
Worcester, $15, $13, $9, and $6 in Boston; call 

Continued on page 26 


BALL & PIVOT 


Rt. 126 to Mi. 2 to At. 16 

Rt 63% (Medtord Sq on Broedway 
to Claredon: 

+ T Lechmere to Claredon. 


TUESDAY*MARCH5*$200 
YUH- BOYS CONTROL 


WEDNESDAY * MARCH 6« $4.00 


FUTURE HEADLINERS 
HARLEQUIN THRUST 
THE STORES + THE UNAFRAID 


THURSDAY * MARCH 7 « $2.00 


CHANNEL SPOTLIGHT 
NU BLEND + X-DREAMS 


TIME JUNCTION + SLIM & THE SANCARTION. YRS. 


PETER DAYTON. 
BAND 


‘TAILGATORS 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 


A PISCES DE. 
SHION MU 


SSIVE FASHIONS & 
WHO 


IDAY *MARCH 15+ 50 DANCE PARTY 
GARY SHANE & THE DETOUR | 
NEWMAN 
1985 BASEMENT TAPES WINN 
MAGAZINE S FILM SHOOT 


\G GONE DADDY'GONE 


* MARCH 16+$3.50/4 50 
ROBIN LANE & THE CHARTBUSTER 


PECIAL 
-HEARTS ON FIRE | 
“INSTIGATORS 


* MARCH. 


S861 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 


a HUNGARIAN DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m at THE 451-1905 
the international Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Live music; admission 
| ICAN’T WAIT TILL SUMMER PARTY!!! 
eaturing 
house from 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. at the Powderhouse AND POOL Q’s 
Community School, 1060 Broadway, Somerville. THE EXCITER: al 
_ WITH SPECIAL GUESTS SKIN O-POSITIVE 
THE ROCKIN’ SHOES D4 SPEC GUESTMC a 
performs at 7:30 p.m. in McCormack Theatre, POLLY GUEST MC. WFNX s JUDITH BRACKLEY 
_ WATERMELON AND CLAM BAR FROM 8:30 TO 10 P.M. 
: ALL BROUGHT TO YOU BY BUSCH BFER & THE CHANNEL a 
= = _LYRS. 
7 18+ 
| 
= 
LAUNDERED FRIDAY * MARCH 8+$450/550 
: SATURDAY * MARCH 9« $4 5 0/5 50+ wrk 
FUEGOS 
; 
SUNDAY + MARCH 10*DOORS-7.00PM+$1100 
OF PROG ENTERTAINMENT 
1IONS BY MS. 
ALSO FEATURING ROCK & ROLL BY DISH 
8th 9 & 119. 
tators, space permitting, free DON 
Tickets $40-$250; sponsored by Mass. chapter , aa 
of Americans for Democratic Action; reserva- 
| 
HEAVY METAL SHOWCASE 
MARCH 24. ALL AGES WHITE WOLF 
MARCH 30 ICK BERLIN: THE MOVIE 
MARCH 37... ALL AGES 2: r ENCIES 
Mahler's Symphony No. 3 tonight at 8 p.m. at St on Holand DOORS 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester, and POSITIVE!.D- UIRED A VAIL AB 
STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES « TICKETF MIN: Fae 
CONCERT CHARGE 4 7. 118° NEWBURY CO 
OUT OF TOWN «AND THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 
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Boston’s Best Bands 
Right Near Home Every Night 


JAZZ EVERY SUNDAY 
4-8 P.M. 


Featuring - 


STAN McDONALD’S 
~ BLUE_HORIZON JAZZ BAND 


PHeaiM’S 


Restaurant and Fireside Lounge 


B Village Green, Rt. 27 Sudbury Centre 443-5373- NI 
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THE LISTENING ROOM 
47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 
Thurs., March 14 
PRESTON REED 
Sat.-Sun., March 2 & 3 
LUI COLLINS Wed., March 20 
BOB HOLMES BILL MORRISSEY 
Wed., March 6 
: DEB HUSTON Thurs., March 21 
Pf Thurs., March 7 SCHOONER FARE 
Fri.-Sun., March 22-24 
ri.-Oun., r 
Fri.-Sun., March 8-10 
plus 
ELIJAH WALD _ ANDY MAY 
Wed., March 13 
MARYA DANIHEL Thurs., March 28-31 
Trad-Irish-Scottish BILL STAINES 


Cafferty’s 


(formerly Scotch n’ Sounds) 

South Shore #1 dance club 

appearing March 5 thru 9 
Sun Shyne 


Every Wed. 
Comedy All Star 


Wed., March 6 
Jimmy Tingle 
Mark Berris 
Bob Seibel 


Showtime 9 p.m. 


Every Thursday 


Ladies Uncover Night 
$2.00 cover charge is paid 
to all ladies 


Sunday, March 17 
Celebrate St. Patricks with 


The Jam Band 
featuring 
Roger Earl from Foghat 
Fran Sheehan from the band Boston 
Elliot Randell from Steely Dan 
Mark Riveria from Foreigner 
Charlie Farren from The Enemy 
& The Joe Perry Project 


Tix $6.00-$6.50 advance ticket 
available at all Ticketon- outlets 
Hours Tues.-Fri. 8 to 2 
Happy hour buffet 
Tues.-Fri. 4 to 8 
Sat. & Sun. Open 7 to 2 
Westgate Mall 
Brockton, Ma 584-1694 


Listen to Live at Passim Every Sunday 
5 p.m. on WERS 88.9 FM 


the debut LP by 


BIRDSONGS 


A dramatic progression from last year’s EP, 

this release includes nine original songs and 

the Mesozoic’s unique interpretation of 

Stravinsky’s ‘Rite of Spring” and the theme 
from “Rocky and Bullwinkle.” 


Out now on Ace of Hearts Records!! 


Distributed by Rounder, Important, Jem, 
Systematic, Rough Trade and Greenworld. 
For mail order catalogue write Ace of Hearts. 


MAGNETIC FLIP, 
OF THE MESOZOIC 


rte 


= 
Lirdsegge Hescavic 
ngs af-abe-Mer craic Meer: 
at, Chenjihe, arousing, Pipa) Mot, of the 


AE HEARTS RECORDS 


Continued from page 25 

752-5608 for the former, 266-1492 for the latter. 
BACH SOCIETY OF WORCESTER performs 
works by J.S. Bach and Handel at 8 p.m. in the 
Chapel of the Holy Spirit, Assumption College, 
Worcester. Tickets $10; call 842-3032. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Kurt 
Masur guest conducting, performs works by 
Berg and Handel tonight and Tues. at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$5-$33.50; call 266-1492. 

QUANTZ TRIO, with soloist Mimmi Fulmer, plays 
works by J.S. Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Rameau, 
and Boismortier at 8 p.m. at Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets 
$7, students and the elderly $4; call 576-3092. 
SCHOLA CANTORUM, with organist Paul 
Tegels, performs works by Schutz, 
Scheidemann, and Praetorius at 8 p.m. at 
Houghton Chapel, Wesllesiey College, Wellesley. 
Donation $4, $3 students and the elderly; call 
282-5636. 


SUNDAY/3 
ORGANIST ALEX BELAIR performs works by 


“Mendelssohn and J.S. Bach at 3 p.m. at 


Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury St., 
Worcester. Free; call 799-4406. 

SOMERVILLE BRASS QUINTET performs works 
by Handel, Ewald, Haddad, Seitz, J.S. Bach, 
Pullig, Boyadjian, and Waller at 2 p.m. at Belmont 
Public Library, 336 Concord Ave., Belmont. Free; 
call 489-2000. 

VIOLINIST MALCOLM LOWE, cellist Martha 
Babcok, and pianist Fredrik Wanger perform 
works by Tchaikovsky and Ravel at 8 p.m. at All 
Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Tickets $8; call 527-4553. 

FINE ARTS CHORALE AND ORCHESTRA pre- 
sent an all-Handel concert at 3 p.m at Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Broad St., East 
Weymouth. Free. 

SOPRANO CAROL STONE and pianist Andrea 
Hart perform works by Handel, Debussy, Gian- 
nini, Schubert, Gounod, and Britten at 3 p.m. at 
St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, 79 Denton Rad., 
Wellesley. Free; call 646-0973. 

ENSEMBLE PROJECT ARS NOVA performs 
“Myths and Magic of the Middle Ages” at 3 p.m. 
in Remis Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $10,-$8 stu- 
dents and the elderly; call 267-9300, ext. 306. 
PIANIST GABRIEL CHODOS performs works by 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Bloch, and Ben-Haim at 
3 p.m at Temple Israel, Longwood Ave. and 
Plymouth St., Boston. Tickets $6; call 969-9077.' 
VIOLINIST ISAAC STERN performs works by 
Brahms, Mozart, Bach, Fauré, Bartok, 
Szymanowski, and Ravel at 3 p.m. in Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $17.50, 
$15.50, $14.50 (call 266-1492) and $100, to 
benefit the Adaptive Environments Center (call 
739-0088). 

PIANIST ELLEN POLANSKY performs works by 
Clementi, Chopin, and Debussy at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1120. 

THE ERDELY DUO performs works by 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at 
Kresge Auditorium, MIT, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

WELLESLEY PERFORMING MUSIC FACULTY 
perform works by Bach, Handel and Berg at 8 
p.m. at Jewett Auditorium, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320, ext. 2028. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGIUM MUSI- 
CUM performs works by J.S. Bach and Schutz 
at 6 p.m in a Lenten evenson service at Trinity 
Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Offering taken; call 
536-0944 


SCARBOROUGH CHAMBER PLAYERS play 
works by Blank (world premiére), Glinka, Molino, 
Britten, Doppler, and Spohr at 4 p.m. at the Art 
Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., Duxbury. Free; 
call 934-6634. 

MICHAEL MARISSEN, recorder, and David 
Kopp, harpsichord, give an all-Bach concert at 3 
p.m. in Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham. Free; call 647-3384. 

BOSTON PHILHARMONIC. See listing for Sat. 
the 2nd. 


MONDAY/4 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, with guest conductor Leon 
Fleisher and soloist Masuko Ushioda, performs 
works by Haydn, Stravinsky, and Sibelius at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Aye., 
Boston. Admission $8, $5 students and the 
elderly; call 262-1120. 


- TUESDAY/5 
HARPSICHORDIST ABRAHAM ABREU piays 
works by Bach and Scarlatti at 8 p.m. at First and 
Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $6 and $8; call 262-0650. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY ALUMNI 
CHORUS and Chamber Singers perform works 
by Bach, Monteverdi, Jannequin, Rasiuk, and 
Casteinuovo-Tedesco at noon at the president's 
convocation at Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

PIANIST LESLIE AMPER performs at 12:15 p.m. 
at the Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Free with museum admission of $2, 
$1 students and the elderly; call 495-4544. ~ 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Sat. the 2nd. 


WEDNESDAY/6 
CLARINETTIST KATHERYN CRANE and pianist 
Virginia Eskin perform works by Debussy, Saint- 
Saéns, and Poulenc at 5:45 p.m. at the French 
Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. Admission 
$3, students and the elderly $2; call 266-4351. 
CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA OF BOSTON 
plays works by Mozart, Fromm, and Tchaikovsky 
at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $12.50 and 
$9.50; call 665-1060. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY BAND performs 
works by Grainger, Schuman, and Wagner at 
7:30 P.M. at Ell Center Ballroom, Northeastern 
University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. Ad- 


‘mission $1; call 437-3140. 


THURSDAY/7 

BOSTON BAROQUE TRIO plays works by Bach, 
Handel, and Vivaldi at 12:05 p.m. at MIT Chapel, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-2906. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, with guest 
conductor Adam Fischer and soloist Krystian 
Zimerman, performs works by Beethoven and 
BarfOKx ‘tonight Set. ‘at’ 8’p.m. and Fri: at 2 


p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Avé., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $5-$33.50; call 266-1492. 
VIOLINISTS FLORENCE PEARSON AND 
FRANCES LAINER, pianist Mary Bradley, and 
cellist Elizabeth Pearson perform works by Bach, 
LeClair, and Barték at 7 p.m., with a buffet 
supper at 5:45 p.m., at Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tickets $12 for buffet and concert, $6 for concert 
alone; call 536-5651. 

THE LITTLE ORCHESTRA OF CAMBRIDGE 
perform works by Beethoven, Telemann, and 
Weber at 7:45 p.m. at Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9081. 

THE ACADEMY OF ANCIENT MUSIC performs 
works by Bach and Handel (but two different 
programs) tonight at 8 p.m at Mechanics Hall, 
321 Main St., Worcester, and Fri. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $22.50, 
$20, and $17.50, $10 for students and the elderly 
in Worcester, $25-$10 in Boston; call 752-5608 in 
Worcester, 266-1492 in Boston. 
HARPSICHORDIST JENNIFER S. PAUL plays 
works by J.S. and C.P.E. Bach, Paradies, 
Scarlatti; and Soler at 8 p.m. at the Goethe 
Institute, 170 Beacon St., Boston. Free; call 
262-6050. 


FRIDAY/8 
ORGANISTS MARION METSON AND JOHN 
FERRIS perform works by Franck, Hampton, 
Cook, and Cabena at 8 p.m. in Marsh Chapel, 
Boston University, 735 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3560. 
TRUMPETERS DAVID BANNARD and John 
Mahoney, pianist Michael Dwart, trombonist Paul 
and Mary Ashley-Bannard, horn, perform works 
by Vierdanck, Caldwell, Goedicke, Stravinsky, 
Copland, Poulenc, and Caldwell (world premiére) 
at 8 p.m. at Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Tickets $3, $2 students and the elderly; 
call 484-4696. 
LOWELL HOUSE OPERA presents Britten's 
opera The Turn of the Screw tonight and 
tomorrow at 7:30 p.m. at Lowell House, Mt. 
Auburn St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Tickets $5; 
call 495-2663. 
UMASS/AMHERST FACULTY perform works by 
Beethoven, Piston, Poulenc, and Premru at 8 
p.m. at Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5, $3 students and the 
elderly; call 437-0231. : 
FLUTIST LOIS SCHAEFER, cellist Joel 
Moerschel, and pianist Rita Moerschel perform 
works by Weber, Damase, Debussy, and Poulenc 
at 8 p.m. at First Parish of Watertown, Church 
and Summer Sts., Watertown. Tickets $5, $3 for 
those under 18 and the elderly; call 527-0225. 
THE CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
performs works by Taverner and Tallis at 8 p.m. 
at the church, 30 Brimmer St., Boston. Free; call 
523-2377. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA plays works by Hovaness, Orleans 
(premiére), Wagner, and Handel at 8:30 p.m. at 
St. Clement's Shrine, 1105 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 536-6340. 
ALBAN BERG QUARTET performs works by 
Mozart, Berg, and Schubert at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$16.50, $14.50, and $13.50; call 536-2412. 
A TRE give an all-Bach concert at 8 p.m. at 
Aprhorp Chapel, Milton Academy, Centre St., 
Milton. Free; call 698-7800. 
RICHARD BUNBURY AND JOHN MAHONEY 
perform works for organ and trumpet at 12:15 
p.m. in Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-0944. 
ROBERT WHITE sings the songs Irish tenor John 
McCormack made famous at 8 p.m. at Converse 
Hall, 88 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $8-$ 15; call 
267-1512. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. the 7th. :. 
THE ACADEMY OF ANCIENT MUSIC. See 
listing for Thurs. the 7th. 


SATURDAY/9 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY CHORAL SOCI- 


ETY and the Bach-Handel Festival Orchestra 


present Bach's St. John Passion at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $7 and $5, $6 and $4 students and the 
elderly; call 437-2274. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE per- 
forms works by Bach, Riley, and Dahil at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $4, $3 students and the 
elderly; call 492-2000. 

SINFONIE-BY-THE-SEA performs works by 
Mozart, Rossini, Dvorak, Verdi, and Donizetti at 8 
p.m. at the Peabody Museum, East India Sq., 
Salem. Tickets $9, including champagne recep- 
tion; call 631-7256. 

CONCORD BAND performs works by Borodin, 
Debussy, Curnow, Smith, and Gershwin at 8:15 
p.m. at 51 Walden St., Concord. Tickets $5, $3 
Students and the elderly; call 897-4291. 
HARPSICHORDIST LOUIS BAGGER plays 
works by Bach at 8 p.m. in Slosberg Recital Hall, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
647-3384. 

STRICTLY STRINGS performs works by Hoist, 
Vivaldi, and Tchaikovsky at 3 p.m. in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston. Free. 

HARVARD GROUP FOR NEW MUSIC performs 
works by Carter, Takahashi, Kirchner, Eldridge, 
and Yim at 3 p.m. in Paine Hall, off Oxford St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-2791. 

CAMBRIDGE MADRIGAL SINGERS perform 
works by J.S. Bach and Schutz at 8 p.m. at the 
Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $4, $2 students and the 
elderly; call 731-9475. 

PIANIST JOHN BLACKLOW performs works by 
Bach, Chopin, and Schumann at 4 p.m. at North 
House, 56 Linnaean St., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-6173. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. the 7th. 

LOWELL HOUSE OPERA. See listing for Fri. the 
8th. 


SUNDAY/10 

SAINT PAUL’S CATHEDRAL CHOIR performs 
works by Purcell and Britten at Lenten evensong 
at 6 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Offering taken; call 536-0944. 

NEWTON CHORAL SOCIETY performs Handel's 
Israel in Egypt at 3 p.m. at the Second Church, 60 
Highland St., W. Newton. Tickets $6, $4 students 


and the elderly; call 527-7464. 
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S79 KENMORE STATION - BOSTON 
ROTTERDAM PHILHARMONIC performs Works” 
- 


by Janacék, Stravinsky, and D0or4k at 8 p.m at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$17.50, $15.50, and $14.50; call 266-1492. 

THE SPECTRUM SINGERS perform works by 
Thompson at 4 p.m. in Paine Hall, off Oxford St. 
Cambridge. Tickets $7, $4 students and the 
elderly; call 244-6240. 

APPLE HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS perform 
works by Wyner, Brahms, and Mendelssohn at 
8 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 1 Follen St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $8, $5 students and the 
elderly. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY HONORS 
WOODWIND QUINTET perform works by 
Nielsen, Villa-Lobos, Danzi, and Ligeti at 8 pm. in 
Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 


and Scriabin at 4 p.m. at A) Newton Music 
School, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. Free; 
call 527-4553. 
MUSICA SACRA performs works by J.S. Bach. 
Handel, and Schutz at 4 p.m. at Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets 
$7, $5 students and the elderly; call 876-3958. 
CHELMSFORD CHORAL SOCIETY performs 
works by Vivaldi and Bach at 3 p.m. at Old Town 
Hall, 1 North Rd., Chelmsford. Tickets $3.50, $2 
children under 12 and the elderly; call 251-4848. 
MUSIC SCHOO! hosts an open 
reading of Bach's Cantatas Nos. 31 and 66 at 
7:30 p.m. in the Unitarian Church, 404 Concord 
Ave. Belmont. Admission $3, $1.50 students and 


8 p.m in Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $10, $8, and $6, 
Students and the elderly $8, $6, and $4; call 
522-3555. 

CAMEO CONCERT ENSEMBLE performs at 3 
p.m. in the Ritz-Carlton Ballroom, Arlington and 
Newbury Sts., Boston. Tickets $50, to support 

1. 

NUAGES CHAMBER ENSEMBLE performs 
works by Haydn, Schubert, and Brahms at 4 p.m. 
at North House, 56 Linnaean St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 498-6173. 


SUNDAY/3 

“TO WELCOME IN THE SPRING,” songs and 
carols, begins at 3 p.m. at Fitchburg Public 
Library, 610 Main St., Fitchburg. Free; call 
345-9635. 

GREG HOPKINS-WAYNE NAUS BIG BAND 
performs in a musical brunch at noon at Noyes 
Hall, Andover Newton Theological School, 210 
Herrick Rd., Newton Centre. Admission $10; call 
965-3100. 

BILLY NOVICK AND GUY VAN DUSER play folk 
music at 7:30 p.m. at St. James Episcopal 


music at 8 p.m. at Woods Hole Community Hall 
Water St., Woods Hole. Admission $3; call 


540-0320. 

LONGY CONTEMPORARY MUSIC GROUP plays 
works by Glaser, Hurwitz, Cornell and Crotty at 
Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 876-0956. 


WEDNESDAY/6 

THE CLANCY BROTHERS, Robbie O’Connel, 
‘and Northeast Winds perform at 8 p.m. at 
University of Lowell's Durgin Arts Center, Low- 
ell. Tickets $10 and $12.50; call 459-0350. 

BOSTON VILLAGE GAMELAN play Javanese 
music at 8 p.m. in Remis Auditorium, Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$10, $8 students and the elderly; call 267-2973. 


THURSDAY/7 

QUEEN IDA AND HER BON TEMPS ZYDECO 
BAND play tonight at 8 p.m. in Weston 
Auditorium, Fitchburg State College, Fitchburg, 
and Fri. at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $7 for 
Fitchburg (call 345-2151) and $7.50 in advance, 
$8.50 at the door for Cambridge (call 547-5704). 
SKYE AND NORM DAOUST perform American 
songs at 8 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $3.50; call 
547-6789. 

ALIDA ROHR AND MEN & VOLTS play rock and 
roll at 9 p.m. at the Footlight Club, 7 Eliot St., 
Jamaica Plain. Tickets $3; call 522-9703. 


FRIDAY/8 
“WINTERSAUCE GOES TROPICAL” with jazz 
and Latin music by Bob Winter, Fred Buda, Ron 
Della Chiesa, and the Wintersauce Chorale 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at First, and 
Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $9; call 523-4634. 

FIDDLE FEVER play all kinds of fiddle music at 
8:30 p.m. at First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $6.50; call 
641-4519. 

MAKEM AND CLANCY play Irish music at 8 p.m. 
at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $10.50 and $9.50; call 752-5608. 
QUEEN IDA AND HER BON TEMPS ZYDECO 
BAND. See listing for Thurs. the 7th. 


SATURDAY/9 

SUZANNE VEGA, Christine Lavin, Jack Hardy 
David Massengill, Rod MacDonald, Lucy 
Kaplanski, Erick Frandsen, Frank Christian, and 
others sing folk music at 7 and 9:45 p.m at 
Arlington Town Hall, 730 Mass. Ave., 

Tickets $9.50 in advance, $10.50 day of show. 

call 641-1010. 

ROCK CREEK sing gospel songs and sea 
shanties at 8 p.m. at University Lutheran Church, 
66 Winthrop St., Cambridge. Tickets $5.50; call 
965-6602 


KAY GARDNER AND THE MISCHIEF MIMES 
perform at 8 p.m. at Boston College Theatre, 
Chestnut Hill. Tickets $6.50 or less, to benefit 
Woman of Power magazine; call 491-6204. 
BOBBY RYDELL with the Dovelis and the 
Marvelettes perform rock and roll of the ‘50s and 
‘60s at 8 p.m at Collins Center, Shawsheen Rd., 
Andover. Tickets .$48,50 .and $16.59; . cat 
470-1905. 


music at 3 p.m. at Peabody Museum, East india 
Sq., Salem. Free with museum admission of $3, 
$2 students and the elderly, $1.50 children six to 
16; call 745-1876. 

THE CHIEFTAINS, with Sean Potts, Chen-Shi- 
Chuan, and step dancer Michael Flatley, perform 
irish music at 3 p.m. at Symphony Hail, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $16.50, $14.50, and 
$13.50; call 266-1492. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


Fr. & Sat.. March 1 & 2 


LESTOR FLAT 


Sun.. March 3 
TERRY BOYLE 
Thurs., March 7 
PROVINCETOWN 
JUG BAND 


SUNDAY/3 

ODDS BODKIN relates “Before the 
Smokestacks Grew” at 1 p.m. at Smith Baker 
Center, 400 Merrimack St., Lowell. Free; call 
453-1950. 

“WELL-READ AT THE TRIDENT” presents John 
Burt and Barbara Jardon today and Debbie 
LeMieux and Harlen Welsh March 10 at 4:30 p.m. 


cusses one another's work at 7:30 p.m. at Olid 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Donation $2; call 443-3666. 


THURSDAY/7 
MICHAEL PUNZAK telis stories at 8 p.m. at Café 
LaRuche, 24 Dunster St., Harvard Sq., Cam- 
bridge. Donation $3; call 497-4313. 
NELSON ALGREN’S Walk on the Wild Side is 
discussed at 7:30 p.m. at Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St.. Cambridge. Free; call 


ganza™ with R.U. Outavit, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
Boston University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $5; call 232-0613, ext. 714. 


SATURDAY/9 
STORYTELLER SARA RANSOM portrays Finn 
McCool at 2 and 8 p.m. at Unitarian Parish Hall, 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Tickets $3, children 
$2; call 363-298 1. 

STORYTELLER JUDITH BLACK relates “Here 
and Now’’ at 8 p.m., with open storytelling at 7 
p.m., at First Congregational Church, 11 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $5, students and the 
elderly, $3.50; call 864-2121. 

AUTHORS ANN DOWNER AND HELENA MINT- 
ON read at 2 p.m. at Brighton Branch Library, 40 
Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 


SUNDAY/10 
JUDITH BLACK teiis stories about “The Worker 
Eternal” at 1 p.m. at Smith Baker Center, 400 
Merrimack St., Lowell. Free; cali 453-1950. 
“WELL-READ AT THE TRIDENT.” See listing 
for Sun. the 3rd. 


ALKS 


SATURDAY/2 

“NEW ENGLAND FIGHT-BACK MEETING 
AGAINST REAGAN PROGRAM,” panels, speak- 
ers, and discussions from 1 to 5 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Donation $2; sponsored by All Peoples Con- 
gress: call 424-1176. 

“A VIEW FROM THE RIVERS,” slide lecture by 
conservationist Tim Paimer at 7:30 p.m. at New 
England Rivers Center, 3 Joy St., Boston. 
Donation $2.50; call 742-4134. 


SUNDAY/3 
ADAM OSBORNE, formerly of Osborne Com- 
puter, talks about “Past, Present, and Future” at 
4 p.m. at the Computer Museum, 300 Congress 
St., Museum Wharf, Boston. Free with museum 
admission of $4, $2 students and the elderly; 
reserved-seats $2; call 423-6758. 
“THE MACHO MYSTIQUE,” slide lecture by 
sociologist Craig Lambert at noon at the 
Workshop, 72 Columbus St., Newton Highlands. 
Admission $10; part of the Sunday Brunch Club; 
call 527-4478. 
“CENTRAL AMERICA: SOURCES OF THE 
CRISIS,” talk by former ambassador to EI 
Salvador Robert E. White at 11 am. at the 
Community Church of Boston, Morse 
are 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
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Fri. March 8 


Sat.. March 9 


TRAVOR HOLLOW 


34 Harvard Ave., Aliston, MA 
254-9737 
— Free Parking in Rear — 


ICHARLIE'S TAP PRESENT 


MARCH 1, 2 


Anthony 

Fri. & Sat., March 8 and 9 

HILTON RUIZ with 
DR. ART DAVIS 


Thurs., March 14 
THE ROVA 
SAXOPHONE QUARTET 


Strongest Boots 
In Town Only at 


invalkens 


RIDING APPAREL 
292 Boylston St.. Boston 


Black 


= 


Sizes 6-13 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 


Sat., March 2 


TWINKLE 
BROTHERS 


Fri. & Sat.. March 8&9 
ONE PEOPLE Mey 


Sun., March 10 
MX MIXERS | 
Reggae Dance Party 


~~ March 12 & 26 


PAUL ASHLSTRAND QUINTET 


Wed., March 13 


FEITICO 
8r 


aziian Jazz 
March 14 


COOL RUNNINGS 
Fri. & Sat. March 15416 - 


MAGIC AND THE 
REGGAE STARS 


. March 1 


UNITY 
Reggae Dance St. Patrick's Day Party 


Fri. & Sat., March 15 & 16 
RICKY FORD & RAN BLAKE 


Fri. & Sat.. March 142 


STEVE SLAGLE (with Carte » 
MIKE STERN (with Miles Davis 
T 


Tues. & Wed., March 5& 6 
DAVID STEWART 
QUARTET 


1369 Cambridge St.. inman Sq 
Cambridge 354-8030 


Dal g 


Sat., March 2 


THE PORTABLES 


Sun., March 3 
PANAMA, THE 
JUDGE & 
THE PREACHER 


Mon., March 4 


SEARCH PARTY 


Tues., March 5 
TREMENDOUS 
RICHARD 


Wed., March 6 
NORTH SHORE 
ACAPELLA 


Thurs., March 7 
THE REV 


Fri., March 8 
CHUCK & HELEN 


4 p.m. — 7 p.m. 


Sat., March 9 


SOUL DUKES 


SILVA BAND 


JACKS 


952 Mass. Ave. Camb. 
491-7800 


the 


pus MEN & VOLTS 


Sun., March 3 


Mon., March 4 


PLAYERS 


plus 
SUBSTITUTE 


Tues., March 5 


“THE GREG 
GREENWAY 
BAND 


We74., March 6 


SORRY 
ows UZI 
TURTLES UNDER FIRE 


Thurs., March 7 


— 


THE ACCIDE 
PETER CALO BAND 


Fri., March 8 


plus 
ARMED FORCES 


Sat., March 9 


3 COLORS 


ous ATA-TAT 
pus Alpha Bettys 


Sun., March 10 


SHAMAN 


lz 


S86t 'S HOYVW NOILO3SS "XINSOHd NOLSO8 3HL 


“WINTERSAUCE GOES TROPICAL.” See listing 
cruisers 
call 262-1120. Thurs., March 7 
MEZZO IRENA CABRAL, baritone John THE = 
Strumwasser, and pianist Leonid Milius perform 
‘ 
| | 
at Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury St., 
F Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
the elderly; call 489-2023. 
BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs MONDAY/4 . 
STUART DISCHELL AND FRANZ WRIGHT read 
poetry at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
; Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; call 547-6789. is 
ANTONIA FRASER’S Mary, Queen of Scots is OS eee 
discussed at 7 p.m. in Conference Room 5 of the 4 
ab Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
Call 536-5400, ext. 339. 
ROSANNA WARREN AND JANE SHORE read 
os trom their works at 8 p.m at the Harvard Faculty a ee 
Club, 20 Quincy St., Cambridge. Free; call 
TUESDAY/5 
2 TONY GIRRAPUTO reads poetry at 8 p.m., ae 
by an open reading, at Community | | 
BOSTON PLAYWRIGHTS LAB reads and dis- hadies af Halt Price Admission Betore 9:30 
Church, 1991 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets 48-9081. OUR AMERICAN | 
$6, to benefit the Cambridge-Eilis Scholarship james DOAN The 
McKENNA play folk Romance of Courtland a5 ‘ REGIONAL AND 
FRIDAY/8 Sun..Marcn3 Lunch Mon.-Fri... 1 1:30-3:00 pm VIDEO 
FIRE OF PROMETHEUS, a poetry extrava- sum Dinner Mon.-Fri. 8:30-9:00 pm DANCE 
Ricky F | 
SILAS JUNIOR & THE HOT 
TIGER OKOSM QUINTET FRANKI | 
BOBBY 
PUSH PUSH [ff 
TAL. ND E é 
IHEFALCONS 
‘ 
1648 Beacon St, 

- 74,982 / 

i 


y NIGH T CLUB production 
IDEO SYSTEMS Call Mon. & Tue., March 4 & 5 
: : WIDESCREENS « VCR'S CAMERAS (617) 372-4236 SEAN SANDS 
617-542-9250 Boston STUDIO. tz. BUSKERS 


PROFESSIONAL SOUND 
ie ENGINEERING COURSES 
* Learn on 24 channel console 
Video Music East eee 


courses in studio 


Sat. & Sun:, March 2 & 3 
HARVEST HOME 


‘ 
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Willow Jazz 


699 Broadway. 
Near Porter Sq.. via Willow Ave 
Sat., March 2 


SEA 
Sun., March 3 
KEVIN GIBBS TRIO 
Mon., March 4 


Tues., March 5 
SUZANNE DAVIS QUARTET 


featuring 
GORDON BRISKER + TEDDY KOTICK 


Club 


Bail Sq., Som. 623-9874 


TORFF QUINTET 


Wed., Marc! 


h 6 Every Wednesday 
THE FRINGE 


Thurs.. March 7 
AL GRAY QUARTET 


Fri.& 


JIMMY MOSHER QUINTET 
MICK GOODRICK, BURT SEAGAR, 
BRUCE GERTZ, GARY CHAFFEE 
Sat. Live Broadcast on 
WERS 88.9 FM 9:30-12 


Sat... March 86 9 


featuring 


Audio & Musical 


75 NORTH BEACON ST., WATERTOWN, MA 02172 (617) 923-4420 
1116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA 02115 (617) 536-0066 


THIS WEEK’S 
SHOW FEATURES THE 
LATEST MUSIC FROM: er 
PHIL COLLINS | 
THEALARM 
ALAN PARSONS PROJECT 
GO WEST 
DEAD OR ALIVE 
AND INTERVIEWS WITH 
BOB GELDOF 

FRANKIE GOES TO HOLLYWOOD 


JOIN GRAHAM DENE 
ON ROCK OVER LONDON 


NIGHT 
BEGINNING 
AT 11 pm 


Boston Phoenix Radio 


The Boston Phoenix, WBCN, and Universal Pictures 
give you the chance to fly INTO THE NIGHT 


Win your choice of a weekend for 2 in New York City or Los Angeles, 
California. Flight provided by Continental Airlines. Accommodations 
in NYC provided by the luxurious Westbury Hotel or in LA by 
Sheraton Universal Hotel adjacent to Universal Studios. Study the 


clues and fill out the entry blank below to qualify. 


Jeff Goldblum and Michelle Pfeiffer star in Universal's new. 
thriller-comedy ‘‘Into the Night” as two strangers who 
stumble into international intrigue in the night world of 

Los Angeles. Joining them on their bizarre and deadly 
adventure are a number of renowned motion picture 

directors who appear in cameo acting roles. With the 

help of the accompanying clues, identify these 

popular film directors pictured below as they 

appear in ‘‘Into the Night.’” 


OPENS MARCH 8 AT THE SACK CHARLES AN AND SUBURBS. 
The eyes have it for this French 
director whose first film. “And God 


Woman.” made an international 
Star and sex symbol of Brigitte Bardot. 


Con tinen tal Airlines 


Trip includes airfare and 
the responsibility of the winner. No purchase 
Not eligible. Winners must be 18 yrs. or older. 


For more INTO: THE NIGHT 
NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS with Sundays trom 7-10 om on WOON 


the Boston Phoenix not 


hotel accommodations tor two only. Applicable taxes are 


. Employees of WBCN and 


- “THE NEW YORK SCHOOL,” 


Continued from page 27 

talk by conservator Irene Konefal at 2 p.m. in 
Riley Seminar Room, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-9300, 
ext. 291. 

“IRELAND'S INVESTMENT IN AMERICA,” talk 
by Morgan Liywelyn, author of Lion of ireland, at 
3 p.m. at Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 325-2042. 
“BEYOND THE MARKET AND THE STATE: the 
Economics of Recreating the Livable City,” talk 
by Severyn Bruyn of Boston College at 11 a.m. at 
the Ethical Society of Boston, 44 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 

“A BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO THE OPERA,” slide 
lecture by Y.J. Tai of Tufts University at 2 p.m. at 
Mass. College of Art Tower Auditorium, 621 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission $3; call 
232-1555, ext. 355. 

“CURRENT STAGE IN THE MID EAST — Will 
Israeli Withdrawal from Lebanon Bring Peace?’ 
pane! discussion at the Militant Labor Forum, 
510 Comm. Ave., 4th fir., Boston. Donation $3; 
call 262-4621. 

“TO READ OR NOT TO READ,” talk on Jewish 
reading lists by librarian Adeane Bregman at 7:45 
p.m. at Boston’s Jewish Young Adult Center, 
1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, Brookline. Admission 
$2; call 566-5946. 

“MYOTHERAPY,” talk on jaw disorders by 
counseler Anne King at 1 p.m. at Forsyth Dental 
Center, 140 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
266-2550. 

“TWIN FLAMES AND SOUL MATES — the 
Search. for the Perfect Love,” talk at 2 p.m. at 
First Parish in Cambridge, 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Free; sponsored by Summit 
University; call 395-1252. 


MONDAY/4 
“JOHN McCORMACK’S LIFE AND ART,” talk by 
Fredrick Manning of the John McCormack 
Society, today at 5:30 p.m. in Faneuil Hall and at 
8 p.m. at West Roxbury Branch Library, 1961 
Centre St., West Roxbury; Wed. at 10 a.m. at 
Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 Washington St., 
Roslindale; Thurs. at 2 p.m. at Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston, and at 7 p.m. at 
South Boston Branch Library, 646 E. Broadway, 
South Boston; Fri. at 10 a.m. at Dorchester 
Branch Library, 690 Adams St., Dorchester; and 


’ Sat. the 9th at 2 p.m. at Charlestown Branch 


Library, 179 Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 
267-1512. 

“ARABIA A CENTURY AGO,” talk by Hafez 
Chehab of Harvard University at 10 a.m. and 5:30 


_ p.m. in the Christian Room of the Fogg Art 


Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambrige. Tickets $7; 
call 495-2397. 
“HOW TO COPE WITH ADOLESCENTS DUR- 
ING DIVORCE AND IN STEPFAMILIES,” talk by 
therapist Melissa Powell at Riverside Family 
Institute, 259 Walnut St., room 14, Newtonville. 
Free; call 964-6933. 

“MEMORIES OF A MISSIONARY,” talk by 
George Peck at 7 p.m. in Stoddard Hall at 
Andover Newton Theological School, 210 Herrick 
Rd., Newton Centre. Free; call 964-1100, ext. 
208. 

“A THOUSAND WAYS TO KEEP YOUR HUS- 
BAND HEALTHY,” talk by sociologist Rosemary 
Taylor at 11 a.m. at Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tickets $4; call 536-5651. 

“WOMEN OF ISLAM AND THE ISLAM OF 
WOMEN,” talk by Jane Smith of Harvard Divinity 
School at 4 p.m. at Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
Yard, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-5900. 


TUESDAY/5 
“WHAT DOES SUCCESS MEAN FOR WOMEN: 
a Feminist Perspective,” talk by Nannerl O. 
Keohane, president of Wellesley College, at 8 
p.m. at the college, Wellesley. Free; call 
235-0320m ext. 2373. 
“EDUCATOR SHOES AND SHREDDED WHEAT: 
Creating Modern Consumption, 1890-1920,” talk 
by Susan Strasser of the Bunting Institute at 4 
p.m. in Agassiz House, Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 498-5900. 
“MAMMY, THE SOUTH’S VICTORIAN LADY,” 
talk by Deborah White of Rutgers University at 8 
p.m. in Boylston Auditorium, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-5900. 
“ANTI-SEMITISM: HELP OR HINDRANCE IN 
DEFINING OUR IDENTITY?”, wonders Rabbi 
Harold Kushner at 8 p.m. at Boston’s Jewish 
Young Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 566-5946. 
“BEBLIN: DIVIDED CITY, DIVIDED PEOPLE,” 
slide lecture by Christopher Legge at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 


WEDNESDAY/6 

talk by Anna 
Chave of Harvard University at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Christian Room of the Fogg Art Museum, 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge. tickets $7; call 495-2397. 
“FAMOUS WOMEN ARTISTS,” slide lecture by 
critic Arlene Friedberg at 11 a.m. at Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, 356 Boylston 
St., Boston. Tickets $3.50; call 536-5651. 

“THE MOTHER-INFANT TIE: 50 Years of Theory, 
Science, and Science Fiction,” talk by Beverly 
Birns of SUNY Stony Brook at 8 p.m. in the 
Science Center, room 277, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320, ext. 2373. 
“PSYCHOANALYSIS: HARMFUL OR FATAL IF 
SWALLOWED,” talk by Frederick Crews of 
University of California at Berkeley at 5 p.m. in 
Amphitheatre C, Harvard Medical School, 250 
Longwood Ave., Boston. Free; call 734-1300, ext. 
315. 

ARCHBISHOP BERNARD LAW talks about ‘The 
Christian Church in the Last 15 Years of Our 
Century,” at 7:30 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 

“HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE PHILIPPINES?”, 
wonders Jonathan E. Fine of the American 
Committee for Human Rights at 8 p.m. at First 
Parish Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 876-9644. 

“HER LIFE AS AN ARTIST: A FIGURATIVE 
CHRONOLOGY,” talk by painter Barbara Swan 
at 7:30 p.m. in the the Founder's Room of Pine 
Manor College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 731-7000. 

“SAVING THE RAREST: THE CONSERVATION 
OF ENDANGERED PLANTS,” talk by Don Falk 
and Frank Thibodeau of the Center for Plant 
Conservation at 12:30 p.m. at Arnold Arboretum, 
the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Free, bring lunch; 
* 


Immigrant Experience, 
Building, room 1-236, MIT, 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-4965. 
“FAMILY COMMUNICATION AND INTIMACY,” 
talk by psychologist Robert Brooks at 10:30 p.m. 
in Pierce Hall, McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., 
Beimonht. Free; call 855-2122. 
“FANTASY DINOSSAURS OF THE MOVIES,” 
talk by Donald F. Giut-at 2 p.m. at the Museum of 
Science, Science Park, Boston. Free. 
“JOHN McCORMACK’S LIFE AND ART.” See 
listing for Mon. the 4th. 


THURSDAY/7 

“GLOBAL JUSTICE, MISSION, AND SOUTH 
AFRICA,” talk by missionaries John and Lou Ann 
Parsons at 2:30 p.m. in the faculty lounge, 
Worcester Hall, Andover Newton Theological 
School, 210 Herrick Rd., Newton Centre. Free; 
call 964-1100, ext 208, 

“WOMEN’S HISTORY OR FEMINIST HIS- 
TORY?”, panei discussion at 4 p.m. at Lamont 
Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 
498-5900. 

FIGURE SKATER TOLLER CRANSTON gives a 
lecture-demonstration at 8 p.m. at Bright Hockey 
Arena, Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-8676. 

“SUFFRAGE, PROHIBITION, AND THE GRASS- 
ROOT ELECTORATE IN THE PROGRESSIVE 
ERA,” talk by Ellen McDonagh of Northeastern 
and Douglas Price of Harvard at 4 p.m. at Agassiz 
House, Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St., Cam- 


’ bridge. Free; call 495-8140. 


“NEEDED: A NEW NATIONAL STATE OF 
MIND,” talk by Shirley Chisholm at 2:30 p.m. at 
Wheatley Auditorium, UMass/Boston, Harbor 
Campus, Columbia Point, Dorchester. Free; call 


929-7080. 


“CHILDREN OF WAR: REPORT FROM CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN REFUGEE CAMPS,” talk by 
Bill Vorenberger of Oxfam at 7:30 p.m. in room 
43, Unified Arts Bidg., Brookline High School, 
Greenough St., Brookline. Donation $2; call 
734-1120. 

“THE POLITICS OF WOMEN’S BIOLOGY,” talk 
by Ruth Hubbard of Harvard at’4 p.m. in 
Gerstenzang 123, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; call 647-2714, 

“MEDITATION AND RELAXATION,” talk by 
psychologist Lee Orloff at 10:30°a.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 

“HENRY KNOX: BOOKSELLER TO SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR,” talk by Jordan D. Fiore of 
Bridgewater State at 7:30 p.m. at Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., Downtown 
Crossing, Boston. Free; call 482-6439. 
“MEMORIES 1945-1950: THE BASIS OF THE 
MODERN COMPUTER,” talk by Jan Rajchman, 
formerly of RCA, at 7 p.m. at the Computer 
Museum, 300 Congress St., Museum Wharf, 
Boston. Free with admission of $4 adults, $2 
students and the elderly; reserved seats $2; call 
423-6758. 

“JOHN McCORMACK’S LIFE AND ART.” See: 
listing for Mon. the 4th. 


FRIDAY/8 
“FEMINIST THEORY AND FEMINIST MOVE- 
MENTS: the Past Before Us,” talk by Nancy Cott 
of Yale University in Sever Hall, room 113, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 498-5900. 
“AN UNORTHODOX PIANO CONCERTO BY 
BEETHOVEN,” talk by Roland Nadeau of North- 
eastern University at 11:15 a.m. at All Newton 
Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. 
Followed by lunch. Admission $6 for the lecture, 
$8 for lecture and lunch; reservations required; 
call 527-4553. 
STEPHEN GROHE, special-effects photogra- 
pher, shows slides and talks about his clients at 8 
p.m. at Boston University Center for Sciences 
and Engineering, 590 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $4; call 783-9333. 
“GIFTS FROM A NATIVE SON: Albert Wiggin 
and the Boston Public Library,” talk by Sinclair 
Hitchings of the BPL at 10:30 a.m. in Remis 
Auditorium, Musuem of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Tickets $6.50, $5.50 stu- 
dents and the elderly; call. 267-9300, ext. 306. 
“JOHN McCORMACK’S LIFE AND ART.” See 
listing for Mon. the 4th. 


SATURDAY/9 
“JOHN McCORMACK’S LIFE AND ART.” See 
listing for Mon. the 4th. 


SUNDAY/10 
“A-MAZE YOUR FRIENDS! How To Generate 
and Run Through Realistic Computer Mazes,” 
talk by Keith Reid-Green, author of Games 
Computers Play, at 4 p.m. at the Computer 
Museum, 300 Congress St., Museum Wharf, 
Boston. Free with museum admission of $4, $2 
students and the elderly; reserved seats $2; call 
423-6758. 
“THE FRENCH 18TH-CENTURY 
DRAUGHTSMAN AT WORK AND AT PLAY,” 
talk by Agnes Mongan of the Fogg Art Museum at 
3 p.m. in Remis Auditorium, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
267-9300, ext. 291. 
“MAKING YOUR WORKPLACE WORK FOR 
YOU,” talk by author Steve Kravette at noon at 
the Workshop, 72 Columbus St., Newton High- 
lands. Admission $10; part of the Sunday Brunch 
Club; call 527-4478. 
“WHO CARES?”, wonders author Arthur Dobrin 
at 11.a.m. at the Ethical Society, 44 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
“ILLITERATE AMERICA,” talk by teacher 
Jonathan Kozol at 11 a.m. at the Comunity 
Church of Boston, Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 266-67 10. 
“FACING THE DILEMMAS OF JUSTICE AND 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBLITY,” talk by Sr. Marry 
Hennessy of Harvard Divinity School at 2 p.m. at 
Emmanuel College, 400 the Fenway, Boston. 
Admission $4; call 735-9946. 


“THE FIGHT FOR WOMEN’S RIGHTS — from 


Central America to the Coal Mines in Britain,” 
panel discussion at 7:30 p.m. at the Militant 
Labor Forum, 510 Comm. Ave., 4th fir., Boston. 
Donation $2; call 262-4621. 

“BLACK WOMEN CARING AND SHARING,” 
panel discussion at 3 p.m. in Rabb Lecture Hail, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-5400, ext. 371. 
CHRISTOPH WOLFF, chair of Harvard's music 
department, talks about J.S. Bach at 5 p.m. at 
University Lutheran Church, 66 Winthrop St. 
Cambridge: Free; call 876-3256. 


“UPSIDE D 

— For on BOS on comer ques" 


Art listings 


GALLERIES 


ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
March 6: new paintings by Richard Sheehan. 
March 9-April 3: paintings by Edwin Dickinson. 
ANDOVER GALLERY (475-7468), 68 Park St., 
Andover. Tues.-Sat. 9 am.-5 p.m. Through 
March 5: drawings and oils by Corey Tevan; 
“Photos from the Street,” by John Weiss. March 
8-April 9: “New England Panoramas: 
Landscapes,” by Richard McKown; “The Frac- 
tured Image,” group show, 

ARTCONSULT INTERNATIONAL (536-5978), 
451 Beacon St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through March 16: “Visual Cross-Currents: 
Latin American Artists Living in New York.” 

ART RESEARCH OF CAMBRIDGE (497-4941), 
145 Huron Ave., Camb. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Currently: 19th- and early-20th-century 
paintings. 

ARVEST GALLERIES (247-1418), 77 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Paintings by 
19th- and early-20th-century American realists 
and impressionists. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through March 14: illustrations by Frank 


Stella. 


BLOSSOMS (244-4118), 37 Lincoin St., Newton 
Highlands. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
March 31: “Gesture Studies,” charcoals by Sara 
Feldman. 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076), 
77 North Washington St., Boston. Tues., Thurs., 
Fri., 1-6 p.m., Wed. 1:30-7:30 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through April 5: “Peaceworks.”’ 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through March 2: recent paintings by Andrew 
Guthrie, “Filmmakers/Film Users.” 

CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 60 Highiand St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through March 24: ‘Four In/Out.” 
CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through March 2: “Women Painters of the 
Boston School,” French 19th-century print- 


of New York by Joseph Pennell. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 


Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 


March 2: “Symbolism: Animal as Metaphor,” 
works by Leslie Sills and others. March 5-30: 
recent sculpture by Robert Cronin (reception 
-_ 9, 4-6 p.m.), paintings by Soteris Sam 


CONCORD ANT Agen (966-2578) 37 Lexington 
Rd., Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Admission $1. Through 
March 3: members’ juried exhibition, paintings 
and sculpture. March 10-31: members’ exhi- 
bition, crafts, graphics, and photography. Recep- 
tion March 10, 4-6 p.m. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through April 11: “Bodies: the Human 


Figure. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN GALLERY (267-3779), 36 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through March 9: “A Learned Exhibit,” 
works by students of the Mass. College of Art 
glass department. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


March 7-April 3: recent works by Maicoim Cass, ~ 


Gracia Dayton, and Nancy C. Eddy. Receptions 
March 9, 5-8 p.m., and March 10, 1-4 p.m. 

EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 


Through March 12: sculpture by Frances Pratt, 


paintings by Gobin Stair. 

FRANCESCA .ANDERSON GALLERY (262- 
1062), 132 Newbury St., 2nd floor, Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. March 8-30: portraits by five 
artists. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues., Thurs. and Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
March 30: works about Jean Cocteau. 
GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 335A Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m. Through March 16: acrylic paintings 
by various artists. 

GALLERY AT HENAl IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Camb. Open seven days from 5 p.m. to 
midnight. Through March 22: mixed-media 
works by six artists. 

GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through March 6: new 
paintings by Sarah Hutt. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
March 23: works by Alan Kiein. 

GALLERY NATURE & TEMPTATION (247-17 19), 
40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through March 17: Japanese calligraphy 
and brush painting by Kaji Aso. 

GALLERY OF WORLD ART (332-1800), 210 
Needham St., Newton Upper Falls. Tues.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 31: 19th- and 20th- 
century paintings and drawings. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
March 15: kites and windbirds by German artists. 
GRAPHICS 1 and GRAPHICS 2 (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through April 4: prints and watercolors by 
Philip Pearistein. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 7 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
March 27: recent pastels by Andrew Tavarelli. 
HARRIS/BROWN GALLERY (437-0457), 476 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through March 9: “New 
Acquisitions of African Art: West and Central 
HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (267-9418), 14 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. 
Through March 2: paintings by Abby Zonies, 
sculpture and painting by Mark Cooper. March 
6-30: watercolors by Marci Gintis, marble 
sculpture by Richard Creighton. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. In the “Salon 
des Artistes," noon-5<p.ms March 9-18, paint- 


_ ings by Auguste Monti. 


HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sun. 1-5 p.m., and by 
pn Contemporary watercolors, oils, etching, 
4. TODD GALLERIES (237-3434), 572 Washing- 
ton St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Thurs. and Fri. till 8 p.m. Through March 8: 
lithographs by Jan Balet. March 9-29: serigraphs 
by Thomas McKnight. 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charies St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
March 31: “One Hundred Views of the Moon,” 
woodblock prints by Yoshitoshi. 


. KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 


St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
March 12: works by Sally J. Stevens and Gail 


LAUGHLIN/ WINKLER GALLERY (269-1782), 
205 A Street, Fort Point Channel, Boston. By 
appt. Through March 4: paintings by Peter Hoyle 
and Harry Snyder. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-11.p.m., 
Sun.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Through March 31: 
watercolors by Jessica Subotnik. Reception 
March 4, 6-9 p.m. 

MODESTINO GALLERY (868-7206), 426 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. Wed.-Sun. noon-8 p.m. 
Through March 24: “Urban Landscapes,” water- 
colors by Jeff Murray and pastels by Wade 
Zahares. Redeption March 3, 3-5 p.m. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. March 
9-March 30: drawings by Paul Zwietnig-Rotter- 
dam 


OASIS GALLERY (426-0864), 330 Washington 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. Through March 16: paintings by John 
C. Sirica. 

OFF THE WALL (547-5255), 15 Pearl St., Camb. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 17: 
paintings by Dennis Sheehan. 

PREMIER IMAGE GALLERY (881-4730), Eliot St. 
and Rte. 126, Ashland. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Fhrough April 12: “Symptoms of Spring,;’ 
works by 12 regional artists. 

PROJECT COMMUNITY ARTS CENTER 
(491-0187), 141 Huron Ave., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 22: paintings on 
paper by Dean Nimmer, black-and-white photos 
of Northern Ireland by Bonnie Donohue. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 & 173 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
March 9-30: oils and graphics by David Vereano, 
intaglio etchings by Stan Washburn. Reception 
March 9, 4-7 p.m. 

SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through March 
31: “Contemporary Blacksmithing,” ironwrought 


works. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through March 25: “Strictly Black and 
White.” 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-168 1), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
— 23: three-dimensional works by Roger 


Ton “ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through-March 29: 
furniture from the Wendel Castle workshop. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 73 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through March 13: recent watercolors by 
Heidi Whitman. March 2-April 10: “Basically 
Wood,” works by 12 artists. Reception March 2, 
3-5 p.m. 

TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS & CAFE (267-8688), 
338 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 8 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through March 22: 


(354-0304), 290 Concord Ave., Camb. Wed-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through March 3: 
works by Tom Mullaney and Steve Picker. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE GALLERY (232-7527), 
1382b Beacon St., Brookline. Tues., Wed., Fri., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs., 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through March 30: 
monoprints by Laurie Alpert Weiss and Leslie 
York Arnold. Reception March 3, 1-5 p.m. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. til 7 p.m., Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through March 31: 
“Robert Kipniss: Memories.” 

WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through March 23: works in glass by Deborah 
Fladgate. 

YANKEE GENERAL GALLERY (283-4896), 
275-279 E. Main St., Gloucester. March 10-May 
2: spring opening show. Reception March 10, 2 
p.m. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN LIBRARY (536-3131), 755 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Einstein bilia and literature. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Fri-Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission free. 
Through March 24: Duxbury Art Association's 
winter Juried Show. 

BOSTON COMPUTER MUSEUM (426-2800), 
300 Congress St., Boston (upstairs from the 
Children’s Museum). Wed., Sat., and Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Fri. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission 
$4 adults, $2 students and the elderly. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.75, children 
ages five to 14, $1.75. Replica ship and period 
museum; opportunity to throw tea chests over- 


board. 
BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donations 


artifacts from 4th-century Athens. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 


Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Free. March 10-April ; 


ESSEX INSTITUTE 744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 
and holidays 1-6 p.m. Admission $2, seniors 


INSTITUTE OF 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
am.-5 p.m., Fri. til 8 p.m. Admission $2.50, 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 


Slavery.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 10'\p.m.; West 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$4 when entire museum is open; $3 when West 
Wing only is open; under 16 free; $2.50 for the 


the American Market 1784-1930.” 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 10 p.m., Sun. noon- 10 
p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and the 
elderly, $6 per family. Through March 10: works 
about John McCormack. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 


WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM (524-1718), the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. in the Hunnewell 
Visitor Center, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.: Through 
March 22: “The Camellia — a Gift to the West 
from the Orient.” 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun., 2-6 p.m. March 7-28: 
“Women of Courage,” photographs of black 
women by Radcliffe College. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through April 6: Polaroid photographs by 
Paul Caponigro. 

FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE (536-2980), 
Boston. In the Upper Rotunda, Quincy Market: 
Daily 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through March 11: “New 
Faces of Boston,” portraits of the successful by 
Bachrach Photographers. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 132 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through March 5: color photo- 
graphs of farm animals and Irish and New 
England scenes. 

HARVARD NEIGHBORS GALLERY, 17 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m., 
2:30-4 p.m. Through March 8: “images of 
Indonesia,” photographs by Eric Mazur. 
LAUNDRY GALLERIA, 256 North St., North End, 
Boston. Sun.-Thurs: 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri., 8a.m.-8 


*p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-6 p.m, Through March 31: 


black-and-white photgraphs by Linda Santoro. 
Reception March 2, 7-9 p.m. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through April 
30: “imperial China: Hand-Tinted Photographs 


(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 2: mixed-media 
photographs by George Herman 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Bolyston St.; Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through March 2: photographs of Ethiopia 
by Stan Grossfeid. March 7-April 6: photographs 
by Francesco Scavullo. Reception March 7, 3-8 
p.m. 

SILVER VISIONS (244-9504), 301 Elliot St., 
Newton Upper Falls. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through March 15: “Highway Romance” 
and other photographs by Robert Kaufman. 
VISION GALLERY (266-9481), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 am.-5:30 p.m. Through 


graphs by Richard Avedon, Bill Brandt, Duane 
Michals, Barbara Morgan, Harold Edgerton, 
André Kertesz, and the boxes of Doug Prince. 


CONTROL U 


INVITES YOU TO THE CHANNEL TUES., MARCH 5TH 
ONE FREE ADMISSION WITH THIS COUPON 


Ribs. 


You SAW US IN BOSTON again 


BOSTON” Calendar, 

The Boston Globe 
“BEST CHIMICHANGAS” 
The Boston Phoenix 


atirenugh Mexican tood is our specialty, we have a variety of 
including Ib. burgers. 


And don’t forget our 28 varieties of international beers and 
Sun-Th 11:30am-11pm, Fri/Sat 11:30am-Mid., Sun Brunch 11:30-3 


248 Holland St. at Broadway, Teele Sq, Som. ees 623-9201 


BEST TACOS IN 


, overstuffed 


‘PSYCHIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
An Introduction to 


ested in learning about your 
psychic development, now is 
your opportunity to do so. 
Two six-week sessions are now 
being offered. 
For information for this 
and related classes 


Call: 696-2375 


-ED BURKE'S- 


Sat., March 2 


Thurs., March 7 


* UPSETTERS 
(formerly Bives over Easy) 


Fri., March 8 
AL HALLIDAY 
AND THE HURRICANES 


Sat., March 9 


BIG CITY TWISTERS 


806 ton Ave., Boston 


(nr Brookline Village) 


523-9298 
LAST 
In Beverl 
—Open ‘til 2 am.— 15 min. on 128N. Exit 9695 
Sat., March 2 
Sat., March 2 
SCREAMIN MIMIS RICK BERLIN — THE MOVIE 
and NEW PARTS ; ’ 
FROM OLD 
Sun., March 3 
SORRY 
THE OYSTERS 
and BRAIN TRUST 
Wed., March 6 
THE PRIMEVALS 
and DARK CELLARS Wed., March 6 
Thurs., March 7 OFF THE WALL 
FLYING SQUIRRELS Thurs., March 7 
VAN DYKES LDER 
BEACHMASTERS 
= Fri., March 6 
Fri., March 8 
THE OYSTERS DIGNEY 
MAN ACT FIGNUS 
Sat., March 9 
Sa 
FLYING SQUIRRELS 


Causeway St, North Station 


Sat., March 2 
DOGMATICS 
REDUCERS 
Underachievers 


Thurs., March 7 


The Graphic 
Sparky Lane 


Fri., March 8 
NEW MODELS 
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a Kathe Koliwitz. Reception March 10, 4-6 p.m. i ae 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Ad., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri., 10 am.-5 p.m., t 
= Admission $1.50, children and seniors 50¢. i oS 
Through March paintings and drawings py 
1960-1984,” and “New Work/New England.” 
GARDNER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
i Fenway, Boston. Permanent exhibit of art col- 2 
lected by Isabella Stewart Gardner : 
5-8 p.m. Through March 24: landscape paintings 
r C.0. Clarke. Through March 23: works by — by April Gornik, abstract works by David Kelley, . 
Therese Bisceglia, Jeff Melzack, and Walter  canvasses by Ed Paschke, painted reliefs by 
Yudith Levin, expressionist works by Juan Usie, 
sculpture by Evaristo Belloti, sculpture by 
: Fischer, architectural projects by Batey and ae 
Mack, computer-generated photographs by 
; Nancy Burson, drawings by Robert Wilson, hee 
videos by Bill Viola, Robert Witson, and Michael 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
Saturday free..March 5-Sept. 1: “Negro Cloth: 
PA Learn practical uses 
elderly; tree Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through. March Gor. tamer power. 
| 31: “From Regency to Empire: French Print- Topics include: . 
making, 1715-1814.” Through April 7: “The + © Development of : 
Graphic Art of Rembrandt.” Through May 5: Alpha Level Energy 
recent painting and sculpture, 1944-1984. Affi ti 
Through June 2: “Great Boston Collectors.” Visualizati aes 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE * Grounding and Centering ‘<i 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. Aten 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission free. * Peychic Healing ae 
museum's collection. Through 14: “Si 
Ducks: Wildfowl Decoys Shetbume if you have always been inter- 
makers, 19th-century watercolors and drawings. Museum.” Through May 26: “A Decade of est] 
March 5-May 4: arts-and-crafts drawings by Collecting: Maps.” Through Feb. 23, 1986: Sapa 
Charles Livingston Bull, etchings and lithographs “Useful Knowledge and the Publick Good: Dr. Fs ete 
Franklin Considered.” 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876) 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $3; -2191 a 
students and seniors ‘$2, under 16 $1.50. 
Through May: photographs by Susanne Page of bs a 
contemporary Navajo and Hopi life. Through 
Sept. 15: ‘Directly from China: Export Goods for — 
. Charlestown Navy Yard. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. yas: 
March 7-May 31: “Marines in the Frigate Navy, a 
p.m. Admission $1.50, under 14, 50¢. Through eee 
April 3: “Getting Quilting off the Bed.” Reception eae 
March 3, 2-5 p.m. eee, 
works by four members of the Newbury Studio. " 
VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON CUTTING GALLERY 
Sun. March 3 
| ANGELIC UPSTARTS 
Voicano Suns 
Frightened in Manhattan 
Mon., March 4 MX Sse 
Fresh Sounds Sat. March 9 
Dew RODS & CONES 
The Yanks eee, 
Fresh Sounds Sun., 3/10............ 
Oblivion Fri, Push 
Mike Viola Alliance 
Wed.. ch Upstairs 
Wed, March 6 
requested. Through March 24: black-and-white zens 
photographs by William Traub, paintings and Window Acoustic/no cover 
drawings by Laurie Kaplowitz. Through 1987: March 30: constructivist photographs by Barbara 
é M. A (AY, ha. 
Zh: VEN MORE 344-5902, 
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Play play 


compiled by Scott Rosenberg 


THE ACTOR. Second reading of a new play 
by Boston University film. professor Roger 
Manvell. At Playwrights’ Platform, 43 
Charles Street, Boston (720-3770) , March 
4, Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Monday. Tix $3. 
ANTIGONE. Jean Anouilh’s World War |! 
treatment of Sophocies’s tragedy about a 
young woman who seeks a writ of habeas 
Corpus is set, in the Wheelock production, in 
occupied Greece. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre, 180 Riverway, Boston 
(734-5200) , through March 10. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5. 

ARIA DA CAPO and NOH DORCHESTER 
NOH. Edna St. Vincent Millay’s antiwar 
commedia, directed as a 19th-century 
Circus spectacle by Laura Sheppard, is 
paired with a new performance piece (with 
masks, music, and slides) that uses the 
Japanese noh style to portray a Dorchester 
woman's life. Presented by Barbara Stellas 
Productions and Theater at the YWCA, 
Hannum Hall, Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple 
Street, Cambridge (267-8919), through 
March 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 
7 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $7, $5 for students and 
seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
the CIVIL warS: a tree is best measured 
when it is down. US premiére of the self- 
contained, three-hour ;German section of 
Robert (Einstein on the Beach) Wilson's 
opera of images — a 12-hour multinational 
epic work on the theme of military and 


domestic strife that was to have been 
assembied from its#six sponsoring cities 
around the globe for the 1984 Olympics. It’s 
the first new large-scale Wilson piece to be 
done in this hemisphere in almost a decade, 
and an opportunity to see why this 
writer/director’s slow-motion panoramas, 
incorporating music, films, and texts, have 
hypnotized the capitals of Europe. 
Presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through March 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $9 
to $20. (See review in this issue.) 

THE COUNTRY WIFE. William Wycherley’s 
Restoration comedy of cuckoldry. At Trinity 
Square Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Providence (401-351-4242). 
March 8 through April 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $8 to $19. 

DO BLACK PATENT LEATHER SHOES 


: REALLY REFLECT UP? Although it 
_ flopped on Broadway, this musical comedy 


(book by John R. Powers, music and lyrics 
by James Quinn and Alaric Jans) about life 
in a Catholic school has been a hit in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and other cities; in 
Boston, the question semains, is there life 
after Sister Mary Ignatius? At the Wilbur 
Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, Boston 
(423-4008), March 9 through April 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 2 


MASSACHUSETTS CULTURAL ALLIANCE 


CHammond 
Castle Museum, 


80 Hesperus Avenue 


Gloucester, MA 01930 
‘283-7673 


The Helmsmen March 9, 1985 


and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $27.50. 

DUTCHMAN. The explosive play by LeRoi 
Jones (written in 1964, before he became 
Imamu Baraka) about racial confrontation 
in a New York subway is directed by Leslie 
Hurley and performed in a heated bus on 
City Hal) Plaza. Presented by Shabeaux 
Productions in the Bus, City Hall Plaza, 
Boston (266-0789), through March 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $7 to $8; $5 for students and 
seniors. 

LAUNDRY AND BOURBON and LONE 
STAR. Two small-town comedies by James 
McClure:in Laundry three women dry their 
laundry, wet their whistles, and trade tales; 
in Lone Star the husband of one of these 
women mulls over the mistakes in his life. At 
the Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street. 
Cambridge (491-8166), through April 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8, 
$7 for students and seniors. 

MARCEL MARCEAU. One man who can 
truly say, “Le mime — c’est moi.’ At the 
Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, 
Boston (426-9366), through March 10. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m: Monday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12.50 
to $25. (See review in this issue.) 

THE MISANTHROPE. In Moliére’s comic 
masterpiece, a carping recluse stands aloof 


‘from the pettiness of Parisian society but 


makes a spectacle of himself anyway. At 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, Boston Center for 
the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316), March 6 through April 6 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6 to 
$11. 

A PASSAGE OF TIME. Local playwright 
David Mauriello serves up a year in the lives 
of five figures who are too foolish, shallow, 
or inscrutable for us to care about. Mauriello 
tells the story of a lesbian couple who are 
starting up a hotel and assorted family 
members who've inexplicably moved in, 
including an aunt who's headed for a 


nursing home; but he subordinates both 
plot and character development to thematic 
demands, the message being that all you 
need is love. Still, his play is so utterly well 
intentioned, it’s hard to hate. At Nucleo 
Eclettico, 216 Hanover Street, Boston 
(367-8056) , through March .10. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tix 
$12. 

THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. However critically J.M. Synge 
viewed the gullivility of his backwoods Irish 
villagers — who shower acclaim on a young 
man who tells tall tales about murdering his 
dad — he’s in love with their garrulity, and 
he writes deliciously ripe poetic dialogue for 
them. But Playboy demands perfect pitch 
from its performers. in the opaque, per- 
plexing Lyric production, the cast members 
do flave their brushed brogues down cold, 
but they're working so hard on accent that 
they neglect the content of their speeches. 
At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through March 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7.50 to $10. 
P.S. YOUR CAT IS DEAD. James Kirk- 


_ wood’s screwball comedy, about an un- 


employed New York actor who returns to his 
apartment to find a bisexual burglar loitering 
in the living room, is a dark-ages-of-gay-lib 
emancipation play with a dinner-theater 
sensibility. And the début production of 
Boston's Little Theatre makes it look about 
as stiff as the protagonist's cat. At Boston's 
Little Theatre, 261 Tremont Street, Boston 
(350-6263) , througn March 9. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday. Tix 
$13.50; discounts for students and seniors. 
SHOTS (Drinking in America). Per- 
formance artist Eric Bogosian, who brought 
his acerbic, hilarious Funhouse to Boston 
last year, returns with a new piece about 
“decadence, inebriation, and the struggle 
to maintain a ‘high.’ 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston Street, 
Boston (266-5152), March 8 and 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $6. 

SISTER MARY IGNATIUS EXPLAINS IT 
ALL FOR YOU and THE ACTOR’S 
NIGHTMARE. There's more than one way 
to skin a catechism, and playwright 
Christopher Durang pulls off huge, dripping 
strips of Catholic dogma with an air of 
insidious beatitude. His scathing little com- 


A Celtic Celebration March 16, 1985 
A Medieval Banquet March 22, 1985 


A contemporary 
the dea? and work 


The Boston Theater of the Deaf at Northeastern Univ. 


437-224 “Comin 


March 1415, 16 8pm March |5 11:30am 


in Sign an 


Soon! 


Robert Redford (Graduation Photo) 


Unparalleled in the trainin ? 
professional actors since 1 


A representative of the Academy 
BOSTON on MARCH 29 & 30 


‘TWO-YEAR DEGREE PROGRAM 


SIX-WEEK SUMMER PROGRAM 


The 


will be holding auditions in 


for the 


beginning in October 


At the Institute for’ 


edy succeeds (despite an 11th-hour leap- 
oflittie-faith into a sea of surreal farce) 
because Durang is not without sympathy for 
his object of ridicule — a beatific nun whose 
wimple barely holds the lid on. At the 
Charlies Playhouse, 76 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 


* at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 


and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 and 5 
p.m. on Sunday (free panel discussion after 
5 p.m. show) . Tix $15.50 to $22.50. 
SISTER OF FIRE. Local playwright Marty 
Kingsbury’s new work is about the per- 
secution of women accused of witchcraft in 
the 17th century. At the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Cambtidge (661-7263), March 8 
through April 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $7. 

TALKING WITH. Return engagement of 
Jane Martin's evocative collection of 11 
monologues, all by women — an offbeat | 
celebration of human resilience that mocks 
the mawkish and beguiles the cynical. The 
fine local production is directed by Laurie 
Zallen. At the Charlestown Working 
Theatre, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (242-3534), through March 
30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6; 
$5 for students and seniors. 

TERRA NOVA. Ted Tally's saga of Antarc- 
tic exploration questions notions of heroism 
as it retells the story of Captain Robert 
Scott's ill-fated expedition to the South 
Pole. Presented by the Huntington Theatre 
Company at the Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-3913) , March 9 through 31. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $9 to $19.50. 

3:01 and THE JOB SEARCH. Two new 
works by Cambridge playwright Brandon 
Toropov: one about the relationship be- 
tween a young woman and her answering 
machine, the other a comedy about hunting 
for work. Presented by Theatre in Process 
at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-6789), March 9 through 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5,- $2.50 for 
students and seniors. 

TIME AGAINST TIME. During Mobius's 
new piece about “saving, spending, and 
losing time,"’ the audience sits in a row of 
swivel chairs at the center of the theater and 
has to choose what to look at and when to 
move on. Presented by Mobius Performing 
Group at Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), through March 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $6. 
ZORBA. Novelist Nikos Kazantzakis’s 
Zorba was a kind of Greek Everyman with 
the heft of Olympus who teaches a young 
scholar in the course of a Cretan adventure 
to revel in life, death, wine, women, and 
song. But the musical's Zorba is the Arthur 
Murray of fatalism, teaching Broadway 
gypsies the pentozéli; if only he were 
Chinese, he could put his sayings in fortune 
cookies. Despite his weak singing, Anthony 
Quinn can still make his character's existen- 
tial vagabondage and tender-hearted sex- 
ism palatable, even adorable. The Kander 
and Ebb musical, though, is a ponderous 
blend of schlock, sentiment, and artistic 
pretension, and director Michael Cacoyan- 
nis's treatment, with its flimsy grandeur and 
flapping black bedsheets, smothers . the 
sublime with the ridiculous. At the Shubert 


01566 


617) 347. 3362 


Sturbr idge Mass" 


music director per 
Harold Wright, soloist 
Mozart: Clarinet Concerto 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 2 
March 13 & 15,8 pm Faneuil Hall 


Bostix Out-of-Town Tickets 


« TV Commercials 
(Beginner & Advanced) 


acting school 
COMES TO BOSTON! 
Industry professionals 
teaching: 


beginning in July Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, Boston 
, (426-4520) , through March 10. Curtain is 
For an application and further information call j 
Boston THF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
(212) 686-9244 120 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10016 
lassical Sunday 3) on Sunday 
10). Tix $21 to $40. 
Bills Pichon National television ON SALE NOW! 


Theatre 
Company 


STARTING (with NY casting direct 
FINAL THREE Letra Nova 
Sony GALA * Basic Acting by Ted Tally 
SPRING TV training on camera MARCH 9-31 
SATURDAY MAY 18, 1985 For information call: 536-1878 Charge by Phone: 617/266-3913 
sine samnamaes 7 A G A | N S 1 636 Beacon St., Boston, MA Group Sales: 266-0800 
180 Berkeley Street, Boston (Kenmore Square) Boston Theatre 
M Licensed by the Comm. of Mass. Dept. of Ed. 
NEW ENGLAND'S PREMIER 
MODERN JAZZ COMPANY MOBIUS 542-7416 TheBoston 
¢ Northeastern University Choral Society (Famine poste Music Society 
Charles River Concent NDA LA MARCH 10, 8:00 PM 
SANDERS THEATER 
Dance Ensemble Bach-Handel Festival Orchestra Bottesini 
ABRAHAM ABREU and music Bach’s Mendelssohn 
TUESDAY, MARCH 5, Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 8:00 “Trout” Quintet, Opus 144 
TICKETS: $6.50-$12.50 Guest Soloists 
Tickets $8 & $6, call 262-0650 CALL 868-3641 Saturday, March 9, 8 p.m. Jordan Hall, N EC Lynn Chang, violin 
All Seats Reserved Bruce Coppock, cello 
FOR MORE IN FORM ATI ON $7, $5 ($1 discount to students/seniors) Edwin ene age 
On sale at Jordan Hall Call 522-3555 for tickets 
ALL 423-0260 N.U. Box office, Bostix “BORN TO PLAY CHAMBER MUSIC” 
Call 437-2247 for reservations 
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Off the record 


compiled by Mark Moses 


THIS WEEK 


** k The New Jersey Mass Choir, “1 
WANT TO KNOW WHAT LOVE is” 
(Savoy, single). Because the Foreigner 
original has the shape and texture (if not 
the heft) of a gospel hymn, having a church 
choir take over the song may not seem like 
a big deal. But since the thrill of gospel is the 
thrall of the voice (something Foreigner's 
frontman doesn't possess, because if he did 
I'd remember his name), this is at least a 
medium-sized deal, an example of black 
culture’s reclaiming a white homage to 
black pop that can stand with Otis Liggett's 
cover of the Police copping the Drifters and 
the Staple Singers’ cover of Talking Heads 
copping the Staple Singers. The vibrant 
traded verses of Donnie Harper and Donald 
Malloy and the barely suppressed cries of 
Sherry McGee make the song over into a 
plea for earthly love with unearthly possi- 
bilities. They also reveal ‘| Want To Know 
What Love Is’’ to be a triumph of both singer 
and song. 

* kkJohn Prine, AIMLESS LOVE (Oh 
Boy). Frine's first album in four years is an 
unusually quiet affair that reaches back to 
‘77 for its material and is released by Prine 
himself. This might seem a disquieting 
indication of the stasis of singer-song- 
writerhood. But though the album short- 
changes the woozy rocker and laoses into 
down-and-out sentimentality here and 
there, Prine’s whimsy has grown teeth 
(“The Bottomless Lake,” 
“Maureen, Maureen’’), and his love songs 
have taken on a paternal ease (the title 
track). As ever, his gruff vocals and 
wavering pitch are valuable rebukes to 
folkie prissiness. And Aimiess Love ties 
Prine’s plaints closer to C & W-style moral- 
ism than to folk sensitivity, closer than 
C & W itself has been recently. 

* & Sade, DIAMOND LIFE (Portrait). 
This is the record that realizes the cool 
creams of recent English attempts at pop 
jazz, and it succeeds mainly because 
chanteuse Sade can organize her fury and 
despair without railing like the diva you'd 
expect her to be. The single “Hang on to 
Your Love"’ is the dark heart of Diamond 
Life, but even lighthearted gems like “Your 
Love Is King” and torch showcases like 
‘Sally’. have a streaky moroseness to them 
that gives this stylish album weight. And 
though the long suit here is crafty rein- 
vention rather than lyrical incisiveness, it's 
hard to ignore the words of “When Am | 
Going To Make a Living?” as. a rationale for 


the psycho - 


the glamorous upward striving of so much 
British pop aimed at i ished fans. 
kk k‘%Skatalites, SCATTERED 


LIGHTS (Alligator). From the band that _ 


invented and defined ska in the early ‘60s. 
here's a set combining half a dozen studio 
cuts. (culled from an obscure 1964 album) 
with a like number of unreleased tracks from 
the same sessions. Some of the most 
Cutting players on the island imbue these 
pieces with possessed, backs-to-the-wali 
performances that cram jazzy horn biares 
and percussion into three-minute glories like 
“China Clipper’’ and ‘‘Re-buriail."’ The 
sound quality’s rough but bearable; the lack 
of information on who's playing what is 
maddening, especially given the group's 
bravura soloists. But the album offers a 
timely portrait of a band that broke down 
the pre-national-identity barriers and gazed 
upon a seemingly wide-open future for 
Jamaican pop. 


PREVIOUS 


Ashford & Simpson, SOLID 
(Capitol). The loosest and most lucid this 
happy couple have been since Stay Free in 
1979, Solid also tinds A & S meeting street 
rhythms head on, in this case the sharp 
crackles of hip-hop. and being refreshed by 
the exchange. The “itle single embodies this 
charge most bracingly, its a cappella bursts 
making electroboo3ie over into a forum for 
gospel testifying. A friskiness infects the 
songwriting, too: ‘'Babies'’ is a slow throb- 
ber about learnin the facts of life away 
from home; ‘Closest to Love’’ insists that 
sometimes love without lust can be good 
enough. 

Bobby “Biue” Bland, YOU'VE GOT 
ME LOVING YOU (MCA). Freed of ex- 
traneous orchestration and relieved of the 
burden of shouting, Bobby Bland succeeds 
in sounding weary, pensive, and often 
exultant on this surprisingly rich record. He 
coes a moving remake of his 20-year-old 
“Call on Me,"’ as well as an anecdotal 
number, ‘‘Looking Back," that recounts his 
years on the chitlin circuit without a trace of 
regret. Although there’s no Roy Gaines 
providing rippling guitar fills, and no honking 
sax answers to his calls, the aloum shqws 
Bland maintaining his cool without turning 


cold. 

The Bluebelis, SISTERS (Sire). 
Despite their reliance on ‘60s country-pop 
nuances, these Briti$h lads are no re- 
vivalists: their melodies etch in quickly, and 
their observations on romance and politics 


are quietly thoughtful. Sisters presents 
tracks from two subtly different bands 
centered around the brothers McCluskey 
and chiet songwriter Robert Hodgens, the 
earlier combo favoring a rich, country-rock 
flavor, as on Falling (Down Again) .” 
Sooner or later they'll have to sidestep the 
singer-songwriter trap concealed in the 
saccharine “Will She Always Be Waiting” 
and the lethargic ‘Patriot Game,"" but for 
the moment their rousing attack on the 
Falklands adventure, ‘‘South Atlantic Way,” 
dispels such doubts. 

ALISM REVISITED (World Pacif- 
ic/Affinity). Originally released on World 
Pacific and now reissued as an Affinity 
import, this album showcases Jimmy Giuf- 
fre’s clarinet and saxes as they spur on 
valve trombonist (and sometimes pianist) 
Bob Brookmeyer in a 1957 session. Al- 
though it shortchanges Giuffre the 
bandleader (a role in which he excelled) . 
this is a delightful program of vintage jazz 
and pop tunes recast in a poky modernist 
Setting, with Brookmeyer and Giuffre even 
re-creating King Oliver and Dave Nelson's 
“Sweet like This’ choruses note for note, a 
process that anticipates the jazz-repertory 
movement by a good two decades. (Avail- 
able from Round Up Records, Box 154, 
Cambridge 02140.) 

kX KTHE JIMMY GIUFFRE CLARI- 
NET (Atlantic). On this recent 1956 
reissue, Giuffre’s distinctive clarinet style — 
mossy, intimate, and piquant within his own 
limited range — is showcased in eight 
varied, imaginative, and flattering tracks 
(which he either wrote or arranged). 
including three heavily notated pieces: ‘The 
Sheepherder,"* a pastoral for three clarinets 
that depends too much on filigree but is 
fetching nonetheless; ‘The Sidepipers,”’ an 
earthy atonai canon in 5/4 for woodwind 
quartet and Shelly Manne's sensitively 
tingered traps; and a frolicsome homage to 
Benny Goodman in ‘‘Fascinatin’ Rhythm.” 
A royal treatment of “My Funny Valentine” 
offsets Giuffre’s haunted tones with resonat- 
ing oboe, English horn, arco bass, and 
bassoon. And two romps confirm Giuffre’s 
lineage from Count Basie to Lester Young 
“Quiet Cook"’ is a footloose trio with spry 
rhythms from bassist Raiph Pena and 
drummer Stan Levy. and ‘Down Home" is a 
big-band steamrolier artfully scaled down 
for nine pieces. 

* &Guadaicanal Diary, WALKING 
THE SHADOW OF THE BIG MAN (DB). 
The gothic Georgia romanticism of R.E.M. 
makes way for Christian mystics, which 
means that the Big Man of the title might as 
well be Alex Chilton's Big Star. A certain 
waif naiveté notwithstanding, 
guitarists/ songwriters Murray Attaway and 
Jeff Walls give us an insinuating parable 
about a girl's thwarted desires in “Fire from 
Heaven"’ and some stately orchestration in 


John Prine: C&W-style 
morality 


“Sleepers Awake.”’ And as a playful tonic 
for all those somber tributes to elevated 
consciousness, the band speeds through 
the Venturesome “‘Watus: Rodeo" and the 
comic cuckoldry of ‘‘Pillow Talk.*’ 

kJohn Hiatt, WARMING UP TO 
THE ICE AGE (Geffen). Sesolving the 
problem of how to accommodate this 
perennial journeyman's love of words with- 
out losing elemental force, this, the best 
album of-his career, teatures riff-happy 
songs (“The Usual,"’ “Zero House”) that 
Steer his garrulity into staked-off spurts of 
backtalk, wit, self-pity, and tun. It may be 
ZZ Top goes to college. but Hiatt has never 
been so full of swing and contidence. “The 
Crush" is what bar bands sound like in 
heaven; “She Said the Same Things to Me” 
is a SOultul bit of guy-to-guy gossip; and the 
fireball climax of the ballad. “When We 
Ran,” is an incisive new text on melodrama 
* Tommy Keene, BACK AGAIN 
(TRY ...) (Dolphin, EP). The govers on 
this intended stop-gap EP, Roxy Music's 
Want ts the Stones’ “When 
the Whip Comes Down,” may be respective- 
ly too jagged and not Jaggered enough, but 
théy prove that this all-American rocker is 
no provincial or singer-songwriting 
narcissist but a manic extrovert. The studio 
title track is Keene at his most pop. with an 
achingly direct vocal and a bridge flaunting 
vintage Abbey Road sparkle. The song's 
jangle is so untied to any one era that it's 
hard to declare Keene new, but every 
freshman class needs its anthem of heart- 
break. Collegé radio would seem to agree. 
Albert King, I'M IN A PHONE 
BOOTH, BABY (Fantasy). Confirming the 


Moliere's 


THE MISANTH 


316 For Info & mu. Charge 
$2 OFF WITH THIS AD 


SARAH REESE, soprano 
CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA OF BOSTON 


Herbert Fromm's Psalm Verses for 
Soprano, String Orchestra & 
Timpani [World Premiere}, Mozart's 
Serenata Noturno, Tchaivkovsky's 
Serenade for Strings 


8 pm March 6 Sanders Theater 
$12.50, $9.50 CHARGE: 665-1060 


Park Theatre * Everett Square 


March 4-10, 1985 
Robert White recital of meeernesn 
favorites and Samuel . pianist. 
day, March 8, 1985 at 8:00 p.m. Conserse 
Hall, 88 Tremont St., Boston 


te ‘are in showngs 


Recital Tickets $8-$15 


267-1512 


SPRING CONCERT 
March 31 at 8:00 PM eo 
Randall Thompson’s 
The Testament e 
of Freedom 
sung by om 
THE BOSTON : 
GAY February 1-March 9 
MEN’S CHORUS 4 Thursday-Sunday at 8 pm 
with orchestra : Tickets $8-$10 
Jordan Hall at New England Py All Major Credit Cards 
Tickets sto, "$8, $6 available at: 4 Accepted 
Jordan Hall Box Office, Bostix, Glad Day .4 Advance Reservations 
Recommended 
536-2412 for tickets P| Call for Info-244-0169 
@ @ 283 Metrose St. Newton, MA e 
BOSTON LYRIC OPERA 
— JOHN McCORMACK WEEK 


102 The Fenway + Boston, MA 02115 


re-emergence of King as a guitar hero ready 


__ to take on ali comers, this album revels in its 


long sustained notes, jagged imiervais, 
dipping and thrusting phrases, and ringing 
answers to his vocal questions 

King sings effectively on “The Game Goes 
On” and “You Gotta Sacrifice,” the crown- 
ing achievement here is his treatment of 
Elmore James's ‘The Sky ts Crying,” which 
moves from a recounting of James's legacy 
through a poignant recitation of the song's 
lyrics to culminate in-a buzzsaw solo that 
wraps itself around the wavery rhythm. 
Little Milton, PLAYING FOR 
KEEPS (Malaco). Milton's trick here is to 
isolate Dives and soul offerings on different 
tracks rather than drifting back and forth 
between them aimlessly. The sturdiest soul 
cuts include the humorous “Nobody's 
Sleeping in My Bed,"’ the acerbic “Come 
Back Kind of Loving,” and, the finest, @ 
oitter cover of Dorothy Moore's “Misty 
Bive.” By contrast, the strongest blues 
number, “The Blues Is Alright,” merely 
restates the music's appeal, and despite a 
limber solo, it spotlights his major short- 
comings as a strict blues player. As ever, 
Milton's at his peak when cutting back on 
his lead solos and choosing sou! material 
that lets him showcase his broad voice. 


CLASSICS 


* Smiley Lewis, OOWN YONDER 
(K.C., 1984). Although they've been knock- 
ing for a long while now, New Orleans R & B 
fans have been told guitarist/vocalist 
Smiley Lewis's recordings of the ‘50s 
couldn't come in Now, Britain's K.C. label 
has brought out three albums of Lewis 
tracks. and this set is the place to start, ag 
well as being another rolling, effortiess 
example of Crescent City cheer and pity 
Recorded between 1953 and 1960, Lewit’s 
16 sdngs are immersed more deeply in the 
blues than most of the reco 
material ot this place and time. When y 
hear an age-old line like ‘If you don’t belies 
I'm leaving, you can count the days iim 
gone” shaking off the bright confetti jot 
piano and tottering drums strewn all over 
these tracks. it's easy to understand such 
adamant reveiry “Lost Weekend” is a 
woozy binge that threatens to last a lifetime, 
“The Rocks” and “I Hear You Knocking” 
are nasty kissoffs all the more surprising for 
thei settings of unflappable optimism And 
on the notorious “One Night’  (iater 
bleached by Elvis Presiey) . Lewis asks both 
for the release of sin and for its retribution in 
a pathetic moan that has nothing to tose, 
not even the dignity that you hear bellowing 
relentiessly in this thoughtful, invigorating 
testament. (Down Yonder and its compan- 
ion volumes are available in astute R& B- 
import stores like Cheapo Records in Cam- 
bridge and Skippy White's in Boston.) 


BOSTON’S 
LITTLE THEATRE 


261 Tremont Street Boston 
(Next door to the Shubert Theatre ) 


PRESENTS 


Directed by: 


TICKETS $1350 


BOX OFFICE (617) 350-6263 
Produced by special arangement 
with. Samuel. French, inc. 


The Smash Hit Musical 
Comes to Boston! 


“A fun and loving look at growing up Catholic.” 


§ WEEKS ONLY! MARCH 9-APRIL 21 


PRICES & PERF SCHEDULE 


TUES., WED., THURS. EVES at 8PM; SUN. MAT. at 2PM; SUN. raerm 
Orch., $25.00, Front Mezz. $25.00, Rear Mezz. $22.00, Balc. $15 


Mezz»$24.50, Balc. $16.50 
Orch. $22.50, Front Mezz. $22.50, Rear Mezz. $18.50, Baic. $15.00 


FRI. & SAT. EVES at6PM 
Orch. $27.50, Front Mezz. $27.50, Rear 
SAT. MAT. at 2PM 


mail to: Wilbur Theatre, 
ton, MA02116. Please enclose a 


. AShow of the Month Club Attraction 


GROUP SALES 426-6444 


246 TremontSt., 


MAIL ORDERS NOW. Make checks payable to: "BLACK PATENT LEATHER SHOES” ang 
ATENT LEATHER SHOES", 246 Tremont Street, Bos- 
addressed stamped envelope for return of tckets. 


“BLACK 


Boston, MA 02116 423-4008 


\ WILBUR THEATRE CHARG-TIX 542-8511 
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BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Amadeus: through Thurs., 1, 5:20, 9:40 

A Soldier's Story (separate admission): through 
Thurs., 3:35, 7:55 

li: The Falcon and the Snowman: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 3:45, 6, 8:30 

BEACON HILL I, Ii & (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Missing in Action I: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:35, 9:50 

i: Nightmare on Elm Street: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:40 
li: Mean Season: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHARLES |, It & I (227-1330) 


Dalton Street near the Prudential Center 

|: Blood Simple: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 
8, 10:10 

i: A Passage to India: through Thurs, 1:30, 5, 8; 
Sat., 1, 4, 7:20, 10:20 

i; Witness: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 

CINEMA 57 | & Ii (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

I: Vision Quest: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 

lt: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

f; Return of the Soldier: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

lt: Buckaroo Banzai: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 


Vi: Love in Germany: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:15, 2:15, 4:15, 6:15, 8:15, 10:15; Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

Vil; Heaven Help Us: through Thurs., 10:05 am., 
12:05, 2:05, 4:05, 6:05, 8:05, 10:05; Sat., 12:05 
a.m.; Sun., no 10:05 a.m. show 

Vill: The Falcon and the Snowman: through 
Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1:30, 4:30, 7:35, 10:05; Sun., 
no 10:45 a.m. show 

IX: The Gods Must Be Crazy: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 12:50, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

X: Where’s Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11.a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street 

I: Man of Flowers; through Thurs., 1:10, 2:50, 
4:30, 6:15, 8:15, 10:15 


ll; A nous amours: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 


5:30, 7:45, 10 

Hi: 1984: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50, 
10:10 

IV: Stranger Than Paradise: through Thurs., 3, 7, 
10:20 

Repo Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:45, 6, 8:40 
V: Once Upon a Time in Amerie: through 
Thurs., 2, 8 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

The Killing Fields: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 10:15 


t: Night Patrol: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:40, 5:45, 
7:50, 10 

i; Missing in Action il: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 7:55, 10:15 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 
Rte. 1, West Rox- 


a Kid: through Thurs., 7:15, 9 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

|: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 10; Sat., midnight 


lt: The Mean Season: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 


5:15, 7:30, 10 
WM: The Sure Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 10 

IV: Missing in Action Ii: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:30, 10 

V: Night Patrol: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 10 


i: Mrs. Soffel: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

tt; The Breakfast Club: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

UW: Witness: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: The Killing Fields: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Passage to india: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

i: The Elephant Man: Sat. the 2nd, 3:35, 7:30 
The Warriors: Sat. the 2nd, 1:50, 5:45, 9:45 
Laura: Sun.-Tues. 7:45; Sun. mat., 4:20 

Night and the City: Sun.-Tues., 6, 9:25; Sun. 
mat., 2:35 

Sweet Smell of Success: Wed., Thurs., 7:50 
Night Moves: Wed., Thurs., 6, 9:35 

Kiss Me Deadly: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 9:25; Sat. mat., 
1:35 

Sunset Boulevard: Fri., Sat., 7:25; Sat. mat., 
3:30 

The Magic Flute: starts Sun. the 10th, 3:20, 7:30 
A Lesson in Love: starts Sun. the 19th, 12:45, 
5:45, 10 

lt: Kaddish: through Tues., 6:15, 8, 9:45; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30 

Sleeper: Wed., Thurs., 5, 8:05 - 

Bananas: Wed., Thurs., 6:35, 9:45 

The Story of Adele H.: Fri., Sat., 7:40; Sat. mat., 
4:10 

The Wild Child: Fri., Sat., 6, 9:30; Sat., mat., 2:30 
The Producers: starts Sun. the 10th, 1, 5:25, 9:50 
The Ruling Class: starts Sun. the 10th, 2:40, 7:05 


CAMBRIDGE 


(876-4226) 
40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 
Lolita: Sat. the 2nd, 2:30, 7:40 
The Postman Always Rings Twice: Sat. the 2nd, 
5:15, 10:10 
Fury: Sun., Mon., 5:55, 10:05; Sun. mat., 1:40 
North by Northwest: Sun., Mon., 3:25, 7:50 
Freaks: Tues., 3, 6:30, 10 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: Tues., 4:20, 7:50 
Jailhouse Rock: Wed., 5:50, 9:50 
The Asphalt Jungle: Wed., 3:45, 7:45 
Private Lives: Thurs., 6:05, 9:50 
Woman of the Year: Thurs., 4, 7:45 
Adams Rib: Fri., Sat., 2, 5:45, 9:40 
Pat and Mike: Fri., Sat., 4:55, 7:45 . 
Children of Paradise: starts Sun., 12:30, 4:15, 8 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4580) 
10 Church Street 
I: A Passage to India: Fri.-Sun., noon, 3, 6:15, 
9:30; Mon.-Thurs., 2, 5, 8:15 
Rocky Horror: Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 
it: Killing Fields: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:30, 10:15 
Buckaroo Banzai: Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 
Wi: Amadeus: through Thurs., noon, 4:30, 9:15 


BRATTLE ( 


OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 

15 Pearl Street 
Futuropolis: all week, 6, 8, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 4 
ORSON WELLES |, li & Ill (868-3600) 

1001 Mass. Ave. 

t: 1984: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
Liquid Sky: Fri., Sat., midnight 

i; The Gods Must Be Crazy: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:40, 8, 10:05 

Pink Floyd the Wall: Fri., Sat., midnight 

tt: Repo Man: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 8, 9:40 
This Is Spinal Tap: Fri., Sat., midnight 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

The Flamingo Kid: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 
Medford St. 


through Thurs, 7,9 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

k Mischief: Sat., Sun., 1:45, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:30; Mon.-Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 
it: A Passage to India: Sat., 12:30, 3:45, 7, 10; 
Sun.-Thurs., 1, 4:15, 7:30 

it: Fast Forward: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40 

IV: Turk 182: through Thrus., 1, 3:15, 5:20, a] 
9:35 


BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 
t Killing Fields: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 
9:50 


Ht: 1984: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 9:45 

Wi: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:45 

IV: A Passage to India: Sat., Sun., 12:30, 3:45, 
7:10; Mon.-Thurs., 1,4:15, 7:30 

V: The Breakfast Club: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:25, 7:35, 9:45 .- 

Vi: Vision Quest: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:45 

Vit: Turk 182: Sat., Sun., 2, 3:50, 5:40, 7:35, 9:30; 
Mon.-Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:35 
BROCKTON, Sack |-IV (963-1010) 

Route 57 

t: Night Patrol: through Thurs., 1:30, 3.30, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:40 

Ut: The Sure Thing: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

I: Missing in Action: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

1V: The Faicon and the Snowman: through 
Thurs., 7,9 

Heaven Help Us: through Thurs., 1, 5:30, 10 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 


3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

DANVERS, Sack I-VI (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit24 

t The Sure Thing: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Sat., 11:30 

lt: Missing in Action i: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 11:35 

ll: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Sat., 11:45 

IV: The Falcon and the Snowman: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

V: Vision Quest: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30 
7:45, 9:40; Sat., midnight 

Vi: Heaven Help Us: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:40, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

t: A Passage to india: through Thurs., 7, 10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 174 

lt: The Killing Fields: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 4:10 

DEDHAM, Showcase 9 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

k a Hills Cop: through Thurs. Call for 


on Em Strat Thr Cal 


tt: Killing Fields: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: The Breakfast Club: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: The Sure Thing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
VI: Night Patrol: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vit; Missing in Action it: through Thurs. Call for © 
times. 

Vili: Witness: through Thurs. Call for times. 

1X: Vision Quest: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 

Alesing in Action It: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

lt: Killing Fields: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 
9:55 

i: Vision Quest: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55 

IV: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:35; Sat., midnight 

V: The Sure Thing: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

Vi: A Passage to india: Sat., 12:30, 3:45, 7, 10; 
Sun.-Thurs., 1; 4:15, 7:30 
LEXINGTON, Sack |-lll (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

t: A Sunday in the Country: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 

Ut: Places in the Heart: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 


~ Sat., Sun. mats., 1:05, 3:05, 5:05 


Wi: Amadeus: through Thurs., 7, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:05, 4:05 

NATICK, Sack |-Vi (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

i: Night Patrol: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 520, 


a.m. show CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) Stop Making Sense: through Thurs., 2:45, 7:30; Route 128, exit 42 
iit: Mrs. Sotfel: through Thurs., 10:15.a.m., 12:45, 111 Washington Street Sat., midnight t: Killing Fields: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 7:25, 9:30; Sat., 11:30 
3, 5:15, 7:45, 10:05; Sat., midnight; Sun.,"n0 Heaven Help Us: through Thurs., 9:15; Sat., Sun. . IV: Blood Simple: all week, noon, 2, 4,6, 8, 10; 9:55 li: The Breakfast Club: through Thurs., 1:30, 
10:15 a.m. show mats., 1, 5 Fri., Sat., midnight i The Sure Thing: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:35, 9:35; Sat., 11:30 
IV: Mrs. Soffel: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:50 7:15; Sat., Sun. mats., JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 
V: Amadeus: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1:45, 5, 57 JFK St. Wil: Mischief: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30,  Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7:20, 9:50; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
8; Fri., Sat., 10:15 a.m., 1:15, 4:15, 7:20, 10:05; Conchn Commas eeo-s000) Mrs. Soffel: all week, 3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Sat., 7:30, 9:30 IV: Mrs. ‘nen through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, _ 
Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show Cleveland Circle Sun. mat., 1:10. IV: The Breakfast Club: through Thurs., 1:30, Continued on page 34 


ct 


N E M A $ 


1001 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE , 868-3600 


“AN EXTRAORDINARY \ 


GO AND SEE ‘1984: 


YOU WILL NOT ge) 


in Michael Radford s film of Geor 


JOHN HURT RICHARD BURTON 
Orwells NINETEEN EIGHTY FOUR 
with SUZANNA HAMILTON CYRIL CUSACK 


FROM B® ATLANTIC RELEASING CORP 


[Time theme Sexcrme 1964 pertormed by Eungnmecs | 


1:00, 3:15, 5:30, 7445, 10:00 


“THE MOVIE IS WILDLY OFFBEAT” 


— Allan Ulrich, SF Examiner 


[REPO MAN Theme Music by IGGY POP] [IRQ 


“A TOTAL DELIGHT... 


COMPLETELY CAPTIVATING, 
REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT.” 


, Rex Reed. NEW YORK POST 


tHE GODS 
MUST BE 


1:30, 3:30, 5:40, 8:00, 10:05 


THE MOVIE QUIZ 


“A free Weekday pass to the first 25 people who 
cOrrectly answer the following question: 

Name the film written by Alain Robbe-Grillet and 


Last week's answer: 246 


(868-3603, on Monday between 5:00 and 5:30 please) 


THE LATE SHOWS 


Midnight shows Fri. & Sat. March 8 & 9 


1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 8:00, 9:50 


VAS), 


ja 


& 
These listings are compiled almost a week ree 
before theater bookings are final. New shows es 
notification, and films may run longer than 
ie noted. Please call the theater before stepping Depa 
aa out, and be advised that sneak previews are ee 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 
A 
2 These listings run from Saturday, March 2, to ai 
= Sunday, March 10. BS Bs 
3 SUBUR 
=: Micki and Maude: through Thurs., 7, 9 eat 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) ee 
376 Trapelo Rd. 
= 
195 Cambridge Steet PLALLEY 18 (27-4879) 
: a t Breakfast Club: through Thurs. 1:15, 3:30, _ 237 Washington Street PD ‘ 
5:45, 7:50, 10 
i: The Sure Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 
: tt: The Sure Thing: through Thurs., 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
CHERI |, it & (536-2870) 
ad 
i 
: — 


SACK CINEMA 
26613600 


Love I Germany’ is one of the most Starring “EXQUISITELY ACTED? 
moving, provocative, dramatically sustained  wLAnNNA —Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 
films that Mr. Wajda has ever made..."A Love SCHYGULLA | ““THE RETURN OF THE SOLDIER’ is a 
In Germany’ is one of the Polish director's return to something fine.” 

finest films in recent years...Miss Schygulla’s 
presence...transforms the movie into a 

cinematic event.’ 
—Vincent Canby, The New York Times 


| ANDRZEJ WAJDA’S 
|A LOVE IN 
GERMANY & 


Exclusive Engagement 


10:15-12:15-2:15-4:15-6:15- 
8:15-10:15 p.m. 


_©ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS 
*LATE SHOWS FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
*PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE 
*COMPUTERIZED ADVANCE TICKET SALES 

*NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAY 


A RONALD GOLLMAN European Classics Release 
GEORGE WALKER Preseats BRENT WALKER BARRY COOPER SKREBA HLMS Production 


DIANE KEATON ADVENTURES OF JACKSON non 
BUCKAROO 
‘ 
of the Soldier 


1AN HOLM FRANK FINLAY and JEREMY KEMP 
Directed by ALAN BRIDGES. Screenplay by HUGH WHITEMORE Based on the monet 
by REBECCA WEST Music composed ty KIC HAKD BENNETT 
Producers ANN SKINNER and SIMON KELPH Producers EDWARD SIMONS 
BARRY K COOPER JOHN-QUESTED J GORDON 
Classics Reteese, 


10:30-1:00-3:15-5:30-7:50-1 0:10 p.m. 


| If God had wanted them to be angels, 
He would have given them wings. 


Cinema 1/ 10:30-12:45-3;: 00- 
7:45-10:05 Cinema 2/ 7: 


“AT TOTAL DELIGHT... 


Reed. NEW YORK POST 


THE GODS MUST BE 


i 


10:05-12:05-2:05-4:05-6:05- 
-8:05-10:05 p.m. 


BC DN 642-SACK SI BURBS 237-SACK 


10:30-12:50-3:15-5:30- 


10:45-1:30-4:30-7:35-10:05 p.m. 7:45-10:00 


including BEST PICTURE and 
BEST ACTRESS 


ACADEMY AWARD 


including 


| BEST PICTURE 


cm. 227- 


| THE © 
IN, ACTION 2 


BLOOD | 


NORRIS 


Eddie Murphy 


BEVERIY 
| 


SACK CINEMA CITY 
2 SOMERVI 
| | | “sane 
BOSTON 482-1222 628-7000 24 OFF AT 128 


PATROL 


SACK CINEMA 


SACK SACK 
PI ALLEY 1-2 | | SOMERVILLE NATICK 
OPP. 


A ELM STREET 


SACK SACK 
| BEACON ot TREMONT BEACON AT ASSEAABLY SQUARE 
BOSTON 723-8110 628-7000 781-1900/ 595-4700 


~ 
is 
AN Z A 
2... 10:00-12-2-4-6-8-10:00 p.m. 
; 
1 LAcademy Award TIMOTHY HUTTON SEAN PENN | 
| Nominations including 
| | Papen 
PANYAND | THE SNOWMAN} 
4 4 we 
Sun 1:45-5:00-8:00 
BREAKFAST | | 
SACK 
| | CHARLES 1-2-3 |] "SOMERVILLE NATICK 
st AT ASSEMBLY SQUARE] | 237-5840 ROUTE 9 PG DANVERS 1-2 
neor GOV.CTR. 229-1550) 628-7000 OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 999-3122 
| PARIS SACK CINEMA | q 
841 BOYLSTON st. NVERS 12 SACK CITY 
OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 ot LIBERTY TREE MALL |COPLEY PLACE DANVERS 
| 266-1300 OFF SHOPPERS 36 OFF at 178 
CHERI 1-2-3 i he 
Harrison Ford NIGHT "cre 
America | 
| = 
628-7000 OPP. SHOPPERS’ WALD. i 
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7:30, 9:40; Sat., 11:45 

V: Witness: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55; Sat., 11:55 


Vi: Heaven Help Us: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 


5:25, 7:40, 9:50; Sat., 11:45 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 


Les compéres: Sat. the 2nd, 7, 9; Sun.-Tues., 8 
NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 

102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 

t: Sunday in the Country: through Thurs., 6, 7:45, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 2:40, 4:20 

lt: Vision Quest: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:25 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

i: Comfort and Joy: through Thurs., 7:45, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:25, 3:30, 5:40 

lt; Amadeus: through Thurs., 8:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:45 

The Ploughman’s Lunch (separate admission): 
through Thurs., 6:30 

Wi: The Gods Must Be Crazy: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center e 

i: Night Patrol: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

i: The Breakfast Club: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 520, 7:30, 9:30 

i: Witness: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 
9:55 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

I: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Killing Fields: through Thurs. Call for times. 
I: The Sure Thing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Witness: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Night Patrol: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: The Breakfast Club: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Vision Quest: through Thurs. Call for times. 


ange nd: rough Ts. Cal 
on Stet: trough Te a 


SAUGUS, General Cinema (321-1345) 
Route 1 
i: The Falcon and the Snowman: through Thurs., 
1;30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 
it: The Mean Season: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. 
i: Night Patrol: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:40, 
6:30, 8:25, 10:15; Sat., midnight 
it: The Sure Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:35; Sat., 11:40 
Wk: Missing in Action i: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 11:30 
IV: Nightmare on Elm Street: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 11:30 
V: Witness: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:40, 7:55, 
10:15; Sat., 12:00am. 
Vi: The Falcon and the Snowman: 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Vit: Heaven Help Us: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 
Vili: Vision Quest: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 7:50, 10:05; Sat., 1210 a.m. 
IX: The Breakfast Club: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Sat., Sun., 11:45 
X: Johnny Dangerously: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 
4:45, 6:35, 8:30, 10:20; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Xt; Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 
Xi: Mean Season: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
730, 9:30; Sat., 11:30 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 
All About Eve: Sat. the 2nd, 3:30, 7:45 
Stage Door: Sat. the 2nd, 6, 10:10 
The Terminator: Sat. the 2nd, midnight 


THE FALCON & 
THE SNOWMAN 


“Penn, Hutton capture ‘Falcon & the Snowman’:’ 
—Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


an Pictures Release 
me 


WALTHAM, General Cinema | & |i (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. 

& Tuff Turf: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat. mat., 2; 
Sun. mat., 2, 4:30 

lt: Flamingo Kid: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:25; Sat. 
mat., 2, Sun. mat., 2, 4:15 

WOBUAN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

i: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

li: Missing in Action lt: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Ut: Mrs. Soffel: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Witness: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Passage to India: starts Wed. Call for times. 
Vi Heaven Help Us: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Vision Quest: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Night Patrol: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston, presents an experimental- 
film series at 12:45 p.m. in room 214. Free. March 
6: Stan Brakhage’s “Mothlight,” “Murder 
BOSTON DIVING SHOW presents works by 
underwater cinematographer Stan Waterman 
March 2 at 8 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 180 
Berkeley St., Boston. Tickets $7; call 532-5431. 
BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boyiston St., Boston, presents 
experimental films and videos at 8 p.m.; $4. 
March 2 and 7 (two different programs): “Ten 
Years of Living Cinema." March 9: Joe Gibbons’s 
Living in the World. 

BOSTON LYRIC OPERA/JOHN McCORMACK 


_ WEEK includes McCormack’s films Song of My 


Heart and Wings of the Morning at 7 p.m. in 


various locations; $3.50; call 267-1512. March 4: 


Joseph P. Tynan School, 650 East Fourth St., 
South Boston. March 5, Jamaica Plain High 


ACADEMY AWARD 
NOMINATIONS 


BEST PICTURE 
BEST DIRECTOR/DAVID LEAN 


No Passes/Passport Tickets at Cheri; No Passes at Liberty Tree Mall 
Group Setes—Cheri: 542-3334, Circle: 566-4766, Harvard Sq. 864-4581 


School, 144 McBridge St., JP. March 6: William H. 
School, 175 W. Boundary Rd., West 
Roxbury. March 7: Charlestown High School, 240 
Medford St., Charlestown. March 9: JFK Library, 
Columbia Pt., Dorchester. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., presents “Sir Laurence Olivier: First 
Knight of the Cinema” Mon. at 6:30 p.m. Free. 
March 4: Wuthering Heights. 
BRANDEIS FILM COLLECTIVE (899-2402) pre- 
sents films Tues. at 7 and 9:30 p.m. in the Levin 
Ballroom, Brandeis University, Waltham. Ad- 
mission $1.50. March 5: 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789) presents British film comedies 
Fridays at 7 and 9 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Admission $3. March 8: The 
Belles of St. Trinians. 
CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Pearl 
St., Camb., presents films based on Dickens 
novels Tues. at 7 p.m. Free. March 5: David 


Copperfield. 

DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-6186), 65 
Warren St., Roxbury, presents Acid from Heaven 
March 4 at 6 p.m. Free. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents movies from novels at 8 
p.m. Admission $2.50. March 2-3: House of 


Pleasure. Also, works by Jean Cocteau at 8 p.m. 


Admission $2.50. March 8-10: Blood of a Poet 
and the puppet show Eiffel Tower Newlyweds. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents films by Wim Wenders 
Fridays at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. Admission $1. March 
8: Lightning Over Water. 

HARVARD BLACK CINEMA SOCIETY 
(498-3154) presents works by independent film- 


_makers at 7:30 p.m.; $1. March 8 at Emerson 


Hall, 21 Quincy St.: “House Party” and “Joe's 
Bed-Stuy Barbershop: We Cut Heads.” March 9 
at Emerson Hall: ‘Colour’ and ‘| Be Done Been 
Was Is.” March 10, Carpenter Center for the 
Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St.: “Gray Area” and 
“Bless Their Little Hearts.” 


BEVERLY, HILILS 


R 
CINEMA CITY 
CINEMA 5 5712 
aver PARK 9B. 593-2 


100 
EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A CON SIMPSON JERRY BRUCKHEIMER PRODUCTION IN ASSOGIATION WITH EDDIE MURPHY PRODUCTIONS 
A MARTIN BREST FiUM-EODIE MURPHY-BEVERLY HILLS COP-SCREENPLAY BY DANIEL PETRIE JR-STORY BY DANILO BACH ANO DANIEL PETRIE JA 
PRODUCED BY BY MARTIN BREST sree) PICTURE 


326-4955 
ROUTE 1 ot 128 


AT ASSEMBLY SQUARE 
628-7000 


No passes accepted at 57, Danvers and Somerville. 


GENERAL 


RTE.9 SHOPPERS WORLD 
235-8020 


EMBASSY FILMS ASSOCIATES MONUMENT PICTURES 
+ ROB REINER a» “THE SURE THING” JOHN CUSACK - DAPHNE ZUNIGA 
VIVECA LINDFORS mse NICOLLETTE SHERIDAN HENRY WINKLER 
ANDREW SCHEINMAN “S: TOM SCOTT STEVEN L BLOOM . JONATHAN ROBERTS 


SACK 
CHARLES 12:3 


near GOV. CTR. 227- 


GENERAL 


RTE. 9 at HAMAMOND ST. 
277-2500 


Passenger. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films in the Lecture Hail of the Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., Camb.; 
admission $2. March 2: The Shadow, at 7 p.m.; 
An Night of Remeffibrance, at 9:30 p.m. March 4 
at 5 p.m. and March 5 at & p.m. in room B-04: 
Fantomas and Judex. March 4 at 8 p.m. and 


— in room B-04: The Story of the 


March 4 in room B-04, 5 
pe The Baker's Wife. March 6 at 5 and 8 
p.m. and March 7 at 8 p.m. in room B-04: The 
Goddess. March 8 at 7 p.m. and March 9 at 9:30 
p.m.: The Real End of the Great War. March 8 at 
9:30 p.m. and March 9 at 7 p.m.: Night Train. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST RA- 
CISM (497-0861) presents The Seventh Cross. 
March 8 at 7:30 p.m. ee eee 
71 Cherry St., Cambridge. Donation $2. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE (683-1175) presents 
“The Most Unappreciated Films of the '70s" Fri. 
at 7 p.m. at McQuade Library Auditorium, North 
Andover; $2.50. March 8: Saint Jack. 
“MOVIES AT MARKET MILLS” presents films 
Fri, at 7 p.m. and Sun. at 3 p.m. in the Park Visitor 
Center, Market Millis Complex, Market and 
Dutton Sts., Lowell. Free; call 459-1000. March 3: 
Joe Hill. March 8 and 10: Stella Dallas. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents films in 
Remis Auditorium. Thursdays, works by Polish 
filmmaker Krzysztof Zanussi. Admission $3. 
March 7: Wars in the Night at 5:30 p.m., The 
Constant Factor at 8 p.m. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Cen- 
tre St., Newton, presents films Wed. at 7 p.m.; 
free. March 6: Fail Safe. 
NONANTUM BRANCH LIBRARY (552-7 163), 144 
Bridge St., Nonantum, presents Rocco and His 
Brothers March 4 at 7 p.m. Free. 
NORTH SHORE JEWISH JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER 
(631-8330), Community Rd., Marblehead, pre- 
sents Tell Me a Riddle March 9 at 2 p.m. Free. 
NOT IN OUR NAME (491-6972) presents les- 
bian/feminist films On Guard and Tread Softly 
March 2 (women only) at 7 p.m. at MIT, building 
2, room 190, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

$4. 


Image of Women. 


itt 
$3} 
3 


The 
THEGOOS MUSTBE 7.15.8. 9:20 
rie Sat. & Sun 
’ continuous fom 1:00 


WEST NEWTON 


423 


1296 Wash. 964-6060 


MAKING 


SENSE 


JONATHAN 


DEMME 


ane 
HEADS 


Now Playing 
HARVARD SQ. THEATER 


10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE 864-4580 


Fri, Sat. 2:45, 7:30, 12 Mid 
Sun 2:45 & 7:30 


eee ee ee ee eee 


WARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH (354-0637), 
1555 Mass. Ave., Camb., presents films Thurs. 
a and Sun. at 7:30 p.m.; donation $2. March 3: wae 
a Lancelot du tac, March 7: The Dark Mirror. March Pee 
: 
4 
: 
HUTTON PENN ONE GENERATION AFTER (254-8648) presents 
A Generation Apart March 3 at 7 p.m. at Zionist 
2 ES House, 17 Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $3. : 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill, presents films Tues. at 7 p.m. 
; Cambridge. Admission $2. March 3: Miles To Go. 
: THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
PG Fridays at 8 p.m. and Sundays at 7:30 p.m. at 
: : ae Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Now Playing Brookline: Saturdays at at Modern Times 
COPLEY PLACE Cary SOMERVILLE 326-2070 || 566-4040 848-1070 235-8020 
DSTON 266-1300 593-7100 AT ASSEMBLY SQUARE SACK CINE! HARVARD SQ. SHOWCASE 
DANVERS 1-2 |] WOBURN || || _ REVERE 
ALLSTON ot LIBERTY TREE MALL CAMBRIDGE 864-4580 ROUTE C1460 
OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 321-1345 BOSTON 277-2140 
- 
WALTHAM CONCERNED CITIZENS (891-6689) 
present ‘What Soviet Children Are Saying About 
Nuclear War” and “Students Speak Out on 
Nuclear War’ March 6 at 7 p.m. Free. 
= 8 once in a lifetime... ” 
AND 
DEDHAM Now Playing | 
RT. 128 NEAR 93 OEMERAL GENERAL CEMA 
SACK SHOWCASE GENERAL CINEMA DANVER ERS HAN 
SOMERVILLE || REVERE || CHESTNUT HILL || FRAMINGHAM | ||| ne 
286- 660 ot HAMAROND HOWCASE 
C 1 and ROUTE 60 277-2500 SHOWCASE SACK 
2 DEDHAM SOMERVILLE ; 
326-4955 AT ASSEMBLY SQUARE 
ROUTE tat 128 and RC 628-7000 a 
| 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Into the Night (1985). John Landis, taking time out from his legal 
woes, directed this comic thriller about a mild-mannered aerospace engineer (Jeff Goldblum) 


whose insomnia leads him into a bizarre adventure. Michelle Pfeiffer costars, and the colorful - 


cast includes Richard Farnsworth as a dying millionaire, Paul Mazursky as a producer, David 
Bowie as a hired assassin, Dan Aykroyd as Goldblum's engineer coworker, and the legendary 
Cari Perkins (in his movie début) as the bodyguard of an iranian playboy. Opens Friday, March 
8, at Cinema 57 and the Chestnut Hill, and in the suburbs. 


*& *& ADAM'S RIB (1949). One of the 
Hepburn/Tracy classics. They play married 


Superb 
kkk Good 
Middling 
Bearable 
e A turkey 


lawyers arguing opposite sides of a wife- 
abuse case; as the courtroom tension 
mounts, Tracy sees his conventional notion 
of marital roles turned topsy-turvy. The 
rapid-fire exchanges are by Ruth Gordon 
and Garson Kanin, and the film boasts the 
screen débuts of four remarkable comic 
talents: David Wayne, Jean Hagen, Tom 
Ewell, and Judy Holliday. George Cukor 
directed. Brattle. 

*XTHE ADVENTURES OF BUCK- 
AROO BANZAI: ACROSS THE 8TH 
DIMENSION (1984). This agreeably gonzo 
sci-fi fantasy is nonstop, wacko entertain- 


ment — it's more like the chaotic middie 
instaliment of a ripsnorting comic-book 
serial than the premiére issue. Peter Weller 
is Buckaroo Banzai, the fearless Japanese- 
American superhero who's a neurosurgeon, 
a particle physicist, and a rock star — as 
well as the leader of a kind of frat-house A- 
Team. With its mixture of reality, fantasy. 
and slapstick inteliectualism, the movie 
seems to say that if life as we know it 
requires college degrees, we might as well 
wieid them adventurously. John Lithgow is 
sublimely demented as the evil italian 
scientist Emilio"Lizardo. Directed by W.D. 
Richter, from a script by Eart Mac Rauch. 
Copley Piace, Harvard Square. 

NOS AMOURS (1984). In this 
wrenchingly honest character study, the 
French director Maurice Pialat fixes his gaze 
on a: teenage nymph named Suzanne 
(Sangrine Bonnaire); his fascination. 
though, lies less in -her cooings and 
couplings than in her dammed-up emotions. 
Pialat himself plays Suzanne's father, a 
hefty teddy bear of a man with sad eyes and 
mismatched moods of gentleness and 
brutality. When he splits from the house- 
hold, Suzanne, her hysterical mother, and 
her abusive oaf of a brother begin to feed on 
one another, and the girl's bed-hopping 
escapades become a spiritual pursuit of 
happiness, intense and single-minded. The 
story may sound like TV docudrama materi- 
al, but Piajat’s aggressive style and his 
reticence to judge his characters give the 
film a harsh, corrosive power. Nickelodeon. 
KTHE ASPHALT JUNGLE (1950). A 
classic heist movie, John Huston’s story of a 
“pertect" million-dollar jewel robbery and 
its catastrophic outcome is splendidly cast: 
Sam Jaffe as the lecherous mastermind, 
Sterling Hayden as the hired gun, James 
Whitmore as the hunchbacked driver, Louis 
Calhern as the crooked lawyer, and, in a 
small but lustrous performance as Calhern’s 
mistress, Marilyn Monroe. Brattle 


*XTHE BAKER'S WIFE (1983). The 


great comic actor Raimu piays a Provence 
baker and cuckold who refuses to bake until 
his fellow villagers make his wife reform. 
This is ‘one of the best of Marcel Pagnol’s 
small-scale dramas of village life in the south 
ot France. Harvard Film Archive. 

& “BANANAS (1871). A scattershot 
masterpiece that captures the early, 
anarchic Woody Alien at his most inspired. 
Famous bits include Woody buying a porno 
quence (with play-by-play by Howard 
Cosell), and a television commercial for 
New Testament cigarettes. With Louise 
Lasser Corner 

& BLOOD OF A POET (1930). Surreal. 
mannered, theatrical fun trom Jean Cocteau 
(his first film), this is a series of four 
dreamy, death-obsessed episodes that take 
place in the split-second before a crumblin j 
chimney hits the ground. All of Cocteau's 
familiar images and icons are here: the 
mouth in a drawing that comes alive and 
kisses its creator, the linking of sexual desire 
and the ‘danger of death," and so on. The 
result is often artificial and precious, occa- 
sionally sublime. French Library 

**XTHE BOSTONIANS (1964). Henry 
James's atypically gritty novel about 
feminism in 1870s Boston becomes a dry 
and cautious film. The tormented heroine 
(Vanessa Redgrave) is a fanatic reformer 
who vies with her chivalrous Southern 
cousin (Christopher Reeve) for the affec- 
tions of a beautiful young feminist orator 
(Madeleine Potter). The filmmaking team 
of director James tWwory and screenwriter 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvaia don't dramatize 
James's tantalizing ambiguities, and only 
Vanessa Redgrave escapes their overly 
refined treatment. She conveys the seif- 
lacerating horror of a fractured, al d 


Saturday-morning detention at the school 
brary, strip themselves of pretense, and 
get down to the core insecurity and 
antiparent feelings they all share. Some of 


who does a more serious variation on his 
“Geek"’ from Sixteen Candies. Yet what 
Hughes gives you isn't so much character 
as sociological typography. Despite some 
genial, relaxed moments, the movie ham- 
mers home its themes" so relentiessly that 
it ends up turning into Study Hall, With 
Emilio Estevez, Ally Sheedy. and Judd 
Nelson. Charles, Circle, suburbs 


Cc 


& COMFORT AND JOY (1964). in 
Bill Forsyth’s comedy about a Glasgow 
radio chat-show host, the writer/director 
anchors his offbeat Scottish humor to a 
mock-thrilier plot — and suddenly his 
askew way of looking at the world seems to 
take more of the worid in. The hero, Alan 
“Dickey” Bird (Bill Paterson), is a genial, 
sardonic DJ who loses his effervescent 
girltriend (Eleanor David) , talis into a funk, 
and becomes the mediator in a gang war 
between rival Italian ice-cream barons. As 
he begins poking around the unseen nooks 
and crannies of the city, he learns of the 
ameliorative effects something as lowly as 
his radio show can have and experiences an 
almost Dickensian change of heart. West 
Newton 


personality. Somerville Theatre. 

*®*XTHE BREAKFAST CLUB (1985). 
Writer/ director John Hughes (Sixteen Can- 
dies) has come down with a bad case of 
Puppy love for his own teen characters. In 
this appetizing failure of a comedy, he's 
become the John Cassavetes of the Risky 
Business generation, concocting a situation 
in which five socially diverse kids share a 


KDEVI (1960). in Satyajit Ray's 
bizarre, fascinating film, a father dreams 
that Nis young daugnter-in-law is an in- 
carnation of the goddess Kali and sets up an 
altar Outside his home tor ner worship. Her 
down-to-earth husband is away. and by the 
time he returns his wife no longer knows 
whether she's mortal or divine. The movie is 

Continued on page 37 
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The UNCUT New York 
Film Festival Version 


First Time Ever! 
The movie has an extraordinary look. 


606 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 424-1500 
For Group Sales Information Call 424-1824 offer 1:00 pm 


“Quirky and.Lyrical “Man of Flowers’is 
~ like a ‘Harold and Maude’ for the 


art house crowd!” 
—Owen Glieberman, BOSTON PHOENIX 


rifle PAUL COX 
Mature Subject Matter —No One Under 18 Admitted 


1:10, 2:50, 4:30, 6:15, 8:15, 10:1 
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“ee ke THE COMEDY SURPRISE OF THE YEAR! 
ONE OF THE FRESHEST FILMS IN YEARS!” 


STRANGER 
THAN 


PARADISE 


(Highest Rating) 
-David Brudnoy, TAB NEWSPAPERS 
JOHN HURT RICHARD BURTON 
PROD 


DeNiro’s performance is a masterpiece’ 
- Roger Ebert, Chicago Sun Times 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


ARNON MILCHAN Presents A SERGIO LEONE Fam 

Starong ROBERT De NIRO “ONCE UPON A TIME IN AMERICA” 
JAMES WOODS ELIZABETH McGOVERN PESCI 

BURT YOUNG TUESDAY WELD TREAT WILLIAMS 


Patent ARNON MILAN SERGIO LEONE 


“BEST FILM OF THE YEAR” 
—Stephen Schiff, VANITY FAIR 
—David Edelstein, VILLAGE VOICE 
—Elliot Stein, FILM COMMENT 
“Brilliantly realistic, the most wrench- 
est film about sex to 
hit the screens...” 
—BOSTON PHOENIX 


ingly 


“SEXY ... Ifititches, scratch it!” 


—David Brudnoy, TAB NEWSPAPE 


A film by Maunce Pialat 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 10:00 


| HELD OVER! 1:15, 4:45, 6:00,8:40 


= 
- 
compiled by Owen Gleiberman the performers are impeccable — especial- ee 
ly Molly Ringwald, as the mildly petulant 
prom queen, and Anthony Michael Hall, 
i Films without ratings have not a 
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: intend no judgment. 
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a powerful evocation of: religious terror 
verging on madness, and of skeptical 
people confronting the unknown. With 
Soumitra Chatterjee and Sharmila Tagore. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


*& THE ELEPHANT MAN (1980). 
Director David Lynch recounts the true 
story of John Merrick (John Hurt), a 
sensitive but terribly deformed sideshow 
freak of Victorian England. The screenplay 
often waxes humanistic, but the movie 
doesn't shrink from being a horror picture 
as well. And the tug of war it stirs up in you 
— between revulsion and sympathy, 
morbid curiosity and liberal piety — gives it 
a disturbing power. Filmed in glistening 
black and white, and featuring a heroic 
performance by Hurt. Coolidge Corner. 


THE FALCON AND THE SNOWMAN 
(1985). John Schiesinger’s true-life thriller 
recounts the story of two suburban Cali- 
fornia boys — tortured idealist éhristopher 
Boyce (Timothy Hutton) and his manic- 
depressive, drug-dealing buddy Daulton 
Lee (Sean Penn) — who sold CIA secrets 
to the KGB. What makes the story more 
than an espionage caper is the “‘why"’ of it 
all, the way it reveals national character in 
the midst of the social-political fallout of the 
‘60s and '70s. But beyond an opening 
montage of cheerleaders and moonshots 
and marijuana, the malaise that infects 
these two young spies is never dramatized 
— it’s simply a given. Timothy Hutton, a 
past master of confusion and tarnished 
nobility, has been saddied with a terribly 
underwritten part. He does his best work 
here as a straight man for Sean Penn, who 
injects his scenes with a biack-comic spritz 
that almost turns the movie upbeat. Copley 
Place, Allston, suburbs. 

XFREAKS (1932). Tod Browning 
directed this short, casually surreal fairy tale 
about a cadre of sideshow freaks who take 


* revenge upon the beautiful trapeze artist 


who's done them wrong. The dialogue and 
acting have a cheap, '30s-serial banality, 


yet this offbeat nightmare remains one of 
the most ingenious exploitation films ever 


sorted other mutants are portrayed as 
tragic victims of an uncaring world, but 
make no mistake about it: they're photo- 
graphed to look like monsters. Brattle. 

KFURY (1936). Fritz Lang's classic, 
searching drama (his first American film) 
about a small-town traveler (Spencer 
Tracy) who is mistaken for a kidnapper and 
tynched, and who then returns to wreak 
vengeance on the mob. With Syivia Sidney 
and Walter Abel. Brattle. 

& AFUTUROPOLIS (1984). A witty, 40- 
minute sci-fi spoof that mixes familiar 
cartoon techniques with pixillation as Cap- 
tain Garth battles the evil Egghead. 
Directed by Steve Segal and Phil Trumbo. 
Off the Wail. 


*&k*XTHE GRATEFUL DEAD MOVIE 
(1977). Jerry Garcia and his hairy horde 
relive those fabulous ‘60s in this ersatz- 
psychedelic concert film, which Deadheads 
will adore (they're as prominent in the 
movie as the group itself) and others will 
probably find on the dull side. Somerville 
Theatre. 


KXHEAVEN HELP US (1985). A spunky 
formula comedy about five Brooklyn pals at 
an all-boys Catholic high school in 1965. 
When the students of St. Basil's line up for 
confession and make nervous wisecracks 
about how often they've touched them- 
selves, or when they put the moves on the 
local Catholic girls, the movie is basically 
another teen sex comedy. But theré are 
lively diversions, too. Director Michael 
Dinner lays out the hellish excesses of 
Catholic discipline with surefire theatrical 
snap, and the young actors bring a raw 
spontaneity to even the most predictable 
scenes. Andrew McCarthy is the sensitive 
hero, and Maicoim Danare the class fattie; 
as the foul-mouthed bully Rooney, Kevin 
Dillon comes on as a cruder, dumber, more 
neanderthal version of his brother Matt. 
With Donald Sutherland and John Heard. 


sosrow 266-1300 277-2140 | ses-aseo} 
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Copley Place, suburbs. 


THE IMMORAL MR. TEAS (1958). A rare 
showing of Russ Meyer's legendary soft- 
core comedy — the first ‘‘nudie™ picture to 
become a commercial biockbuster. It fol- 
lows the exploits of an urban schiub who 
keeps seeing women in public with their 
bazooms exposed. Rear Window at the 
Modern Times Café. 


J 


KX JAILHOUSE ROCK (1957). The title 
sequence is probably the most exhilarating 
musical number in an Elvis Presley film. 
Beyond that, it's the usual dum-dum Presley 
tare, this time about a young convict, in jail 
for manslaughter, who learns to play the 
guitar and rises to stardom. Brattle. 

kX KJUDEX (1963). Georges Franju 
(Eyes Without a Face) directed this charm- 
ing, immensely enjoyable tribute to Louis 
Feuillade, the early French filmmaker whose 
silent serials featured a Robin Hood-like 
caped crusader named Judex. Franju's 
approach is at once comical and deeply 
melancholy; he finds the glistening visual 
poetry in the clanking clichés of the serial 
form. The delightful score is by Maurice 
Jarre. Harvard Film Archive. 


XKADDISH (1984). Yossi Klein, the 
main figure in this moving documentary, is 
the son of a Holocaust survivor who, in 
1944, buried himself in a bunker for six 
months to escape the Nazis. The film is a 
record of the tormented son's legacy — the 
philosophical and emotional peregrinations 
of a young man who thinks he can't live up 
to his past yet can't face it down, either. 
Yossi himself is an edgy, mercurial pres- 
ence, and director Steve Brand films him 
over a period of five years, during which his 
hair keeps changing its length, beards 
sprout and then vanish, and his feelings 
about his father and the Holocaust fluctuate 
between paranoia and a desire for tran- 
scendence. Yossi is as much existentialist 


— 


as Jew, Continually trying on new masks and 
adopting new purposes, and the movie 
conveys his pain so efficiently that it’s 
impossible not to find some phase of his 
Struggle to identify with. Coolidge Corner. 
XTHE KILLING FIELDS (1984). This 
movie is based on New York Times reporter 
Sydney Schanberg’s account of his effort to 
locate his Cambodian assistant, Dith Pran, 
after leaving Pran behind in 1975, when the 
Khmer Rouge took over. The film is at its 
flimsiest and most sentimental in depicting 
the friendship of the two journalists, and it 
hardly presents a coherent picture of the 
political tumult in Cambodia. Yet its emo- 
tional power is overwheiming. First-time 
director Roland Joffé evokes a feeling of 
Doomsday dislocation created by the col- 
lision of communism and capitalism in an 
alien climate, and his surging, jolting style 
makes us not-so-innocent bystanders in the 
cruel disruption of a nation. With Sam 
Waterston and Or. Haing S. Ngor. Paris, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 

ME DEADLY (1955). A 
spectacular film now and one of the best 
movies of the ‘50s. Director Robert Aldrich 
took a third-rate Mickey Spillane story and 
transformed it into a dark, brutal evocation 
of Cold War paranoia. in the book, sleazy 
detective Mike Hammer battled the Mob, 
but in Aldrich’s film he's up against a vague, 
terrifying gang trying to smuggle radioactive 
materials to a foreign power; by the end, the 
movie has turned into an outrageous, 
exhilarating statement on the nuciear age. 
Raiph Meeker is the crude, somewhat 
sadistic hero. Coolidge Corner. 


L 


KX LANCELOT DU LAC (1974). Robert 
Bresson’s recounting of the Arthurian 
legends is an end-of-an-era study infused 
with portent, mysticism, bizarre austerity. 
As always, Bresson uses amateur actors, 
but uncharacteristically, the film is full of 
action sequences — clunky, realistic jousts 
that appear to be contests between name- 
less suits of armor. Not one of the great 
Bressons, but fascinating. Harvard-Epworth 
Church. 

& & THE LAST WAVE (1977). A skillful but 
empty Australian voodoo movie directed by 
Peter Weir, When Sydney lawyer Richard 


Chamberlain takes on the case of some 
aborigines accused of murder, he finds 
himselt assaulted by prophetic dreams and 
terrorized by native soothsayers. Weir is 
good at building tension, but since he's 
unwilling to admit that this is simply a horror 
film, he veers from compulsive terror toward 
Higher Meaning, and the movie doesn't pay 
ott. Somerville Theatre 

& LAURA (1944). Clifton Webb (as an 
acidulous radio commentator) and Dana 
Andrews struggle for the soul of Gene 
Tierney in Otto Preminger's bitchy, enter- 
taining thriller, a vintage piece of ‘‘sophisti- 
cated” synthetic ‘40s moviemaking. Judith 
Anderson and Vincent Price (as a gigolo) 
are among those sliding in and out of 
chintzy drawing rooms and spreading in- 
sinuations. Coolidge Corner 

*% X LIGHTNING OVER WATER (1981). In 
this odd semi-documentary. Wim Wenders 
follows the last, cancer-ridden days of 
Nicholas Ray, the Hollywood maverick who 
made Rebel Without a Cause and Johnny 
Guitar The sight of the once-striking Ray 
turned into a bald, withered lump of flesh is 
disturbing, but the movie isn't coldly 
voyeuristic. instead, Wenders creates 4 
meandering psychodrama that reveals as 
much about himself and his love for the film 
medium as it does about Ray. Goethe 
institute 

& LOLITA (1962). Staniey Kubrick has 
a go at the Nabokov novel, with mixed 
results. James Mason gives a funny. devilish 
performance as Humbert Humbert.’ the 
handsome lech who embarks on a cross- 
country jaunt with fis beloved nymphet 
Lolita while the mysterious investigator 
Quilty (Peter Sellers) follows close behind 
The tone of comic paranoia is beautitully 
sustained, mostly by Sellers. Kubrick, 
though, only begins to evoke the romantic- 
erotic dementia of the novel. With Shelley 
Winters and, as the rather too old Lola, 
perky Sue Lyon. Brattle 


**XMAN OF FLOWERS (1985). This 
quirky Australian Comedy is like a Harold 
and Maude tor the art-house crowd — a 
celebration of kookiness in the tace of a 
cold, crue! world. The hero, Charies. is a 
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March S/Tue. 
FREAKS 

- at 3:00, 6:30, 10:00. (1932) dir. Tod Browning 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
at 4:20, 7:50. (1941) dir. Victor Fleming 


JAILHOUSE ROCK 
at 5;50, 9:50. (1957) dit. Richard Thorpe 


THE ASPHALT JUNGLE 

at 3:45, 7:45. (1950) dir. John Huston 
March 7/Thu. 
PRIVATE LIVES 

at 6:05, 9:50. (1931) dir. Sidney Franklin 
WOMAN OF THE YEAR 

at 4:00, 7:45. (1942) dir. George Stevens 
March 8-9/Fri.Sat. 

ADAM'S RIB 

at 2:00, 5:45, 9:40. (1949) dir. George Cukor 
PAT AND MIKE 

at 4:55, 7:45. (1952) dir. George Cukor 


—March 10 through 19 


A LIFE in the THEATRE 


aume== presented in cooperation with 
The American Repertory Theatre aaum- 


March 10-12/Sun.Mon.Tue. 


CHILDREN OF PARADISE 
at 4:15, 8:00, sun.mat. 12:30. (1943-45) 

dir. Marcel Carne. With Jean Louis Barrault, 
Arletty, Pierre Brasseur,. . . 
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terminal social misfit who sublimates every 
last drop of sexuality into his obsession with 
art. He loves flowers and music and 
sculpture, and once a week he pays a 
beautiful young model (Alyson Best) to 
come over and strip for him before he 
scurries to the church across the street to let 
loose his feelings by playing the organ. The 
star, Norman Kaye, is a gifted, furtive actor 
who wants us to understand Charles's 
aesthetic fantasy world. Unfortunately, the 
director, Paul Cox (Lonely Hearts) , is too 
busy wringing cheap laughs out of it. 
Although pleasant enough to sit through. 
the movie devolves into precious whimsi- 
cality. Nickelodeon. 

THE MEAN SEASON (1985). A reporter 
investigating a series of linked homicides 
finds himself becoming involved in the case. 
With Kurt Russell and Mariel Hemingway; 
directed by Philip Borsos. Beacon Hill, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

MISCHIEF (1985). Yet another high-school 
comedy — this one set during the ‘50s — 
about a shy, awkward teenager struggling 


to lose his virginity. With Doug McKeon, 
Chris Nash, and Kelly Preston; directed by 
Mel Damski. Charles, suburbs. 

MISSING IN ACTION Ii (1985). Didn't the 
first one come out about two weeks ago? 
Chuck Norris returns to the jungles of ‘Nam 
to kill more gooks and rescue more MIAs. 
Directed by Lance Hool. Beacon Hill, Pi 
Alley, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*& '2MRS. SOFFEL (1984). A beau- 
tifully acted romantic drama filled with 
emotional explosions and a sensual fervor. 
Working from a true story, director Gillian 
Armstrong ushers us into the ice-cold 
clamminess of 1901 industrial Pittsburgh, 
where Kate Soffel (Diane Keaton), the 
repressed Victorian wife of a prison warden, 
becomes infatuated with convicted 
murderer Ed Biddle (Mel Gibson) and ends 
up helping him and his brother (Matthew 
Modine) break out of prison. What begins, 
on Biddle’s part, as an almost Machiavellian 
flirtation grows into the carnal purity of an 
overwhelming first love. And as he woos 
Mrs. Soffel with sentimental doggerel and 
an animal magnetism that just won't quit, 


is a spellbinding film... Not more 
than half a dozen films are going to turn up this year 


that are any better than this one. Please see!” 
—Chuck Kramer, WCVB TV 


WITNESS 


ering PICTURES PRESENTS 
AN_EDWARD S. FELDMAN 
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BY EDWARD S. ie 
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Now Playing 


she becomes a rejuvenated woman. 
Armstrong is a tough-minded director who 
doesn’t hide the heartache beneath the 
pair's ebullience. The final, adrenaline- 
pumping escape, in which the fugitives 
attempt to flee to Canada, has the pictorial 
magic of a winter jaunt in a storybook — 
one that escalates into a death race. Copley 
Place, Janus, Circle, surburbs. 


*%&&k'ANIGHT AND THE CITY (1950). 
Richard Widmark gives a feverish per- 
formance as Harry Fabian, a two-bit shill 
whose dreams of making it big lead him to 
break into London's crooked wrestling 
racket. Set in the city’s back alleys and 
cheap nightclubs, this exotic film noir is 
filled with scenes of feral power, and 
Widmark is nothing short of astonishing. His 
Harry is a mask of self-confidence and 
tinhorn bravery, but between the smarmy, 
ingratiating smiles you can catch glimpses 
of a rabid fear that seems to erupt directly 
from the actor's psyche. With Herbert Lom; 
directed by Jules Dassin. Coolidge Corner. 
*NIGHT MOVES (1975). Dumped on 
the market, this idiosyncratic Arthur Penn 
thriller sank without a trace. Gene Hackman 
is terrific in another one of his loner roles — 
a maverick detective who compulsively tries 
to piece together a complicated kidnap- 
ping. Penn is trying to make some sort of 
existential statement, but the movie as a 
whole is pretentious and strained. Coolidge 
Corner. 

NIGHT PATROL (1985). The adventures of 
a bumbling policeman who moonlights as a 
stand-up comic. With Murray Langston, Pat 


Paulsen, and Linda Blair; directed by Jackie 
Kong. Cinema 57, suburbs. 

& & 1984 (1985). In his brilliant adapta- 
tion of George Orwell's novel, 
writer/director Michael Radford unearths 
the story's: autobiographical roots — the 
tone of private despair that underlies 
Orwell’s social vision and gives it a halluci- 
natory morbidity. The movie is a fitful fever 
dream bathed in milky, fluorescent twilight, 
but it also keeps its narrative cool, envelop- 
ing us line by line in Winston Smith's 
“sexcrime’’ — his clandestine affair with 
fellow heretic Julia — and his final accep- 
tance of Party orthodoxy under the torturing 
ministrations of O'Brien (Richard Burton) . 
The torture scenes are sober and unsensa- 
tional, building -to a peak of macabre 
Victorian cruelty, and John Hurt’s per- 
formance as Winston is as pitiably over- 
whelming as his Elephant Man; perhaps no 
other actor can give victimization such an 
infinity of gradations. Nickelodeon, Orson 
Welles, Chestnut Hill. 


* & & 2A PASSAGE TO INDIA (1984). In 
his gratifying adaptation of E.M. Forster's 
1924 novel, David Lean uses his concrete, 
literal style to conjure up the magic of an 
alien atmosphere. As the movie opens, 
Adela Quested (Judy Davis) and her 
prospective mother-in-law, Mrs. Moore 
(Peggy Ashcroft), arrive at the city of 
Chandrapore. We see their astonishment at 
the callousness the English display toward 
the Indians, and also their desire to find the 
“real india’ — a search that culminates in 
the infamous trip to the Marabar Caves, 


where Adela hallucinates a rape attempt by 
their host, the warm yet anguished Dr. Aziz 
(Victor Banerjee). Lean shies away from 
Forster's Hindu-inspired religiosity, yet he 
ends up finding his own brand of mysticism 
in the exotic terrain — in the land of sensual 
riches that lulled the Indians and egged the 
English on to conquest. Cheri, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

*kkkXPAT AND MIKE (1952). This 
uproariously funny film gets our vote for the- 
best of the Katharine Hepburn/Spencer 
Tracy vehicles — as well as for the best 
screenwriting effort by Garson Kanin and 
his wife, Ruth Gordon. Hepburn is a golf pro 
unappreciated by her stolid blond 
boyfriend, and Tracy is the sports promoter 
who manages her. At first he treats her like 
a prize mare, but this is what she needs: 
coddling, stroking, care, and admiration. 
Love ensues, naturally, but it's almost 
unphysical, more a joyous mutual admira- 
tion. George Cukor directed. ‘There's not 
much meat on her, but what's there is 
cherce."’ Brattle. 

®PINK FLOYD THE WALL (19682). Ninety 
minutes of Joud, ugly, tedious nonsense. In 
the hands of director Alan Parker, Pink 
Floyd’s thudding 1979 album becomes a 
wormy rock opera, an ersatz-Freudian 
journey through the memories and fantasies 
of a burnt-out rock star. (Bob Geldoff) . 
Parker slathers on images of disgust and 


. fascist decadence, and though he pretends 


to denounce his audience's nihilism, he 
spends nearly the entire movie pandering to 
it. Orson Welles, Somerville Theatre. 

*& XLE PLAISIR (1952). Max Ophuls’s - 
anthology of three Guy de Maupassant 


. Stories is a fine-tuned study of the gap 


between pleasure and happiness. In the 
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best episode, the poignant “La maison 
Tellier,"’ a madam closes her brothel so that 
she and her girls can attend her niece's first 
communion. French Library. 

PLOUGHMAN’S LUNCH 
(1984). A sophisticated and cutting inquiry 
into the lives of British yuppie journalists, the 
new wave of poseurs and ‘‘pseuds”’ who are 
clawing their way up the ladder in 
Thatcher's England. The protagonist, 
James (Jonathan Pryce), is a pseud 
Paragon who edges uncomfortably around 
anything that recalls his working-class 
heritage. While researching a revisionist 
history of the Suez crisis, he becomes 
entangled in a romantic triangle with his 
buddy (Tim Curry) and the buddy's old 
school chum (Charlie Dore) ; the film draws 
parallels between public and private op- 
portunism that, though sometimes strained, 
lend the story considerable resonance. 
Directed by Richard Eyre. West Newton. 
PRIVATE LIVES (1931). Norma Shearer 
and Robert Montgomery star in the first film 
version of Noel Coward's play about a 
joyously scrappy marriage. Directed by 
Sidney Franklin. Brattle. 


*%& KRETURN OF THE SOLDIER (1985). 
An admirably acted, handsomely mounted, 
altogether peculiar adaptation of Rebecca 
West's 1918 novella about a shell-shocked 
British captain suffering from amnesia. Alan 
Bates is Chris Baldry, the proper country 
squire who returns from Worid War | having 
lost 20 years of his memory. Much to the 
chagrin of his fashionable wife> (Julie 
Christie), he finds himself once again the 
passionate youth who courted a4 girl be- 
neath his class — Margaret (Glenda 
Jackson), an innkeeper’s daughter. The 
story taps into almost anyone's fantasy of 
returning to some personal Golden Age, 
and you may respond to it on a primal level, 
even though the film itself lacks lucidity and 
backbone. Top-notch performances by 
Bates, Jackson, Christie, and, as Chris's 
loving cousin, Ann-Margret. Directed by 
Alan Bridges. Copley Place. 


kK KA SLAVE OF LOVE (1978). Nikita 
Mikhalkov's ravishingly photographed 
Russian tragicomedy is set in 1917, when 
the Bolsheviks have grabbed Moscow, but it 
takes place at a resort in the White Russian 
Crimea, where some childish silent-fiim 
makers are shooting a melodrama. The 
melodrama’s vain and flighty star“(played 
by the magnificent, moon-faced-Elena 
Solovei) falls in love with the“Cameraman, 
who’ s a secret Bolshevik. When she sees his 
clandestine-Tilms of White’ Russian 
atrocities, her courage and passion emerge. 
Very moving. Somerville Theatre. 

*& KX STAGE DOOR (1937). Gregory La 
Cava’s polished, refreshing comedy of 


femaie bonding is about a group of aspiring 
actresses living in a theatrical boarding 
house in New York. The cast is ex- 
traordinary: Katharine Hepburn as the rich 
girl trying to make it on her own, Andrea 
Leeds as the hypersensitive acolyte, and 
Adolphe Menjou as a producer on the 
make. Also featured are Ginger Rogers, 
Lucille Ball, Ann Miller, and Franklin Pang- 
born. From the play by Edna Ferber and 
George S. Kaufman. Somerville Theatre. 

* *STOP MAKING SENSE (1984). 
With the possible exception of Woodstock, 
no concert film has ever conducted the 
electricity of live rock as powerfully as 
Jonathan Demme's Talking Heads docu- 
mentary. From the opening scene, in which 
David Byrne delivers a guitar-and-rhythm- 
box rendition of “Psycho Killer,"’ the Heads 
perform with an inspired amaigam of artistry 
and gimmickry. And the film itself has a 
freedom and a sense of fun that bubbles up 
through the band's prismatic complexity. 
Demme moves his cameras invisibly to the 
rhythms of each number, and his attentive- 
ness to Talking Heads both as individuals 
and as a kind of post-new-wave musical 
family makes this one rockumentary that's 
far greater than the sum of its songs. 
Harvard Square. 

*kkKTHE STORY OF ADELE H. 
(1975). One of the few indelible movies the 
late Francois Truffaut made after the early 
"60s. Based on a true story, the film casts 
19-year-old Isabelle Adjani as Victor Hugo's 
daughter, Adéle, who tailed her ex-lover 
around the world in a romantic frenzy. 
Truffaut never painted a more penetrating 
portrait of obsessive love, and Adjani gives 
a startling performance in what, sadly, has 
remained the one acclaimed movie of her 
career. Coolidge Corner. 

THE STORY OF THE LAST CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM (1939). Kenji Mizoguchi’s story 
of the romantic life of a kabuki actor. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

THAN PARADISE 
(1984). Independent writer/director Jim 
Jarmusch eavesdrops on the lives of three 
listless, apathetic souls who don’t have 
much to talk about, and he keeps us 
thoroughly entertained. The characters are 
a monosyllabic hipster (John Lurie); his 
teenage Hungarian cousin (Eszter Belint) , 
who's just getting acquainted with the US; 
and a goofy best friend (Richard Edson). 
When the three actually bother to talk to 


one another, the film hits moments of 
observational-comedy heaven — it's like a 
My Dinner with Andre tor the post-punk 
generation. But it would have been more 
Satistying if Jarmusch had dipped beneath 
the banality he captures so perfectly and let 
us know what's going on inside the heads of 
his deadbeat heroes. For ail its low-key 
enjoyability, this may be the first film to 
make nihilism cute, or to turn indifferent, 
punked-out characters into “‘little 
Nickelodeon. 

BLOODY SUNDAY 
(1971). John Schiesinger’s dry, sophisti- 
Cated soaper is the story of an unconven- 
tional tnangie: a respected homosexual 
doctor (Peter Finch). a smart, brittle 
employment counselor (Glenda Jackson) . 
and the man they both love, a handsome, 
callow kinetic sculptor (Murray Head) 
whose life — it is painfully obvious — has 
never been touched by suffering. Finch 
gives the performance of his career. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*®%A SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY 
(1984). Set on a single day in pre-1914 
France, Bertrand Tavernier's elegiac 
character study centers on a serene, aging 
painter whose son has arrived with his family 
for their weekly Sunday visit. Louis Ducreux, 
the 73-year-old French theater actor who 
plays Monsieur Ladmiral, has a face that's 
the image of elderly kindliness. As he begins 
looking back on his life's work, wondering 
how he could have passed through the 
Impressionist revolution without being 
touched by its most vital voices, there are 
moments of poignance and fascination. 
Unfortunately, Tavernier fills out the rest of 
the story with conventional turn-of-the- 
century types (the stuffy bourgeois, the 
feminist free spirit) left over from Well-Made 
Playwriting 101. Despite Ducreux's cuddly 
presence (and despite the gorgeous, paint- 
erly photography) , the movie is a lofty bore. 
Academy. 

KSUNSET BOULEVARD (1950). 
The Hollywood classic about a washed-up 
silent screen star (Gloria Swanson), her 
faithful servant (Erich von Stroheim), and 
the disillusioned writer (William Holden) 
she employs and then traps in the web of 
her dreams. Director Billy Wilder supplies 
plenty of baroque, sleazy atmosphere, and 
the performances are uniformly splendid. 
Coolidge Corner. 

ASWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS 


(1957). A wondertul, corrosive examination 
of power politics among Manhattan's 
Sleaziest newspaper columnists and press 
agents. The dialogue (by Ernest Lehman 
and Clifford Odets) is hilariously over- 
wrought, but there's so much of it 
whooshing by that it sweeps you along. The 
baroque, allusive language is part of the 
mendacity of characters like J.J. Hunsecker 
(Burt Lancaster), an omnipotent gossip 
columnist whose methods lie somewhere 
between those of Walter Winchell and those 
of Richard lil. With Tony Curtis, who gives 
an astonishingly good performance. 
Coolidge Corner. 


® AVISION QUEST (1985). In this not- 
$0-typical retread of Rocky, Matthew Modi- 
ne plays Louden Swain, a high-school 
wrestier determined to drop his weight from 
190 to 168 pounds — only then will he get a 
crack at the finest wrestier in the city 
Louden’s plunge into starvation dieting is 
treated with perhaps too much solemn 
reverence, and his romance with a tough- 
cookie sexpot (Linda Fiorentino) seems 
slightly trumped up, but the movie remains 
modest and charming. with flashes of 
insight that put it head and shoulders above 
such rabble-rousing fairy tales as The 
Karate Kid. Director Harold Becker under- 
Stands that life in high school isn't all fast 
times and insolent high jinks; he shows us 
the slow times as well. And as Louden, 
Matthew Modine has the range and robust 
sensuality of a major screen star. Cinema 
57. Academy, suburbs 


UP, TIGER LILY? 
(1966). A minor masterpiece. Before he'd 
ever peeked through a camera lens. Woody 
Allen took a cheesy Japanese spy thriller, 
removed the soundtrack, and dubbed in his 
own demented dialogue. The result? One of 
the most side-splitting comedies ever made. 
Foliow the adventures of ‘Phil Moskowitz, 
lovable rogue" as he does battle with the 
evil Wing Fat and searches for the world's 
most coveted recipe tor egg salad. With the 
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Lovin’ Spoontuil. ‘You'd never guess | have 
No pants on."’ Rear Window at the Modern 
Times Caté. 

*®& kk KTHE WILD CHILD (1970). in this 
fascinating black-and-white table. director 
Francois Truffaut himself plays ttard, a 
physician who undertakes to raise a savage 
boy who has never spoken a word, never 
seen people, ana knows nothing of civiliza- 
tion. As he proceeds with the child's 
education, tard the rationalist makes the 
discovery that the alien world of the 
founding can't be explored without the aid 
of emotion: love becomes a tool of scientific 
research. A moving, deceptively simple film 

Corner 


Coohage 

® KWITNESS (1985). Harrison Ford 
turns in an exhilarating piece of star acting 
as John Book, a Philadelphia cop who 
investigates a murder witnessed by a young 
Amish boy. As Book discovers, a couple of 
top Cops did the killing: after being wounded 
in a gun battle by one of them, he takes the 
boy and the boy's mother (Kelly McGillis) 
«back to the Amish colony of Lancaster, 
where he hides out long after he's healed 
The movie's big-city-dick-on-the-run story 
is little more than a rickety excuse to bring 
the two worlds together. But the Amish give 
the film their own organic unity. As depicted 
Dy director Peter Weir, their determination 
to keep every part of their existence — from 
technology to tamily lite — simple and 
understandable is tremendously appealing 
Chen, Circle, suburbs 

WOMAN OF THE YEAR (1942). 
The first screen pairing of Katharine Hep- 
burn and Spencer Tracy, and a gem. Tracy 
is the sportswriter trying to “tame” Hep- 
burn, who plays a world-famous political 
reporter with no time for a private life At 
first the movie looks like another feminist 
screwball comedy in the Adam's Rib vein, 
but there's also a nich and surprisingly 
somber appreciation here for what makes a 
good marriage. George Stevens directed 
Brattle. 

*XYWUTHERING HEIGHTS (1939). 
The first half of Emily Bronté's novel of 
flaming passions on the Yorkshire moors 
makes for an enjoyable piece of Hollywood 
kitsch, with Laurence Olivier as the brood- 
ing, mysterious Heathcliff and Merle Oberon 
@ suitably pallid Cathy. Gregg Toland did 
the elegant gothic photography, and Wil- 
ham Wyler directed — a tad too stuftily for 
the material. Boston Public Library. 
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The 900 lets you program your 
favorite shows from the comfort 
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the Program button on the remote 
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far as 1 year in advance. 


This deluxe table model also 
converts into a high-performance 


See your participating RCA dealer 


portable recording system in 
seconds with an optional video 
camera and battery. 


The amazing RCA VKP900 
convertible VCR. It’s two VCR's in 
one. 


To obtain your RCA $100 rebate 
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give you along with proof of 
purchase. Please allow eight 
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Downhill all the way 


Confessions of a late learner 


a 


by Peter Canellos 


n Maryland, where | spent 
I» childhood, the winter 


sport of favor was figure 
skating as practiced at a public 
rink. The temperature didn’t stay 
below freezing consistently 
enough to skate anywhere else, 
and there weren’t many lakes in 
the area anyway. So I'd visit the 
rink every couple of weeks dur- 
ing the winter and join the other 
skaters gliding around in a big 


circle, listening to the Carpenters 


or Peter, Paul, and Mary over the 
PA system. I was a better skater 
than most, meaning that I rarely 
fell. Ice skating was about the 
only winter sport anyone ever 
attempted in Maryland, and ski- 
ing was about as popular as Old 
Maid. 

It was something of a shock 
when I moved to Massachusetts, 
at age 13, and discovered that 
nearly everyone here was into 
skiing. | had never skied and, as 
the shy new kid on the block, I 
wasn’t about to go through the 
embarrassment of learning to ski 
at the advanced age of 13. It 
wasn’t the fear of getting hurt 
that deterred me; a ski injury was 
something to be proud of. It was 
the fear of being bad at it. 

Nine indoor winters later, I’m 
no longer afraid. Now, | figure, 
being bad at skiing would be 
tnore funny than embarrassing. It 
was time. 

I chose my skiing partners 
carefully. My 16-year-old broth- 
er, an excellent skier, was more 


than willing to go with me. But 
having him watch my first 
awkward efforts was definitely 
unacceptable. I ended up going 
with two friends from college, 
Scott and Judy. Scott, like me, 
had never been on skis. Although 
Judy’s clumsiness was notorious, 
she professed to be a dynamite 
skier. “Skiing is second nature to 
me,” she said. “I like moving my 
feet without them leaving the 
ground.” 

Our destination was Franconia. 
We stayed in the shadow of 
Cannon Mountain, where, ac- 
cording to the travel-folder hype, 
Jean-Claude Killy made some of 
his best runs. We weren't quite up 
to that, so we chose to ski at 
Bretton Woods, which is reputed 
to be one of New England’s best 
ski areas for beginners. 

The choice of Bretton Woods 
was a good one; few skiers there 
consider themselves experts. 
Most weren't equipped like ex- 
perts either, which made me feel 
better about skiing in jeans and a 
down jacket. Bretton Woods does 
have a big-resort appearance, 
with a large lodge, obligatory 
roaring fire, and third-rate live 
entertainment. 

But we were there for just one 
reason: to learn to ski. Judy 
signed up for an intermediate 
lesson, to help her brush up on 
forgotten skills. Scott and | 
bought the $20 beginners’ pack- 
age, which includes ski rental, 
lessons, and an all-day pass on 


the T-bar that runs up the begin- 
ner’s slope. The hour-and-a-half 
lesson would cover the basics of 
snow-plow skiing. We had to 
wait more than an hour for the 
afternoon session for adult begin- 
ners. 

The ski school was used mostly 
by children, divided by age into 
groups called Pippins and Hob- 
bits. Not surprisingly, | was told 
by officials at the ski school that 
learning to ski was easier for 
small children; older people are 
less willing to risk taking a fall, 
and hence sometimes fail to 
progress as quickly as the chil- 
dren. One teacher added that a 
lower center of gravity seemed to 
help children maintain control on 
the slopes. 

Whatever the reason, the chil- 
dren's classes | observed that day 
were progressing a good deal 
faster than mine. Four-year-olds, 
usually without ski poles, almost 
instinctively skied circles around 
older beginners; fortunately, chil- 
dren were not placed in the same 
classes as adults. It would have 
been demoralizing. Oh, to be a 
Pippin again! 

As it was, the main difficulty 
turned out to be the weather. 
Even though it was nearly Janu- 
ary, the temperature unexpected- 
ly shot up to nearly 50 degrees. 
The Bretton Woods personnel 
assured us that the “wet granu- 
lar” surface made for fine skiing, 
but my feet couldn't help sinking 
into slush. In certain places — 


undoubtedly those areas the 
snow-making machines missed 


"— there were patches of brown 


showing through the surface. But 
the skiers were hardly deterred 
by the weather; they seemed 
delighted to shed their excess 
outerwear and hit the slopes. 
That is, until it began to rain. 

It was only misting when | 
made my first attempt at putting 
on skis. The men behind the 
counter at the rental shop had 
had a difficult time describing 
just how tight the boots should 
feel; at various times, | felt my 
boots were too tight or too loose, 
before finally deciding on a pair 
that seemed to fit well. The skis 
were another problem. | had 
been told that the shorter your 
skis, the better your control over 
them. | was disappointed when 
the men at the shop handed me 
skis that were long enough to 
reach my chin. 

My first mistake was to step 
into my skis while standing on a 
very slight incline. Putting on my 
first ski felt good — just the way | 
had anticipated wearing skis 
would feel. But as | stepped into 
the second one, I went coasting 
backwards — my first crisis. My 
ankles were strangled by the 
boots, and anyway, | knew that 
turning my skis at odd angles 
would mean a guaranteed fall. 
And I couldn’t fall, not in front of 
so many people. Not with Scott 
and Judy snickering in the back- 
ground. | solved the crisis by 
planting one pole firmly in the 
snow, Iwo Jima style, and hold- 
ing it with both hands while | 
maneuvered one ski to hit the 
release pedal on the other. Step- 
ping out of both skis, | carried 
them up to level ground and 
decided to try again there. 

The flattest place that still had 
a snow cover was the base of the 
beginners’ slope, which | soon 
learned was known as the “bun- 
ny” slope. There, for 15 minutes 
or so, | dodged Pippins and 
Hobbits while | tried to get my 
balance. Scott, who had crum- 
pled to the ground within his first 
30 seconds on skis, had been told 
by someone how to move up a 
hill by walking sideways. He was 
anxious to try it, which he did, 
sliding about a foot downhill 
without falling. I side stepped my 
way considerably farther up the 
hill, turned, and found myself 
coasting down the hill before | 
could plant my feet. There was an 
initial sense of exhilaration when 
I realized I could keep my 
balance; then there was a sense of 
fear when I realized I was gaining 
speed and could not slow down. 
This resulted in my first-ever fall, 
a deliberate one. Thankfully, my 
skis disengaged, just as they were 
supposed to. 

The ski instructor, Nancy, lived 
up to the Pepsodent ideal of ski 
instructors: young, sweet, and 
friendly. There were only seven 
of us in the group: Scott and me; 
Peter and Terry, who looked to 
be in their mid-thirties; David 
and Cathy, two teenagers from 
Sandwich; and Shannon, who 
had taken the lesson before but 
had not passed on to the next 
level. All of us were eager, except 
Shannon. By that time, it was 
raining harder, and Shannon's 
jacket had soaked through; she 
looked as if she had just stepped 
out of a washing machine. 

Our first exercise involved 
stopping. We were told to flair 
our ankles, while keeping our 
knees parallel. The class would 
sidestep a few feet up the bunny 
slope, then slide down and stop, 
one by one, while Nancy shouted 
encouragement. I was able to 
maintain my balance and stop 
without falling down, though I 
was sure the stop was caused 
more by running out of momen- 
tum than by the ankle flairing. 
Nancy said to me, “Have you 
skied before?” — her ultimate 
compliment. Not everyone made 
it without falling. But it was clear 
after the first run that Peter and 
David had actually skied before, 
and were in the class mainly to 
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keep their partners company. The 
two of them played along, but 
served only to make everyone 
else appear worse by comparison 
— although David took a spec- 
tacular fall while nonchalantly 
executing a turn, to everyone's 
relief. 

Because there is a sense of 
camaraderie among a group of 
people sharing an anxiety- 
provoking experience, it seemed 
like an intrusion when Jim, 
another instructor, joined our 
class to help Nancy teach turns. 
Jim’s style was to laugh people 
out of their fear, which seemed 
uncomfortably close to laughing 
at us. To make matters worse, he 
proceeded to flirt with Nancy. 
Initially, at least, he was about as 
welcome as the _babysitter’s 
boyfriend. “It’s easy,” Jim told 
me, while explaining the in- 
tricacies of a left turn. “It’s like 
riding a horse.” That explains it, I 
thought — | should have learned 
to ride a horse first. 

After practicing turns Nancy 
and Jim decided to split the class. 
Peter, David, Cathy, and | were 
deemed ready to go up the T-bar 
with Nancy. Terry, Scott, and the 
luckless Shannon were to remain 
at the base of the hill brushing up 
on the mechanics with Jim. (Peter 
gallantly elected to remain at the 
base with Terry.) | was teamed 
with Nancy for the T-bar ride up 
the bunny slope, just behind 
David and Cathy. 

The T-bar presents challenges 
of its own. For a novice, it takes a 
special effort just to balance the 
bar on the back of your thigh and 
glide smoothly up the hill. 
Should someone fall off, the 
whole T-bar stops while that 
person scrambles out of the way. 
remembered my brother's 
coaching: if you think you're 
about to fall off the T-bar, pull 
your partner off with you to save 
embarrassment. 

Nancy led the three of us down 
the hill in increments. We'd head 
for one side, then turn back and 
stop; head for the other side, then 
turn back. Although David and 
Cathy were smoother than | was, 
we all made it down the hill 
without falling. The next run was 
easier. We were joined by Peter 
and Terry, leaving only Scott and 
Shannon at the bottom with Jim. 
By the time we made it down — 
again, without incident — the 
lesson was over. It was 3:30, 
raining hard, and the mid-winter 
sun was already setting. 

We met Judy back at the lodge. 
Her lesson had been a rousing 
success. She was indeed rusty at 
first — even managing to fall off 
the T-bar — but she had regained 
her prowess as the afternoon 
went on, capping the day off with 
an exhilarating run down the 
intermediate slope. Judy and | 
tried to lure Scott up the bunny 
slope, but he wouldn't budge. So 
the two of us made several runs 
before going in to return our skis. 
A terrific first day. 

The next morning, I had nary 
an ache. So much for the warn- 
ings about sore muscles. We got 
off to our characteristically late 
start, and arrived at Bretton 
Woods around noon. The 
weather was even worse than it 
had been the day before. It was 
pouring rain. | had planned to 
take an intermediate lesson, but it 
was too wet for that, and Scott 
didn’t want to ski at all. Judy and 
I headed up the T-bar for a few 
flights down the bunny slope. | 
avoided the slower, crosshatch 
method and skied pretty much in 
a straight line, gaining speed 
along the way. Although I prac- 
tically ended up in the parking 
lot, | was able to stop myself 
eventually. | had solidified my 
position as the Baryshnikov of 
the bunny slope, and I was ready 
for the chair lift. 

Actually, it took some coaxing 
from Judy to get me up the 
intermediate slope. “Of course 
you're ready for it,” she lied. “It’s 
just like the bunny slope, except 
longer, and there are plenty of 

Continued on page 14 
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The French ski resort Chamonix 
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Take the 


Ski-travel bargains for spring 


by Jane Penner Silks 


e waited as long as we 
W dared, my friend and I, 
watching the price of 


our ideal winter vacation steadily 
decrease. It started at $599 — an 
incredibly good deal to begin 
with. Two weeks later, it was 
$499. Every Sunday, we'd wrestle 
each other for the travel section 
of the Globe, and finally, when 
the price fell to $469, we couldn't 
wait any longer. We sent off the 
check. Two weeks later, the price 
dropped to $399, but we were too 
happy to care. This wasn’t some 
bargain-basement junket to the 
Bahamas or a_weekend-long 
Florida getaway to watch 
dolphins jump through hoops at 
Sea World — in less than a week, 
we were going to spend seven 
glorious days skiing at Innsbruck. 

This time of year, most New 
England skiers begin to get a bit 
nervous. No matter how much 
they've grown accustomed to the 


sound of blue ice under their 
edges, they know that planning a 
spring skiing vacation in New 
England can be risky. There are 
some years when it’s wonderful, 
with plenty of soft snow and 
clear blue skies. Other springs 
offer more in the way of nasty 
things like rocks, bare patches, 
and relentless freezing drizzle. 
It’s little wonder that, as March 
and April approach, and the 
words “variable conditions’ 
begin to appear in New England 
ski reports, even the most die- 
hard Yankee skiers gaze fondly at 
the tantalizing ski-magazine 
photos of -hip-deep powder in 
Europe and the West. 
Fortunately, great deals on 
spring ski travel abound in Bos- 
ton. Our $469-per-person pack- 
age to Innsbruck included seven 
nights lodging, round-trip airfare 
to Munich aboard a Pan Am 
commercial flight, ground trans- 


portation to our hotel and to the 
slopes daily, membership in a 
sports club, and little extras such 
as lift-ticket discounts. And if 
you've bought a lift ticket at 
Killington or Stowe this season, 
you'll be pleasantly surprised by 
European prices: they're roughly 
half New England’s — before the 
discount. 

Even if you aren't interested in 
a package, you can still afford to 
ski Europe this spring without 
going broke. They won't be as 
cheap, but you can find good 
non-package deals on airfare if 
you shop around. Icelandair, for 
example, has been offering a 
round-trip fare of $449 from 
Boston to Luxembourg, with free 
motorcoach transportation to 
some cities in Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium. For those who 
prefer skiing France or Switzer- 
land, Icelandair offers reduced 
train fares to those countries. 


Low fares to Denver make Colorado skiing particularly attractive. 


If you're willing to stay outside 
the major resorts and pass up 
luxury hotels in favor of homey 
bed-and-breakfast places, you 
can build your own custom 
“package” at a surprisingly low 
cost. An elegant dinner for two — 
complete with wine — can cost as 
little as $25 at a charming 
Tyrolean restaurant. Pleasant, 
comfortable Alpine lodging can 
easily be found for as little as $12 
to $15 per person per day — and 
that often includes breakfast. 

If you want to ski as much of 
Europe as possible on your vaca- 
tion (and if you speak the lan- 
guage passably, which is more of 
a requirement in quaint country 
inns than in large hotels), a do-it- 
yourself package may be ideal. If 
you're able to leave at the drop of 
a hat, you can probably find a 
flight as cheap as a package’s by 
booking it through one of the 
many last-minute travel agencies 
in Boston. Many charter com- 
panies, too, will sell seats that 
remain unfilled close to the de- 
parture date at a considerable 
discount, without requiring you 
to purchase the rest of the pack- 
age. After that, it’s up to you to 
find your own accommodations 
in Zermatt, St. Moritz, or 
Chamonix. 

If your time is limited, you'd be 
wise to consider a package deal 
— even if it does confine you to 
skiing only one area. Skiing can 
be tiring enough, and with only a 
week, trying to check out too 
many areas will just wear you 
out. 

Two of Boston’s leading char- 
ter companies are  Bestours, 
which specializes in ski packages 
to the West, as well as to 
Innsbruck, Chamonix, and Val 
d‘Isere; and International Week- 
ends (IW), where we got our own 
package deal to Innsbruck. Most 
Bestours packages include round- 
trip airfare, accommodations, 
transfers, and, in some cases, 
meals and lift tickets. IW trips 
usually include airfare (ona 
commercial flight, if you get 
lucky), accommodations, and 
transfers. Sightseeing trips and so 
on are extra. 

One of the best ways to find 
good package deals is through 
college alumni associations. BU’s 
alumni association, for example, 
offers a full range of charter 
vacations, from the beaches of 
the Caribbean to the ski slopes of 
Europe. As with any package 
deal or charter, the rule of thumb 
is always caveat emptor, but if it’s 
a bargain you want, charters are 
the way to go. They do give you 
plenty of time to explore on your 
own, especially if you're not on a 
meal plan. 

Package deals need not be 
extraordinarily low priced to be 
worth the money. Club Med 
offers one of the best ski-vacation 
packages around. Although at 
around $1000 per person for a 
week, it’s not inexpensive, as the 
old proverb has it, you get what 
you pay for. If the name “Club 
Med” conjures up only images of 
sybarites languidly sipping pina 
coladas on a_ beach in 
Guadeloupe, think again. Nes- 
tled in the center of Club Med’s 
glossy brochure are photos of 
another kind of paradise: Club 
Med’s four ski villages. 

If you're set on a European ski 
vacation — and if your French 
has evolved beyond the high- 


school level — there are 
Chamonix and Avoriaz, both 
French-speaking clubs. If 


“merci,” “oui,” and “Pouilly- 
Fuissé” are the extent of your 
French, there’s an English-speak- 
ing Club Med at St. Moritz/Roi 
Soleil in Switzerland. 

Tired of the same old triple 
chairs and pomas? St. Moritz has 
two funiculars, five cable cars, 
and one cabin lift — not to 
mention 26 other ski lifts. From 
March through April 7, a week at 
the Club Med at St. Moritz/Roi 
Soleil costs $605, exclusive of 
airfare and transfers. The price 
includes all _meals ski 
lessons. 


If your winter vacation plans 
don’t include overseas travel, you 
don’t have to forgo the Club Med 
ambiance. One of the Club's 
premier “villages” is in the Unit- 
ed States, at Copper Mountain, 
Colorado. Although it offers all 
the fun, exuberance, and carefree 
informality you'd expect from 
Club Med, Copper Mountain is 
not really a place for ski bunnies 
who want to sit in the lodge in 
their plum-colored ski suits. Club 
Med at Copper Mountain is the 
ideal place for serious skiers who 
want to improve their skiing, and 
for would-be skiers who are 
serious about learning to ski. 

The activities at Club Med at 
Copper Mountain include six 
hours of intensive lessons, as well 
as good old go-for-it skiing in 
waist-deep Rocky Mountain 
powder. By the end of the week, 

-you’re guaranteed to have made 
at least half a dozen friends and 
gotten to be a much better skier. 
Forget the swinging-singles im- 
age. Club Med at Copper Moun- 
tain is one of the best learn-to-ski 
(or, for experts, learn-to-race) 
deals. around. It welcomes 
families and has a “mini-club” 
for kids aged three to 12. 

From March through April 7, a 
week at Copper Mountain costs 
$830, excluding airfare and trans- 
fers. This includes three excellent 
meals a day, ski instruction and 
videotaping, and nightly enter- 
tainment. Lunch is an all-you- 
can-eat buffet, and dinner is 
served family-style. Both meals 
include wine. 

If you just can’t stand the 
thought of organized activities, or 
if you're longing to go elsewhere 
in the Rockies, be advised that 
the airfare war continues. 

Commerical carriers such as 
TWA and Continental have cut 
their fares to as low as $119 one 
way to Denver, and People Ex- 
press offers an off-peak one-way 
fare of $108. Once out West, how- 
ever, don’t expect your dollar to 
have the same value it would 
have in Europe. Vail and Aspen, 
which are superb ski areas, are 
also expensive. But they are worth 
skiing at least once. If you-don’t 
fall in love with their powder- 
filled bowls, you'll get a kick out 
of watching the Texans ski by in 
their Stetsons, $3000 coyote-fur 
vests, and $275 goggles complete 
with battery-operated fans to pre- 
vent fogging. 

Vail and Aspen are, well, Vail 
and Aspen, but there are better 
values. Winter Park/Mary Jane, 
Breckenridge, and Keystone are 
nice mid-sized areas. Remote, 
rugged Telluride is a diamond in 
the rough, as is Snowmass. And 
Steamboat Springs, despite its 
size, is often surprisingly un- 
crowded. 

The ultimate in Western skiing 
may be Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
It’s much cheaper to stay and ski 
there than Vail, but it’s hard to 
find airfares to Wyoming as 
cheap as those to Denver. 

As- with skiing Europe, pack- 
age deals for the Rockies are 
often your best bet. If you're a 
student, check with the ski club 
at your school. They frequently 
arrange ski trips out West over 
spring break. If not, a number of 
charter services offer trips to the 
Rockies. Bestours, for example, 
offers package deals to Park City 
and Snowbird, in Utah; Steam- 
boat Springs, Aspen, and Vail, in 
Colorado; and Sun Valley, in 
Idaho. Packages average be- 
tween $600 and $800 and include 
round-trip airfare, transfers, lodg- 
ing, and lift tickets. 

Conditions have been great at 
New England ski areas this Feb- 
ruary, but if you're tired of skiing 
the same old slopes, there’s never 
been a better time to get away on 
a spring ski trip. Competition for 
passengers to Denver has sent 
airfares plummeting, and if your 
eye is on the Alps, the dollar's 
growing strength is good news 
indeed. With the abundance of 
attractive package deals avail- 
able, you can’t afford not to leave 
home this spring. O 
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Conservation prize 


Environmental considerations and 


Wachusett’s renovation 


by Clara Silverstein 


hen New Deal workers 
W cleared the first ski 
trails at Wachusett 


Mountain, back in the ‘30s, they 
couldn’t have known that their 
bushwhacking for Uncle Sam 
was paving the way for what’ was 
to become the largest ski area in 
eastern Massachusetts. Now 
there are 15 trails, four lifts, and a 
24,000-square-foot ledge carved 
into the side of the mountain that 
local Indians once called “Great 
Hill.” Most of this expansion has 
occurred in the past three years, 
and the tale behind it is as rocky 
as the dirt trail beneath the 
packed powder. 

Because the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts owns Wachusett 
Mountain, any proposal for de- 
veloping the property has tra- 
ditionally become an uphill bat- 
tle against ardent environmen- 
talists and regulation-happy 
bureaucrats. So it was a feat of 
negotiation when, after 15 years, 
the state’s Department of En- 
vironmental Management (DEM) 
granted Wachusett Mountain As- 
sociates, a private developer, the 
right to start rebuilding the 
Princeton ski area, in 1982. Now 
that the construction dust is 
settling, the people involved are 
hoping that this trial “marriage” 
between the state and the private 
sector — the first of its kind in 
Massachusetts — will become a 
model for other projects. On a 
larger scale, the detailed erosion- 
control and water-quality regu- 
lations followed by Wachusett 
may set an example for other 
builders: how to bulldoze a slope 
without ripping up the alpine 
ecosystem in the process. 

The story of these develop- 
ments actually starts in 1899, 
when skiing was a sport practiced 
in America by a few California 
gold miners and Scandinavian 
immigrants. This was the year 
that the commonwealth acquired 
the 2006-foot-high Wachusett 


Mountain, and a parcel of sur- 
rounding wilderness. Since there 
were already some resort hotels 
at the summit and some aban- 
doned farms at the base, the ski 
trails mapped out in the early ‘30s 
were not considered an intrusion. 
So the Civilian Conservation 
Corps came in and widened an 
existing trail, cut a new one, and 
built a picnic shelter. The sports- 
men who followed walked up 
and skied down for their recrea- 
tion until the first T-bars were 
installed in 1962, with $250,000 in 
funds from the state. New trails, 
oil-powered snowmaking equip- 
ment, and a base lodge were also 
added then. The Worcester Coun- 
ty Commissioners operated the 
ski area until 1967, when the 
Department of Natural Resources 
(an earlier version of the DEM) 
took over. After a disastrous year, 
the DNR asked for bids from 
private operators. Enter 
Wachusett Mountain Associates, 
a development group headed by 
Ralph Crowley, chairman of 
Worcester’s Polar Corporation. 
As Wachusett Mountain As- 
sociates member Joe O’Brien tells 
the story, the company saw “the 
enormous market potential of 
being within a two-hour drive of 
five million people,” and grabbed 
the chance to capitalize on it. As 
soon as the company assumed 
control of the area in 1968, it 
approached the DNR with an 
expansion proposal. Tom Lynch, 
regional forest and parks super- 
visor in the area that includes 
Wachusett, recalls that, at the 
time, the DNR agreed in theory 
with the expansion, but stalled on 
action because “we were talking 
about public property, and we 
wanted to do things right.” He 
elaborates the philosophy behind 
this policy: “We saw this moun- 
tain as a unique resource for 
recreation in the area. If there 
were seven other mountains 
nearby, then we wouldn't have 
pushed to expand this one. But 


we thought that it was possible to 
develop the resource without 
abusing the land. We weren't in a 
hurry. The mountain wasn’t go- 
ing anywhere.” 

In this case, “doing things 
right” meant collecting input 
from environmentalists, com- 
munity groups, state officials, ski- 
area designers, and anyone else 
who might be remotely affected 
by the expanded ski area. The 
public hearings, environmental- 
impact studies, and planning 
meetings dragged on for more 
than a decade. Along the way, 
the residents of Princeton, West- 
minster, and Fitchburg organized 
an advisory council to assist in 
planning the ski area, and a 
monitoring board to supervise 
the construction. By the time the 
ground breaking ceremony was 
held, on July 15, 1982, the 
Wachusett expansion had be- 
come one of the most closely 
monitored ski area projects in the 
country, the very image of the 
democratic process in action. 
After the ceremony, the crews 
went to work, adding six new 
trails, three lifts, a base lodge, and 
computerized snowmaking 
equipment by December of that 
year. The next season, three new 
trails from the summit were cut. 
Last year the expansion was 
completed, with one new trail. 
No further renovations are 
authorized in the lease. As 
facelifts go, this one had a steep 
price tag: $11 million. 

* 

It was primarily the issue of 
water that slowed down the 
negotiations for so many years. 
The ski area’s runoff water drains 
into Wachusett Lake. This lake 
happens to provide one-third of 
the city of Fitchburg’s drinking 
water, and one of the most 
outspoken opponents of the ex- 
pansion has been J. Andre 
Provencial, the water super- 
intendent for Fitchburg: When 
interviewed recently, Provencial 


Scenes of the construction at Wachusett, 


and a view of the results 


was still grumbling about the 
project. “Health-wise, it’s a no-no 
to put in a ski area right where 
there’s a reservoir. They [the 
state] never should have gotten 
away with it,” he said. The DEM 
did get away with it, however, by 
devising an extensive erosion- 
control program to prevent soil 
from running off the slopes and 
polluting the water. A DEM 
master plan for developing the 
ski area specifies that waterbars 
be constructed to absorb runoff 
from the trails, and that the 
slopes be mulched, graded, 
fertilized, and seeded regularly. 
Though the construction com- 
pany followed this plan, and 


even used a special tractor that 
wouldn't leave deep wheel ruts in 
the slopes, heavy rains in early 
1983 caused a snowmaking pond 
to overflow into the reservoir. 
The turbidity (the amount of 
particles suspended in the water) 
level of the reservoir never rose 
above the federal safety limit. 
But, said Provencial, “they were 
walking all over us,” and he 
threatened a lawsuit if some of 
the drainage problems weren't 
corrected. The DEM also pres- 
sured Wachusett Mountain As- 
sociates to clean up their act by 
shutting down the area in March 
of 1983. These actions caused 

Continued on page 14 
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It’s North Peak this winter, and Loon’s 
at the top now with New Hampshire’s 
longest triple chair serving all-new and 
highest-ever North Peak trails. Not only 
is vertical drop increased to 2,100 feet, 
but North Peak also features Walking 
Boss, one tough character, and Flume, 
the most significant new expert trail 
since Killington’s Outer Limits. Skiers 
from throughout the world will be 
taking the challenge at Loon this winter. 
f you’re really good, come earn your 


ragging rights, too. 


Yes, send me the all new Loon Mountain Vacation Kit. 
Also send information on 


MOUNTAIN (J Inn and Condominiums at Loon Mountain. 


Group Rates 
(J Real Estate Opportunities 


Name 


i 
| 
Address i 
i 
i 
a 


City/State/Zip 


é Loon Mountain, Dept. BP, Lincoin, NH 03251 


For information and reservations, call the Loon Mountain Lodging Bureau toll free 
ok 1-800-433-3413 
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Thrill to 
a 4,100 foot 
summit, with a 
2,100 foot vertical, 
panoramic alpine views, 
and one of the longest ski sea- 
sons in the East. 

Wildcat is a classic ski area with the 
White Mountains’ most dependable snow 
cover, offering superb skiing, apres-ski play, and ™ 
choice accommodations. Top-to-bottom snowmak- 
ing and Snowcheck” guaranteed conditions. Skiers he 
under 7 and over 70 ski FREE! Wednesday TOOFER — 2 ski 
for the price of 1. Wildcat Mountain is indeed Something Special. « 

Affordable, too... The Great Escape. ..Ski any two days Sunday 
to Friday including night’s lodging for $39 p.p.d.o....Ski a 3-day week- 
end including two nights’ lodging for $88 p.p.d.o....Or add four meals for just 
$37 extra! Midweek packages include one free lesson daily. For Instant Reserva- 
tions call Nora at (603) 466-3326 and ask for Wildcat Package Plan (Reservations 
not required for The Great Escape). 


Direct from the Mountain Ski Reports#™ we 
24 hr. Phone: in N.H. 1-800-552-8952 ine AT 
elsewhere 1-617-247-1313 ie 
Radio: morhings at 7:15 ren 


7 AND SNOWCAT 
NorthShore WLYT 92.5FM/ WHAV 1490 AM ve “NOVICE 
EasternMA COZY 100.7FM/ WHUE 1150 AM Washington Vaile 
Rhode Island WLKW101.5FM/ WLKW 990 AM 
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Plowin’ 


stars 


A look at the men 
who groom the slopes 


by Bart King 


‘m not much of a skier, but 
I when I ski, I ski in the 

morning. In the morning the 
trails are uncrowded and the 
snow is firm and smooth. The 
morning snow even sounds the 
way skiing is supposed to, and 
every turn of the skis kicks up a 
fine powdery spray that sparkles 
in the early sunlight. 

But it doesn’t last. 

By mid-afternoon, after being 
trampled by hundreds of skiers, 
morning's pristine powder be- 
come harsh, hard-packed ice, 
deep ruts, and spiral fractures. 
The better skiers use words like 
“challenging” and “fast” to de- 
scribe these changes, and they 
actually.seem to enjoy the condi- 


tions. But there are others, like. 


me, who head straight for the 
lodge. 

If the lodge overlooks the 
trails, | can sip a beer and watch 
for the bright-yellow warning 
lights that whirl atop the snow- 
grooming machines. I can relax 
when the lifts shut down and the 
machines begin their work be- 
cause I know by morning they 
will have patiently — almost 
magically — brought order to the 
chaos on the mountain. More 
than anything else, these ma- 
chines are what keep ski areas in 
business. 

The men who drive the ma- 
chines are a special breed. Some 
of them are skiers, but most are 
not. Their task is to wrestle snow, 
not glide over it. They move 
through the night, unseen and 
unappreciated by most skiers, 
who rarely understand the skill 
involved in breaking up ice, 
flattening moguls, and pushing 
around tons of snow during the 


course of a single night. By 
morning, those ravaged, ice-filled 
trails will have become powdery 
paths of smooth snow, ready 
once more for the onslaught of 
skiers. 

I recently had the chance to 
ride along with some of these 
unsung heroes at Loon Mountain 
in New Hampshire, and to learn a 
little about their nightly labors. 

* * * 

At four in the afternoon at 
Loon Mountain, the aprés-ski 
crowd is sprawled throughout 
the lodge. Stories of the day’s 
exploits are being told, and 
drinks are being poured. Even 
with a full day of skiing behind 
them, the skiers are determined 
to keep on playing. 

Meanwhile, at a different place 
on the mountain, the groomers 
are starting to roll. A grooming 
report has been prepared by the 
mountain manager before the 
first shift arrives, and the crew 
gathers to read it. It specifies 
which trails are to be groomed, 
plus any special instructions, 
such as an upcoming race or 
other event where particular at- 
tention will have to be focused on 
a certain trail. 

The report also indicates which 
attachments are to be used. The 
Loon groomers use three dif- 
ferent attachments, depending on 
conditions: a tiller for deep turn- 
ing of hard-packed snow and ice; 
a roller for packing freshly fallen 
loose snow; and a powder-maker 
for smoothing out and fluffing up 
packed powder. Along with the 
adjustable blade on the front of 
the machine, these attachments 
are the only tools they'll use to 
groom more than 200 acres by 


morning. 

The process hasn't always been 
this efficient. Sonny Macaulay, 
the mountain manager at Loon, 
has been in the ski business for 
over 35 years and has seen the 
changes firsthand. He was on the 
ski patrol at Cannon Mountain in 
the early ‘50s. 

“We used a roller made out of 
bicycle rims and hardwood 
slats,” he recalls. It was taken up 
the hill using the rope tow and 
brought down by a patrolman on 
skis. 

“If there was six inches or-more 
of snow, you could ski straight 
down,” he says. “Otherwise, you 
had to snowplow, and that took a 
lot of time.” At one point, Can- 
non used six of those contrap- 
tions to speed up the grooming 
process. They were faster than 
their predecessor: sidestepping. 

Sidestepping was the original 
method. Skiers — usually the ski 


patrol — walk sideways down 
the mountain packing the snow, 
using skis and body weight. It’s a 
time-consuming and tiring job, 
but even today it’s the best way 
to provide a solid base of snow on 
the steep trails for the groomers 
to ride on. 

To understand what happens 
to the mountain during the day, 
one must understand the 
dynamics of skiing. Simply put, 
every time a ski is turned, snow is 
pushed from the spot of the turn. 
As the day progresses, the snow 
moves from the center of the trail 
to the edges near the woods. This 
is where the knowledgeable 
skiers move as the day wears on. 

When the groomers make their 
first pass over a trail, they ride the 
edges, too. The blade on the front 
of their machine angles toward 
the center of the trail and the 
snow is pushed back where it 
came from. The roller or powder- 


maker then follows, smoothing 
out the lumps and dragging the 
snow a little farther up the hill. 
“Skiers push it down ... we 
push it back up,” says Jim Rob- 
erts, who has an unusual vantage 
point. He is a certified ski instruc- 
tor as well as a groomer on the 
four-to-midnight shift.. Knowl- 
edge of the mountain from these 
two points of view has its advan- 
tages, but there are drawbacks, 
too. At times, conflicts can arise. 
A few years ago New England 
had an unusual winter: it snowed 
on a regular basis. Each day 
seemed to be better than the last 
— no ice, no rain, and no 
apologies to the bank. Like the 
rest of the skiers that year, 
Roberts skied as much as he 
could; and after one particularly 
large snowfall, he became fond of 


a trail that had developed a nice 


mogul field. 


b p= Icelandair’s Joint-Fare Program, you'll board a Pan Am domestic flight at 
Logan Airport to connect with your Icelandair flight at New York’s Kennedy 


Airport to Europe. 


AND ICELANDAIR INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 
C Free wine with dinner, cognac after—in flight. Free deluxe roundtrip 
motorcoach between Luxembourg and select cities in Germany, 
Holland. C) Reduced train fares to Switzerland and France. C) Super Saver 
Kemwel car rentals at $49 per week in Luxembourg. 

WE'RE THE ONLY WAY TO FLY TO THE BREATHTAKING BEAUTY OF ICELAND. 
From a 24-hour stopover to a grand tour of two weeks or more, we have the 
perfect package for a visit to Iceland, Europe’s most beautifully kept secret! 

NOBODY SCANDINAVIA LIKE ICELANDAIR. 
Now flights to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, Gothenburg and Bergen. 
And nobody has lower scheduled fares! 
NOW FLY ICELANDAIR TO LONDON, GLASGOW, GREENLAND, AND THE FAROE ISLANDS. 
Fares subject to change, valid thru 3/28/85. For information, restrictions 
and reservations for all of Icelandair’s low fares call your travel agent or 


Icelandair toll-free at 1-800-223-5500. 


ICELANDAIR 23 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE | 


FUROPE 


Belgium and 


TURN BACK 


The ‘50s and ‘60s may be gone, but all 
the great songs live on. Sunday nights 


from 10 


‘til midnight Little 


Walter's Time 


Continued on page 12 
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Package deals 


Saving on ski equipment 


by Jane Penner Silks 


ne reason people con- 
O sider skiing an expensive 

sport is the high cost of 
equipment. Skis, boots, poles, 
and bindings can easily cost more 
than $1000. But new gear needn't 
come that steep. The savvy buyer 
can get a good deal by shopping 

_ wisely at the right time of year. 

 Ski-equipment packages offer 
selected skis, bindings, and poles 
(and occasionally boots) at con- 
siderable savings over their 
prices when purchased sepa- 
rately. They may be just what it 
takes to get “retired” skiers or 
families with ‘several kids onto 
the slopes. 

Like other bargains, however, 
ski-equipment packages have 
both pros and cons. The biggest 
pro, obviously, is price. During 
early fall — a prime time to buy 
ski equipment — one leading 
Boston ski store was offering a 
package that consisted of K2 405 
SR skis, Tyrolia 170 bindings, 
Duralite sport poles, and mount- 
ing for $189.88. Bought sepa- 
rately, those items would cost 
$314.95. A package for more 
advanced skiers offered Dynastar 
MVS5 skis, Tyrolia 380D bindings, 
Duralite Ultra poles, and mount- 
ing — a $499.95 value — for 
$299.88. 


Equipment-package compo- 


nents are usually: well matched. 
You won't, for example, find a 
pair of Marker M40 racing bind- 
ings offered on a pair of low-end 
skis designed for the developing 
novice. Although this is less 
important a consideration for 
skiers who know their equip- 
ment, those who lack experience 
may find it reassuring to have 
knowledgeable ski merchan- 
disers put together a package of 
compatible components for 
them. 

Package equipment deals are 
great for skiers who have been 
away from the sport for a while 
and are confronted with recent 
technological advances. Some- 
one who last skied on wooden 
skis with cable bindings may well 
be bewildered by fiber glass skis 
and Geze bindings, which release 
from the toe as well as the heel. 

Parents also stand to benefit 
from investing in ski-equipment 
package deals. Unless the little 
eight-year-old hot dogger is 
another Phil Mahre in the mak- 
ing, he'll do just fine with what- 
ever’s on sale. Remember, he'll 
outgrow everything by next sea- 
son, anyway. 

There are, however, some 
drawbacks to  ski-equipment 
packages. For one thing, package 
deals aren't available for all 
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models and makes. Most consist 
of equipment designed for the 
intermediate or novice skier. Gi- 
ant-slalom racers, for example, 
would have to look long and hard 
to find a package deal that 
included K2 812s. And most 
experts and racers are partial to a 
particular type of binding. They‘d 
rather choose their own than 


have them chosen by packagers. 
When you're going 60 miles an 
hour, you want to believe in your 
equipment. 

Fortunately, there are alter- 
natives for the expert. One of the 
best is to buy high-performance 
demo skis. As with packages, this 
means that the buyer is stuck 
with the bindings already 


mounted on the skis. But the 
attraction of saving $100 to $200 
may outweigh that limitation — 
and if the buyer really hates the 
bindings, he can always replace 
them. (High-performance demo 
skis seldom include poles or 

boots as part of the package.) 
Another way to save money on 
Continued on page 12 
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GUIDE NEW ENGLAND SKIING 


~ 
w 
2 
wo 
x 
‘ SADDLEBACK 
5 
5 OUNTRY LO STOWE BukkKE MOUNTWN 
” waoo PSO Miles of X-country ski trails, ice skating and on Magic Mountain 
CANNON A VALLEY sigh ae nearby. Lovely Yooms 
ee * SNOW x 118x Valley View Lane Box P31 802-824-6700 
z BOWL 
12) SONWNEN BERG WA R 
on 0 
3 me Shepheri's ww || | GREEN MOUNTAIN SKI 
w Bed & Breakfast TOURING CENTER 
\ & TRAP estaurant/Lounge 
WEEKEND PACKAGE Three Stallion Inn 
. with this Ad! 
y DOSTA - 802-728-5575 
STRATTON Opened all year round. 
” eekday lift discounts offered. 
- / 35Ks of Groomed & Tracked 
Tar's PEAK (603) 869- nge — Ski Sho 
VALLEY WH) atu - 
Rooms & Meals Available 
The NES ENN Aromas of Moonlight Skiing 
sae ice Skating Nearby 
antiques, wide plank floors, and 
private beaks frente 10 which Fireplaces in all downstairs 
MOUNTAIN j friends return often. Featured in living rooms — 
“New England Country Inns.” ee 
Hosts: Sol and Lynn Baumrind Enjoy all this in an 18th 
VT century New England Inn. 
Contact 
802-728-5575 
Ski 
far NER To ski better, ski the 
ofa T FORO} mountain better skiers ski!’ 
SKI 
Wachusett 
POWDER MOUNTAIN 
” Ski Area RIVER GLEN 
qj THE SKIERS MOUNTAIN 
Princeton, Mass. 
i ¢ 100 acres of skiing 5 DAY 
15 trails” SKI 
THREE MT. INN i ¢ 3 chair lifts p ACKAGE 
(includes Night skiing every night Sper al rates tor 
* 10 minutes to Stratton Juniors 14 and under 
* Cross-country skiing 4 blocks away ‘ Classic comfortable lodging at affordable until 1 0 
Jamaica, Vt. 05343 + (802) 874-4140 : prices. 40 newly renovated rooms. At pm. 
LOG CABIN MOTEL & |'| | rine Bock’ Street Cote Limited ticket policy. 
TRAP-IN LOUNGE Charming with prise baths. 4 Full service lodge 
REASONABLE RATES and rental shop. 
Only 14 miles to Killington; Only 1 hour from Boston. 
Rt. 107 Stockbridge, Vermont Littleton, N.H. 03561 Highland Ave., Manchester Center Vermont 05255 617-464-2355 Fox detaits write The Raftleground. Rt 17. Waitsheld VT 05673 
802-234-9598 ; (603) 444-6469 802-362-4565 Or cait_ (802) 496-2208 
The 
‘Thompson Inn 
Restaurant & Lounge STOWE. VERMONT 
; Enjoy Sto ~ one of th 
Free Shuttle bus to nearby 
ski and X-country ski 
traits Tenney has the appeal of a 
EASON Comfortable pine paneled 
SKI SEASO small, friendly area, yet offers “MID WEEK M ADNESS” 
color TV, in-room coffee, full mountain skiing. Two An Old-Fashioned Country Inn 
3 Days — 2 Nights private bath SS als hours from Boston, we offer: We are proud to offer this 
same room/loung 
95 fireplace and BYOB be exceptional value. Sunday 
*149. and up * over 8 miles of trails. One mile from Bromley lifts, thru. Thursday, only 
(Tax & gratuities not inclu ) and aprés-ski soups in our * one of the longest chairlifts and minutes from Stratton, Magic $ l 5.00 .p. d’bl. occ.* for 
di ” and country centers. P 
Dinners included wtih in N.H. an immaculately clean, 
both evenings MAP. Lodge sleeps 50 ! * 28 acres of snowmaking. newly refurbished room. 
Hot Tub * limited ticket sa i 
Innkeepers Minutes to lifts and village + 1500’ verticle. les. Rooms with fireplaces, vom wrote to a saying, 
Linda & Buck night life family suites, foreside din e’ve stayed many 
inda y © Moderately priced ¢ night skiing. andb le sticky a places — but none com- 
Thompson PRE * advance reservations. : pare! 
At Historic 
Wallace Hill TY FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
Bethlehem, NH 03574 4 Wiley Inn x 
Ys mile right on Rt. 302 802-253-4772 (603) 536-1717 Peru, Vermont Manchester, Vermont 05254 
off 1-93, Exit 40 RR#1, 1390 Mt. Rd. oi 802-824-6600 *Non-holiday periods 
TENNEY MOUNTAIN AREA . 
= (603) 444-6531 | Vermont P.O. Box 11, Plymouth. NH 03264 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values: | 


SUPER VACATION! 


* Rates are per person 
dbl. occ. plus 15% tax 
& tour operator service 
charge. 

Your vacation in Hawaii includes round-trip jet 
Boston /Honolulu, transfers, hotel accom- 
modations, all taxes, tips and service charges 
on included tour features. 


PARADISE IS. 
ST. MAARTEN ‘399° 


Au rates are per person double occupan- 
cy plus 15% tax and service and vary with 
date of departure. 

All vacations include round-trip jet, 
transfers, hotel accommodations. 


Depart from Boston! 
CLUB MED 


Buccaneers Creek, 
Caravelle ¢ Fort Royale 
Cancun ¢ St. Moritz 


Your Club Med Vacation in- 
cludes round-trip jet, 
transfers, 7 nights accom- 
modations, all meals, : 
unlimited water sports, enter- 
tainment and much more. 


"EUROPE! 


a 
4. Each way of R/T jet, June-October, 1985 


‘199 
Paris ‘219 
Frankfurt’279 


Rates are plus departure tax, 
vary with date of departure -- 
and are subject to change. ; 


cat 868-2600 


i Phones attended 24 hours a day! 7 days a week! § 
39 John F. Kennedy St., 
Harvard Square 
BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 

(617) 742-8500 


Serving New York State, 
New England...» 
and 


CALL TOLL FREE 


(Grown Aeways U.S.— 1-800-451-3432 or 1-800-338-9100 
Or consult your local travel agent. 
Airline Code: SS (note—we've changed from NO.) 


We're going places. 


Open Sunday Noon - -6 


What's the difference 
between these two lines? 


B 


About twenty minutes... 


. That's the difference in the time it takes to drive from Boston 
to Ascutney Mountain Resort, where you can experience the 
thrill of true Vermont skiing, versus driving to your usual New 
Hampshire skiing spot. 

Ascutney is Vermont's most exciting new family ski resort, 
located just 6 miles off I-91 in the small rural town of 
Brownsville. Ascutney’s 31 trails of varied terrain, with 60% 
snowmaking coverage, suit skiers of all abilities and offer terrific 
skiing for the whole family. The two new triple chairlifts, in 
addition to our 2 other lifts, let you enjoy more time skiing down 
the slopes. And after skiing, savor the fine dining at the 
Ascutney Harvest Inn, right inside our resort hotel complex. 

So this weekend when you're considering driving from point B 
to New Hampshire, drive to Ascutney instead, and discover the 
essence of Vermont, only 22 hours from home. 


Ski Ascutney. For a Change. 
for reservations, call 1-800-243-0011 


Ascutney 
Mountain Resort 


Box * L Route 44, Brownsville, Vermont 05037 (802) 484-7711 


LL 
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Frankin Wikes Baried\ SX 
° Scranton White Plains 
| 
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ONE WEEK VACATIONS! 
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Package 


Continued from page 9 
high-performance skis is to shop 
at the right times of the year — 
early fall, late spring, and sum- 
mer. During the height of ski 
season, you're unlikely to get a 
good deal, particularly around 
Christmas, when everyone is 
shopping, for gifts. Wait until 
spring or summer and, although 
your selection may be more 
limited, you'll probably end up 
paying half what you would have 
a few months earlier. August and 
September are excellent times to 
buy equipment, because ski 
stores are trying to rid themselves 
of last year's merchandise to 
make room for new inventory. 
Unless you're awfully status con- 
scious, you'll find nothing wrong 
with last vear’s skis — and many 
models remain unchanged from 
season to season. 

When buying a ski-equipment 
package, think ahead and think 
positively. Tell vourself that, yes, 
you are going to ski as much as 
possible this vear and, yes, you 
will improve. There’s nothing 
more frustrating than spending 
$150 on a low-end package de- 
signed for novices and one sea- 
son later finding that you've 
outgrown the equipment and that 
its hindering your progress. 
You're far wiser to spend a few 


dollars more on a low-inter- 
mediate package that you can use 
through a few seasons of steady 
improvement. 

Talk to the salesman and give 
him a realistic assessment of your 
skiing ability and prognosis for 
improvement; then buy the 
equipment that best suits your 
needs. There’s nothing wrong 
with growing into your equip- 
ment a bit, but don’t be tempted 
to buy “too much” ski. A novice 
who buys 205cm Atomic Arcs 
and Lange XL-T boots will not 
only soon abandon the sport, but 
lose a lot of money in the process 
and possibly injure himself, too. 

If you're still put off by the idea 
of spending all that money on ski 
equipment that you may not like 
— package deal or no package 
deal — take advantage of the 
many on-snow demo days of- 
fered at several New England ski 
areas. (Although most demo days 
are held in December and Janu- 
ary, a few areas hold spring demo 
days as well.) There, skiers can 
try before they buy by actually 
skiing on several different mod- 
els, types, and lengths of ski. 
Some demo days feature the 
products of only one ski manu- 
facturer, so if comparison shop- 
ping is your aim, call ahead. 

If you're just not ready for the 
expense of new equipment, con- 
sider buying used skis. Several 
Boston-area ski shops have used- 
equipment departments that sell 


secondhand boots, poles, skis, 
and bindings. And if you don’t 
mind waiting, the annual Boston 
Ski Show in the fall has a ski sale 
that offers some very outstanding 
bargains. 

- Finally, if the initial outlay for 
new equipment seems high, just 
think of all the times you’ve had 
to rent — the prospect of owning 
your own may look lot 
better. 


Groom 


Continued from page 8 

“They were the best bumps 
I've ever seen here,’”” he says. 
“Teardrop-shaped and evenly 
spaced ... they were perfect.” 

But it wasn’t a secret that could 
be kept, and each day a horde of 
skiers discovered the trail and the 


bumps became more _ pro- 
nounced. Finally, the inevitable 
happened. 


The trail had to be groomed 
and the bumps taken out. By 
chance, Roberts drove the ma- 
chine that had to do it and it was 
an anguishing task. When he 
reached the top of the field he 
stopped driving for a few 
minutes, and took a long look at 
the moguls in the moonlight. As a 
skier, it didn’t seem right destroy- 
ing something so nice. The long 
shadows thrown by the head- 


lights accentuated their curves 
and made them even more allur- 
ing. The idea of taking one last 
moonlight run crossed his mind, 
and he was tempted to leave 
them alone. 

“But they said flatten. ‘em, so | 
did,” he says, although he 
grimaced as he dipped the blade 
into the first bump and shook his 
head as he mowed them down. 
When he finished, the field was 
seamless, with not a bulge or 
blemish left. But he wasn’t happy 
about what he had done. 

Normally, tough decisions like 
that aren’t as large a part of the 
job as fighting boredom is. At 
nine o'clock, as a rock band starts 
its first set at a nightclub in town, 
the first grooming shift has been 
on the hill for five hours and 
they're thinking about how much 
time they have left. 

Roberts is listening to Bob 
Seger blare out “Fire Lake” for 
the 12th time that night. He 
reaches into a bag of Tootsie Roll 
Pops to keep from smoking 
another cigarette. He says he 
might have gone through two 
packs by now without the 
Tootsie Rolls. Three hours are left 
on the shift. 

At midnight, the band at the 
nightclub has finished their last 
set and the skiers are winding 
down after a long day. Some 
have already gone home to get a 
good sleep for the coming day; 
those who are still out partying 
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The Magic McDonald’s Ski Phone 


call 24 hours a day for the latest 
ski conditions! 


423-4833 


(4 


we 
will probably be a few hours late 
in the morning. The midnight 
shift is coming to work. 
Jack Pierce is one of those who 
works from midnight to eight and 
he’s the dean of the Loon Moun- 
tain groomers. For 10 years he 
has worked the trails, and he 
knows them well. 
“Taking out the wrinkles” is 
what he calls it and there aren't 
many better at it. An occasional 
pinch of Copenhagen and the 
police scanner in the background 
are his only needs. His hand 
never leaves the. blade control 
and he makes minute adjust- 
ments continually. A quick scoop 
here or a large push there, he 
instinctively knows the right 
move every time. He even knows 
what’s underneath the snow, 
because in the summer he drives 
a bulldozer on the mountain, 
widening old trails and clearing 
land for new ones. 
He pivots constantly, checking 
both forward and back, and talks 
with Daryl Hart, the other 
groomer, meticulously making 
sure all the blemishes are gone. 
When he finishes, the trails will 
be smooth as a carpet. 
Sometime between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning, the 
grooming is complete. The skiers 
who went to bed early are 
refreshed and already at the 
mountain. Pierce and Hart are 
tired and are going home to sleep. 
In a short time, the results of all 
the hours that went into groom- 
ing will be erased. Those here 
early will see the _ freshly 
groomed trails, but by the after- 
noon it will look as though 
nothing was done. A rough esti- 
mate puts the cost of grooming at 
more than $200,000 per season. 
And that’s not including the cost 
of the machines. Is it worth 
spending that much money and 
putting in that much time to 
create conditions that will only 
last a few hours? 
“Your first hundred skiers are 
your word of. mouth,” says 
Macaulay. of them ski 
hard all morning and they're 
tired out by one o'clock.” 
He’s right. In the afternoon, 
some of the skiers are in the lodge 
commiserating with others about 
how “scratchy” it’s getting, but 
they're also talking about that 
first run early in the morning. 
Conditions aren’t judged by the 
way the mountain looks in the 
afternoon, but by the first few 
runs of the day. 
And the next time you hear a 
story about how good the first 
run was, believe it. A lot of effort 
went into taking out the wrinkles 
and making sure those stories got 
told. 


Rent a car on the weekend 
starting as low as 


(Minimum one day) 


New! Save up to 25% 


STAND-BY 
RENTALS 


Every so often the Village of 
Loon has an available home at 
the last minute. It's sad! People 
could be skiing and enjoying 
the Village. 


So we've designed a Stand-By 
Rental Plan. It works like 
Stand-By Air Fares. Call us NO 
SOONER than 72 hours before 
you'd like to come. If some- 
thing's available, it’s yours for . 
25% off the regular price. 


But don’t use this plan unless 
you are truly flexible. When 
you've got the best accommo- 
dations at Loon, at the best 
price, there aren't too many 


41 Westland Ave. 70 High St. stand-bys available. 
Boston, “’ Boston, MA For complete information, call 
267-51 482-6876 the Village of Loon TOLL 
110 Mt. Auburn St. 1229 Washington St. wart to ahi you et Loon tl 
Cambridge, MA W. Newton, MA winter. 
226 Harvard St. Avis Reservation Center BEM Avis features GM cars . The 
Allston, MA 1-800-331-1212 
232-4777 Lincoin, NH 03251 
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YOU MAY HAVE 
WON 
$25,000 


BASF SKI 


you deserve the thrills 

of being a winner in the A\Y 

$25,000 BASF Ski Sweeps. All “ "] OFFICIAL 
you have to do is stop by your nearest } ue pt SPONSOR OF 
BASF dealer and fill out a BASF |< WORLD CUP 


~ 


you ski or not 


World Cup Ski Sweeps entry form. But do it before SKIING 
March 3lst. Alihough no purchase is required, if you can’t 
resist the temptation to purchase a BASF audio or video 


cassette, we’ll understand. c 


A MOUNTAIN OF PRIZES. You may already have wonthe XS 
$25,000 Grand Prize or one of 1500 other prizes. If you’re not an 2” 
instant winner, don’t worry, fill out the _ 

second chance entry form and send it in. ~ 


Winning names will be drawn in May and =~ 
yours may be among them. ° BASF 


ENTER THE BASF SWEEPS, AT: 


Tech HiFi 
All locations 


Underground Camera 
All locations 


Videosmith 
All locations 


5 
» 
= 
- 
GUARANTEE 
\ 
4 CR-EIT9O =e) 
chromdioxid extra II 
GC) hifi stereo Cassette x 45 min - 132m 
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Wachusett 


Continued from page 5 

some of the ski area’s investors to 
panic, and Crowley temporarily 
lost the controlling interest in the 
stock. (He and his partners 
bought it back last December.) 
After some financial reworking, 
the Associates were able to build 
a $400,000 structure to divert 
runoff water away from the 
Fitchburg reservoir, and the DEM 
allowed them to reopen that 
June. Later, as a further safeguard 
against erosion, the sides of the 
snowmaking pond were lined 
with rocks. 

Even now, the water-quality 
issue makes waves. With the 
diversion structure use, 
Provencial is worried that the 
level of water in the reservoir will 
fall. “We'd like them to clean up 
the water enough for us to be 
able to have it again,” he said. 
Lawyers are currently trying to 
negotiate a settlement on this 
issue. On the other side of the 
mountain, O’Brien, who is now 
the general manager of the ski 
area, is also concerned about the 
water issue. “Fitchburg is always 
screaming about its water. We 
haven't really affected them ex- 
cept for one big spill in 1983, and 
that didn’t even do enough dam- 
age to exceed the EPA standards. 
The kind of turbidity they're 


talking about, you can’t even see 
in a water glass if you held it-up. 
We're ‘not trying to ruin their 
water supply — we just wish this 
issue could get resolved.” 

Though the water-quality 
problems haven't yet been 
solved, the ski area has had more 
success in reaching an agreement 
with environmentalists on sew- 
age disposal. After impact reports 
and the advisory council dis- 
couraged the use of septic tanks, 
the Associates decided to build a 
$1 million sewage pipe from the 
mountain to the treatment facility 
in Fitchburg. O’Brien noted that, 
as a “public service,” the pipe 
was designed to match the town. 
of Westminster's specifications, 
should that town ever want to tie 
into the system. 

Another environmentally sen- 
sitive project that the Wachusett 
Mountain Associates developed 
on their own initiative was an 
energy-saving heating system for 
the base lodge. The snowmaking 
generators were built into a shed 
next to the lodge, where their 
excess heat is funneled away to 
heat the rooms next door. The 
equipment produces five times 
more heat than the lodge needs, 
and the system seems to be 
working effectively. 

When the capacity of this 
innovative lodge was being, de- 
cided, the DEM determined from 
public-opinion surveys and traf- 
fic studies that residents near the 


ski area were only willing to 
tolerate a moderate amount of 
hubbub. So the area was ex- 
panded to accommodate only 
1900 skiers. Lynch said, “We 
could have made room for 3000, 
but that’s not what the towns 
wanted.” Now, when the 660- 
space parking lot is full, cars are 
sent away with a xeroxed note 
explaining the  limited-ad- 
missions policy. 

Because of some unique fea- 
tures at Wachusett, the usual 
environmental trouble spots of 
scenic damage and wildlife de- 
struction were basically non- 
issues. The mountain was marred 
with roads, buildings, and ski 
trails long before the en- 
vironmental impact report was 
written; a few new trails didn’t 
alter the mountain’s face much 
more. Nonetheless, the ski-area 
designers did leave wide swaths 
of trees between many trails to 
reduce the unsightliness of open 
slopes and to help prevent 
erosion. As for wildlife, the en- 
vironmental impact report con- 
cluded that there were no rare 
species of animals in the area to 
protect. In fact, the additional 
open space has attracted more 
hawks, deer, and owls than the 
area had before. 

* * * 

The success of a redevelop- 
ment project as complicated as 
Wachusett’s is harder to measure 
than the turbidity level in the 


reservoir. But one clue is ‘the 
attendance figure of 600,000 for 
last. season, with an increase 
expected for this year. Another 
positive response comes from 
Fraser Noble, a member of the 
citizen Wachusett Mountain Ad- 
visory Council. “If you've ever 
seen a ski area in the summer, it’s 
amazing what a mess there is 
underneath the snow. Here, the 
water is diverted off the trails and 
there’s grass growing under the 
lifts. It looks nice,” he Said. Lynch 
also praised the anti-erosion 
measures on the slopes. “The 
trails were cut almost as carefully 
as you'd build a golf fairway. 
They're very smooth. The pros in 
the industry come up here, and 
just shake their heads. They can’t 
believe how careful we've been.” 
A third vote of confidence comes 
from John Hitchcock, who super- 
vised the construction as chair- 


man of the Wachusett Mountain | 


Monitoring Board. “They [the 
developers] complied completely 


-with our regulations, and did a 


good job,” he said. 

The expense and endless nego- 
tiations that accompany such 
careful and closely monitored 
construction may scare other pri- 
vate developers away from simi- 
lar ski-area development proj- 
ects. Wachusett Mountain As- 
sociates was willing to persevere 
in the face of all this scrutiny 
because the officials knew that 
they were sitting on a gold mine. 


INDIAN ,HEAD 


MOTEL) RESORT 


ROUTE 3, LINCOLN, N.H. 03251 


At the entrance to 
Franconia Notch 


5 minutes from: 
Loon Mt. 

Cannon Mt. 

Mittersill 

(Ski Areas) 


20 minutes from: 
Bretton Woods 

Waterville Valley 

(Ski Areas) 


@ 2 Nights Deluxe Lodging 
@ 2 Complete Breakfasts 
@ 2Complete Dinners 


@ 2 Days FREE Skiing at Cannon Mt., 
Loon Mt., Waterville Valley or 
Bretton Woods 


ONLY $g9.°°... 


in the Heart of the 
White Mountains 


SPRING SKI SPECIALS: 
Midweek starting March 3 


MEMBER 


@ 5 Nights Deluxe Lodging 
@ 5Complete Breakfasts 
@ 5Complete Dinners 


@ 5 Days FREE Skiing at Cannon Mt., 
Loon Mt., Waterville Valley or 


Bretton Woods 


onty 


Plus FREE use of Indoor Pool, Saunas, Jacuzzi, Game Room, and 
LIVE Entertainment in our Thunderbird Lounge. 


On Premises Cross Country Ski Trails 


*Dbi. Occ. plus Tax & Gratuity 
. All Major Credit Cards Accepted 


No Personal Checks Accepted 


They can now reap the benefits 
of their patience while sitting at 
the lodge and watching the 
thousands of paying customers 
whizz down the perfectly mani- 
cured slopes. 


Learner 


Continued from page 3 

places to stop on the way down.” 
On the way up the chair lift, she 
told me how she and her brother 
had once lured one of his friends, 
a novice skier, up an intermediate 
slope, and how it had taken him 
two hours to get down. 

At the top, | realized that the 
slope was, in fact, much steeper 
than I had imagined. Judy took 
off down the hill before | could 
tell her this. So I started down, 
my legs perpetually flaired. | had 
made one turn before | realized | 
was hurtling out of control 
toward the woods, and I de- 
liberately crash-landed. | tried it 
again, inching my way down, but 
couldn't stop myself from gain- 
ing speed, and fell again. By then, 
other skiers were offering en- 
couragement. | was suddenly 
confronted with my nine-year- 
old fear: hundreds of people on 
the chair lift were watching me 
fall, and it wasn’t funny. | con- 
tinued down the hill, falling 
every few hundred feet. At one 
point, Judy called down to me 
from the chair lift. She was 
coming up to rescue me. Luckily, 
I made it down without her 
counsel, gaining confidence as 
the bottom came into view. 

That was it. It was raining so 
hard that almost everyone was 
heading in. | had made it down 
the intermediate slope, the most 
difficult one open. | was satisfied; 
I would do better next time. 
Besides, | could feel my muscles 
— those proverbial muscles-you- 
never-use — tightening up. As | 
headed back into the lodge, I saw 
that Pippins and Hobbits were 
still practicing. They could have 
been me, 15 years ago, but I had 
been busy at the figure-skating 
rink in Maryland. | also saw that 
Shannon, the hard-luck ski stu- 
dent from the day before, was 
sitting in the lodge, drenched as 
ever. She had come back; she had 
tried again, for the third time. She 
would be a skier yet. O 


the 
guaranteed 
Classified 


The Boston Phoenix is 
making classsified 
advertising better for you. | 
We guarantee that in your 
ad in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Room-, 
mates or many other 
categories doesn’t work 
after you’ve bought it in 
advance for two con- 
secutive weeks ... we will 
keep running it FREE. Not 
just for one more week, 
| but until it works. All you 
have to do is call and tell 
us to rerun your ad. The 
guarantee applies to any 
non-commercial ad for a 
single transaction. Now 
THAT's a guarantee. FREE 
until it works. THE guaran- 
tee 
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We’re the Sugarloaf Inn 
Resort with Sugarloaf/USA 
at.our doorstep and two 
chairlifts in our front yard, 
and we can make your 
spring vacation as exciting 
and enjoyable as skiing itself. 


Lodging is only the 
Choose from the best 
selection of 
accommodations on the 
mountain: the full-service 
Sugarloaf Inn, the 
Birchwood and Commons 
condominiums, 


Sugarloaf Inn Resort 
(On the Mountain 
Carrabassett Valley 
Maine 04947 


Sugark nut ort 


The Trail Ends Here. 


Timberwind or Westwind 
our condominium-hotels, 
our Sugartree Club with 40 
studio apartments plus a 
fitness center, indoor pool, 
racquetball, saunas, 
Jacuzzis, even hot tubs. 


The perfect base of 
operations. 

Enjoy having lift tickets, ski 
school, day care, and 
equipment rentals handled 
right in the Inn. Cross 
country ski from your door 
to the Valley Touring 
Center, ice skate under the 
lights on our pond, stroll or 
ski to the shops and 
restaurants in the Sugarloaf 
Village. 


Call toll-free 
1-800-343-4075* 
and reserve early. 


nh 


Call anytime for 
reservations or information 
on our money-saving 
package. Or send the 
coupon for our new 
brochure. 

Join us this spring for the 
most fun you'll ever have 
with your skis off: . . or on. 


| I want Sugarloaf/USA on 
j my doorstep. Please send me 
more information on ski 
at the Sugarloaf Inn 


Address 


City State 


| Zip Phone___ 
Mail to: Sugarloaf Inn 
Resort, On the Mountain 


i Carrabassett Valley, Maine 
04947 3-85 BP 
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Me? I play letDall. A 
enjoy wearing designer sty 
But I won't pay more than 
have to, so you'll find me a 
Marshalls every time. Fron 
pro maker joggers, shor 
and designer tee shirts to 
brand name visors, accesso 
bags—even sweat socks. At 
Marshalls they all cost a lo 


y 
uality brands and © 
esigner styling, get. 
into the swing of things. 
alls. Brand Names 


Brand Names for Less! — 


BEDFORD Bedford Shop. Ctr., CANTON Washington and Rt. 27, CHELMSFORD At. 4 by Purity, DANVERS 128-Liberty Tree Mall, FRAMINGHAM Rt. 9 
FRANKLIN Rte. 140, HINGHAM Rt. 3A Lincoin Plaza, HYANNIS Adj. Cape Cod Mail, LEOMINSTER Rt. 12 at Rt. 2, MARLBORO At. 20 indian Head Plaza, 
a MARSHFIELD Rt. 139 Marshfield Plaza, MEDFORD Rt. 16 Meadow Gien Mall, NEWTON, Needham St. east of 128, READING Rt. 26, SO. WEYMOUTH Rt. 18 and 
Pleasant St. SWAMPSCOTT Rt. 2-A Vinnin Square TEWKSBURY Tewksbury Shop. Ctr., WATERTOWN Arsenal Marketplace, 
NH Locations BEDFORD Rt. 3 and Kilton Rd. across from the Bedford Mall, NASHUA Royal Ridge Mall, PORTSMOUTH Marshalls Mall, Woodbury Ave. SALEM Rt. 28, State Line, 
Ri Locations CRANSTON Rt. 5 Oaklawn Ave. 2/5 mile north of Warwick Mall EAST PROVIDENCE Pawtucket and Taunton Aves. 
+ Monday thru Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. (Watertown 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.) 
* MA stores open Sun. 12 noon to 6 p.m. (So Weymouth and Canton to 5 p.m.) 
NH stoves open Sun..12 nean.to § p.m.(Salem. NH and Nashya, NH 10 6 
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